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Eastern District of Pennsylvania^ to wit .* 

,« BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twentieth day of February, 

2 £/. S. H in' the fifty-first year of the Independence of the United States of 
••••••• America, A. D. 1827, R. W. Pomeroy, of the said District, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of a Book, the right whereof he claims as Pro- 
prietor, in the words followingi to wit : 

•* Biograpliy of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. — Vol, VIII.** 

In conformity to the act of the Cong^ss of the United States, entitled, ''An 
act for the encouragement of learnings, by securing the copies <Sf maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned.** And also to the act, entitled, '' An act supplementary to 
an act, entitled, < An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the timbs therein mentioned,' and extending the benefits thereof 
to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints.'* 

D. CALDWELL, 

Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsj/lvania. 
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xui ttiuc uy iiisT^ommercial pursuits. 
His son was placed at Harvard University^ where he 
passed through the usual collegiate studies with much 
literary reputation and success ; he there received the 
degree of bachelor of arts in the year 1762. After 
leaving eoHege^ he turned his attention to that line of 
life in which his father's prosperity seemed to hold out 
the greatest inducements to a young and enterprising 
mind ; and he plunged at once into the most active pur- 
suits of commerce. His fidmess^ correctness and assi- 
duity^ and the extendve knowledge of commercial con-* 






ELBRIDGE GERRY. 



Elbribge GerrH* was h6m in the smaS town of Mar- 
blehead^ in the province of Massachusetts Bay^ in the 
month of July, 1744. Of his family and early history, 
we have been able to obtain but few particulars, and 
indeed in recording the history of- his life, important 
and interesting as it is, we have greatly to regret the 
difficulty of obtaining materiak, beyond the common and 
temporary records which are open to the public inspec- 
tion. 

The father of Mr. Gerry is md to have been a 
respectable merchant of Marblehead, and to have ac- 
quired a considerable fortune by his commercial pursuits. 
His son was placed at Harvard Univemty, where he 
passed through the usual collegiate studies with much 
literary reputation and success ; he there received the 
degree of bachelor of arts in the year 1763. After 
leaving college, he turned his attention to that line of 
life in which his father'a prosperity seemed to hold out 
the greatest inducements to a young and enterprising 
mind ; and he plunged at once into the most active pur- 
suits of commerce. His fidmess, correctness and assi- 
duity, and the extensive knowledge of comme^rcial con-* 
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cems which he acquired from his father's experience 
and his own exertions^ were crowned with good fortune^ 
and while, yet young in business and in years^ he had 
acquired a considerable estate and a very high standing 
at Marbtehead. 

These circumstances of course soon pointed him out 
foi^ public office^ and indeed his own inclinations seemed 
to have been turned at an early" period to the political 
concents of the province^ which were daily becoming 
more and more serious and important. On the twenty- 
sixth of May^ 1773^ he took his seat in the general 
court of Massachusetts Bay^ as the repreisentative of his 
native town, and he became from that moment one of 
the most zealous political leaders of our country. The 
timcy indeed^ was one«of the most extreme in,terest; and 
the period had arrived in the controversy between Greal^ 
Britain and her colonies^ when the province was called 
on to take a leading part which demanded unusual firm- 
ness and effort. It had become necessary to oppose more 
decidedly and r^olutely the arbitrary measures of the 

British ministry ; or to yield, in utter hopelessness and 

* ■ . » 

despair, to^ such laws as the parent government, in the 
wanton exercise'of power, might impose. The crisis 

4 

was momentous ; and the patriots of Massachusetts were 
not insensible of the diffici^lties and dangers which they 
had to encounter, in defence of civil liberty. They had 
to contend with a mighty nation — ^with its artful agents 
aniong themselves, and with the fears and prejudices of 
some of their fellow citizens. There was, indeed, a very 
general dissatisfaction and complaint, as to the oppres- 
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siv^e measures of the British a^inistration : but maity 
hftd a hope of more favourable terms ; and sonfe were 
so fearful of the consequences, that they pfeferreTd sub- 
mitting to the pleasure of the king and; parliament. ^ A 
resort to arms in opposing the authority of Ghftat^Britain, 
was not contemplated as an immediate, nor^iiecessarity, 
as an ultimate measum But sobe mbuB full and expli-* 
cit expression of the sentinlents of 'the ped^^le against 
the severe policy and. aijbitrgry.piSndiples Qf ministry, 
was considi^red absolutSy requisite a^^thil time, to prt- 
vent.greatejj actiS.of oppijes^ion,,aitd to' preserve from 
utter anmhil^tYbn, thfe rigf^its and privileges* of freemen. 
With thisfrvie^i in tfce pr^eding^yearj a very large 
committee had been chbsen .])y th0 tosvn of Boston, to 
state the rights of the jCMilonies '«nd to* corrqspond with 
the other toWns of the' {province 6n the ^evances 
which they all in common Endured* As soon as the 
general coiiirt mt^, early in the year Kf 3J ttey followed 
up the energetic course which haiA'LeMPthus^ adopted, 
and entered at- once into a long ind >ble cont^overs}/^ 
with Ae governor on thersylg^J of their yiolated rights. 
They passed strong resolutioits, deola^ritigthp a^umptipn 
of B^Wer by the British parliaimept tb ^Sr in ^r^X vip- ♦ 
lation of their charter and tUe eonstitu||()n"of ^ithe ooun* 
try ; and they adopted -the sjfsteM wHj^h afterwards 
proved of incalculable beiKCfit^ trf corresponding with 
the other colonies on th@:^i^ject«f thdr thjotultl griev-' 

ances. - • ■ ; . ' n 

< 

. On the tweily-eighth-Qf May,'twa*da3fs after Mr. 
Oerry had talj^en his seat in the house, JVfr/ Adams 
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brou^Kt forward his cel^rated resolutions to appoiBt 
a standing committee of oorrespondence and inqmrf^ 
^ITost business it should be to obtaiki the most eariy aad 
au()iefitic intelligeneej^. of all such acts and resolutions 
of the BriGflb parliament^ or proceedings of admimstta- 
ti(ms as v^f relate to^ or affect the British colonies in 
' America ^an4 to l^^p lip and maintain^ a CQrrespondenee 
and comnuinicati^ with our sister colimies^ respecting 
these important'^coxisid^r^tipnfi; and the result of such 
their procee£ng^ frpm time to time, to lay b^ore the 
house. ' .. ^ * 

Of thjs. cdmiiittee, Mr. G^try was chosen a member^ 
a proof of the htgh^standing and character^ he had at*" 
tained even before he entjf red the le^slature. In a}l 
the pn)ceeding8 of the^comjnittee he took an active and 
prgininent patt, and as his ' capacious mind gradually 
unfolded ^ts powers^ his q^^siduity and attention to 
busines$/^reii<ftred^ him almost usefuK member of the 
le^lature. ^^ / . ^ 

In the month dtJuhe, w^ find Mr. Gerry warmly sup- 
porting Mr. Adams', iii ^he measures he brought'forward 
and^ pursued toward^ gov.^nior Hutchinson,, on receiv- 
•ijUg from Dr. franklin the celebrated fetters written 
to Englaiid ^it^the evident intefition of increasing* the 
bjitjer feeUhgsb which there existed against the province. 
He als» zealoualyxiliited himsejf with that bold and dis- 
'tinguished'patrid; in* most..of' those resolute measures, 
which* He introduced about , this period, and which, 
rei^lted -in'<he5ovexthrdW of- the royal government x)f 
the proviacye. To trace * these variouSft subjects would 



be to write the history of Massachusetts rather than the 
life of Mr. Gerry> for although he was^ a principal mo- 
ver in them^ it was in union with other patriots and wit}| 
the'general cooperation of tlie whole body of the peo- ' 
pie. Through the eventfitl scenes which ma&ed^e 
year 1774^ the^ impeachment of the judges^ the'^opposi- 
tioik to the importation of. tea and to the Boston port byf^ 
the establishment of the system of non-intercourse, gnd 
the arrangement of ai^lose eorrespondence with thft 
other colonies^ he was active among the foremosf! He 
also took a decided part in prmnoting the meetings w4iich 
were held in all the large-counties of the provinpe^ omn- 
posed of committiees firom' every town' to express 4hei# 
sentiments on the alarming state of the couMry^ and to- 
cmisult fop the ' liberties and welfare of the people. - "' 
In the month of August, general Gage, who hSl^suQ-'. 
ceeded governor Hutchinson, in the -administratfon of < 
the province ha^ issued precepts for the choiy ofi^ 
representatives to meet at- Salem^ the first week in Oc- ' 
tober. But, afterwards, in consequence of the cofint;^ 
conventions, which" pfopdsed a p;rovincial congress^and 
advised that Aey should not acknowledge or act v^th^- 
^^ Mandamus'^ counsellors, hcdedared by proclamatiqit^ 
that they Weire excused from assembH&g. On J;he re«- 
commendation of these county meetings, howeve^, de-* 
legates were chosen' firoi^ all the towns; and assembled 
at Salem 4>n»the isev^nth of October. Neither the 
Governor nor ^ council appeared to adminlfiter the 
usual oa^; and had they attoided with that view^ 
the defoliates^ no dfiuht^ would have dedtiied takiag . 
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them. They finmed themselves into a proviiicial ccm- 
gress; and immediately adjourned to Cmcord, where 
they met three days after^ and proceeded to pnbfic bnsi* 
•ncss. Immediately upon their organization here^ t&ey 
appointed a committee of seven! leading dd^ates 
to consider the state of the province, and of this 
Mr. Gerry was -a leading and conspicnoos member. 
They prepared directly an address to the governor 
which was approved by the congress, in which after an 
apdogy tpft having thns assembled, and observing tihat 
the ^Bsfressei situation of the province, owing to the 
iaaOf, giievances and oppressions under which the peo- 
pie gusaned^ had brought them together to ]M«vent 
impending rain, and provide for the public safety; they 
remonstrated against his hostile measures, which threat- 
eiied%f invdvetbe province in the horrors of civD war* 
Theydi^slared their attachment to Britain, their loyalty 
^to €t^ Usgy and dieir love of order and tranqmDity: 
*biit Wded, ^^ that when the power of government, whidk 
^ias^ri^naOy deigned for the security and wdfare of 
the ^people, was empkyyed to harass and ensbve them, 
it bieeame' a curse, rather than a Uessii^.'' They 
copphinedcrf the late act of paifiament, by whidi their 
duoter. ^tas directly iddated, their rights, abri^ed, 
justice perverted, and even murders were licensed; 
and wUeh, if carried into execution, would reduce 
them to abject davery ; of Ae large mSitary force in 
^ eajntal, and of the fortilicatiooi erected at its en* 
tmce, as most oppreasive and insulting, not only to 
Ae inhabttawts rf Boston, but toaB thepe^eof the 
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province. They urged him to discontinue these offi^- | 

sive preparations; and declared that the citizens would 
not be satisfied until these hostile works were wholly 
demolished. Congress th^i adjourned to Cambridge, 
where they met the following week. 

T^ assembly was composed of patriotic and resolute ] 

mexky prepared for any measur^wMch should be-deemed 
wise or proper for the restoration.or defence of their vi- 
olated rights. They continued to meet by adjournments 
from time to time during the mOnth^ and to consult and 
adopt measures for the defence and safety of the province. 
They declared the counsellors appointed by the king and 
ministry unconstitutional ; they recommended the people 
to refrain as much as possible from purchaamg imported 
articles and goods of every description; the constables 
and coUectors of taxes were ordered^ not to pay any 
flums^ the treasurer of tiie proviBce, who had then 
become le^ opposed to. the pdiey of ministers, and 
would be likely to pay over die same to the oflSicers of 
the Qrown; but to retain it, and to pay it afterwards, 
as the congress might direct* An estiasMte was made 
of tile sum necessajty to be expended in providing ord- 
nance and. nulitary stores, in addition to the quantity 
then belong^ to the proidnce, and tiie estimated 
amount was twenty thousand pounds. 

They solemnly dedared, that, in thdr opinion, no- 
thing, except slavery, was more to be deprecated than 
bostifities with Great Britain; and that they had no 
desgn to attack or annoy his majesty's troops withii^ 
the province. But being satisfied, tint in their situa- 

VOL. VIII. — c 
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tion^ measures of defence and safety wwe absolutely 
Becessajry^ they proceeded to choose an executive com- 
mittee^ ydth authority to call out^ assemble and put in 
military array any portion of the militia of the province^ 
for the protection of the citizens ; and earnestly reoomr 
mended to the militia ofBicers>. as they regarded the 
liyes and liberties of their fellow citizens^ to he prompt 
in obedience to such requisitions. 

On tiie first of February following^ a second provincial 
congress met at Cambridge^ to which Mr. Gerry was 
also a delegate* This body^,as did the former/ made a 

public appeal to the patriotism of tb^e people. They 

I* 

acknowledged that the crisis wa/i alarming; but they 
entreated them, not to despond^ nop to rcjax in their 
preparations for defeqice. Great firmness and resolution^ 
they said^ were necessary ; and all the exel*tions to be 
made^ of which the resource of the country afforded 
the means and the power. They expressed their abhor- 
rence of actual hostilities ;, but dec^j^red their cdnviction^ 
that they were bouM to defend their civil rights^ both 
as men and as christians. Th^y referred to the 
claims of parliament for taxing the* pei^le in America 
without their consent^ and without any representatives 
in the British legislature ; and to the late acts for altering 
the charter of Massachusetts^ and introducing arbitrary 
measures and a military power^ which tended directiy 
to the entire misery and slavery of the people. And 
they expressed a firm belief^ that all America would 
support them^ in their struggles for liberty. 
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Much af the buidnesd of the congress^ and indeed of 
^11 the le^Iatk'e bodies in those days^ was prepared and 
arranged by committees. Of these Mr. Gerry was a 
principal member^ and we find him constantly associated 
inthem^ with the most distinguished citizens of the pro- 
vince. The two great committees were those of safety 
and supplies ; and in both of them he was very active. 
In the i^pring of 1775, kideed, this activity became ab- 
solutely necessary. There was a strong apprehension 
that troops would be sent to places where military stores 
were deposited, to remove them to the capital. The 
committee of safety, therefore, 'selected several person* 
to give notice of any movements of the British from 
Boston into the country j and. placed a watch at Concord , 
and at Worcester, where prdVisions and military articles 
were chiefly collected, for the purpose of giving an 
darm to the surrounding country, on the report of any 
such expedition. Spine, of the <^annon were ordered 
from Concord to Groton, and some were removed from 
Worcester to Leicester. The committee for supplies, 
chosen some time before, was also engaged in procuring 
powder, fire-arms^ bayonets sind flints, as well as various 
articles of provisions, to be in readiness for a large body 
of the militia, should it be necessary to call them out 
for the defence of the province. ' Scarcely had these 
measui^s been iaidopted when' the bloody scenes of Lex- 
ington and Concord occurred, and the war which had 
been so long dreaded, but which also had been so long 
inevitable, actually commenced. • About this period a - 
circumstance occurred with regard to the subject of 
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our memoir^ wkich^ as it has been preserved by tradir 
tioB^ is worthy of insertion. Tl^e committees of safety 
and supplies had beien ^tting at Cambridge on the day 
preceding the battle of Lexington^ and had adjourned 
before night; but Mr^ Gerry, with colonels Lee and 
Ome being at a distance from their houses^ determined 
to remain there till the next morning. In the middle 
of the nighty they were alarmed by the approach of the 
British troops^ on their march to Concord. When the 
main body came opposite the house in which these im- 
portant committees had been .«[tt3iig^ a file of soldiers 
was unexpectedly detached and ordered to sttrround the 
house^ for the purpose of taking prisoners such of the 
eommittee as might be there. With great difficulty and 
good fortune^ these gentiemw 'escaped with scarcely any 
covering but their shirts^ and concealed themsdves till 
the search was over. They afterwards returned ta 
spread the al^rm among the citiz.enS; and impel them 
to the noble resistance of that memorable day. Mr. 
Gerry contimied for some time aor activje and influential 
member of these committees^ and was the intimate friend 
and confidant of the revered g€»ieral Warren. 

4 

On the night preceding that gendeman's departure 
for Bunker Hill^ the two patriots retired to the same 
bed; the night was passed in a restiess anxiety for their 
country^ and the last words of this martyred hero be« 
fore his departure for the ^^awful heights'^ were adi 
dressed to his heart's best friend^ with a melancholy 
presentiment of his fate. 

Dulce et decorum est^ 
Pro patria mori 
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/Mr. Gerry attei^ed his duty that day in the provin- 
cial congreiss^ tihien sitting in Watertown,. and geneiiiJi 
Warren followed^ . where his dutycaBed him, to tke 
memorable heights of junker,, where he fell a martyr in 
the causey of libie^rty* . 

In the month of July following,; the irre^lar form of 
government whioh had existed for some time in Mas^-' 
diusetts was terminated, a^d in place of the provin<cial 
congress a re^ar legislature was chosen. Civil govern* 
mjQpt now assumed a m^re settled and regular form in 
the proyince; and. the patriotism and^moral principles 
of the people induced them to render prompt obedience 
to the rciguisiitions.of the general a^embly« .It was not 
until seyei^ months after this time, hoyirever, that the 
courts o£ justice were organized, and proceeded to the 
ordiiiary bvsuies^ of that department of government. 
Among the other judicial appointment^ we find that of 
Mr. Gerry, as a judge of the court of adnui:alty ; a post 
of much distinction and emolumieBt, and eertaiidy highly 
honourable when conferred on a gentieman of his years. 
This , post, however, he declined accepting, o&ring as 
i^reason^ his determination to devote himself to the.more 
active duties which the estigencies of his country then 
demanded, and which )iis age and peculiar habits well 
enabled him to give. . 

The strength, of this reason was appreciated by His 
fellow citizens, and the course he had pursued during 
the two years in which he had been engaged in the 
public service, had merited tiieir approbaticm, and re- 
ceived theii^ thanks. On a new electiw, on the eigh« 
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teenth of Juiuary^ 1776^ for delegates to aerve in l^e 
cqicitiueatal congress^ then in j^Bssiimat Phibri^pkia^ lie 
was cbpsen iu company with Hancock^ the Adamses axid 
Paine^ and tod^ his seat in that venerable body^ 0& the 
ninth of February following. The isBtructions whieh 
were gtyen at the time by the council of Massachusetts^ 
strongly mark the increase o£ decided feelings in opipo* 
sition to the British govemm^t^ and seem to glance 
even at ultimate independence. They emppwered their 
delegates^ with those of the other American colonies^tt , 
concert^ direct and order suchferther measures^ as shall 
to them appear best calculated for the establishment of 
right and liberty to the American colonies^ upon a basis 
permanent and secur^^ against the power and. aii: of the 
British administication^ and guarded against any future 
encroachments of their enemies. During the spring of 
this year we find Mr. Gerry on sev<eral important com- 
mittees ; on- the standing . committee for superintending 
the treasury^ certainly at that period the most laborious 
and important of all the duties of congress ; on that for 
reporting the best ways and means of snpj^ylng . the 
army i^ Canada with provwpni^ and necessaries ; on those 
appointed to inquire and report the best Ways an4 means 
of raising the necessary supplies to defray the expenses 
of the war for the present year^^ over and above the 
emission of bil)s of credit ; to devise the ways and means 
for rai^ng ten millions of dollars; to repair to head 
quarters near. New York> and inquire into the state of 
the army and the best means of supplymg their wants; 
ta fom plans for the 8)rrangement of the treasurjr depart* 
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i&eBt iQtnd the better eondacting^tjlie e|;ecutive; business 
of ocligre^s^ by hc^vds composed nf persons not mem- 
bers of that body ; and on several others requiring great 
personal attent|6% resource and promptne$s in the 
transaction of business. He brought very pointedly 
before the. housed the subject of regqlating and restnct^ 
ing the sutlers who ^supplied tihe army; a class of men 
who^ tajking advantage xif ihe necessities of the troops 
^d ^e mtuatien of the tim^^ preyed upon Uie hard 
earned and lUicertain gains of the soldiers. These« 
with various other acts^ equally hooiourable, among which 
we are to include /the signature of the Declaration of 
Ind<eipendence^ distinguished the first term of Mr. Ger- 
ry's public service in congress^ which closed' wit^ Ike 

Before this term, hovever, had expired, his feUow 
cidzens, gratified with the course he had pursued, had 

4 

again elected. him^ and looking forward with bolder 
views^ had given him i^struptibns in. which the latent 
principle^ of those of the preceding year were fully der 
veloped. You ane empowered, they say, with the dele-^ 
gates fifom the other Amencali states,, to Concert, direct 
and order si^ch farthm* meaaures, as shall to them appear 
best calculated for the establishment of right and liberty 
to tibie Aanerican sdEtes, upon a bajds permanent and se- 
cure against the power and art of the British adminis-- 
tration ; for prosecuting, the present war, concluding' 
peace, contracting alliances, .establishing commerce, and 
guarding againjrt: any future encrpaohments 4md machi* 
nations of their enemies ; with power to adjourn to such 
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time and places^ .as shall appear most conducive to the 
public safety and advantage, \yith these credentials 
he took his seat in congress a second time^ on the ninth 
of January, 1777, and resumed, or rather continued, 
the active duties of the preceding year. . We find hun 
a member of various committees ; among others, those 
for arranging the jdan of a general hospital; for intror 
ducing better. discipline into .the army; for regulating 
the commissary's department, a duty of great labour, 
which terminated in a long and elaborate rgiort, yet 
found among the journals of congress. On the fifth of 
July, 1777, congress found it absoliitely necessary to 
establish a body, with general powers in regard to the 
foreign commerce of the country, which had hitherto 
been distributed ^miong various committees, or ofllcera 
specially appointed. They resolved therefore that a 
new body, to be styled ^^ the committee of cflmmerce,'^ 
should be appointed, to consist of five members ; that 
this committee be vested with the powers granted to the 
secret committee, and that the members of the late se-» 
cret committee be directed to settle and close their ac^ 
counts, and transfer the balances to the committee of 
commerce. Of this body Mr. Gerry was a member; it 
was a post, indeed, for which his previous employments 
seemed peculiarly to adapt him. A Jew weeks after 
this appointment, he Wi)8 suddenly called on to leave 
Philadelphia and repair to the maip army under general 
Washington, where some difficulties had arisen from 
improper management in the department of the commis- 
sary; Mr. Liidngjston and Mr. Clymer were associated 
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with hini; and coBgress vested them with full authority 

to make whatever provision the exigency and import- 
ance of the case might demand/ 

It -would, however, be vain to attempt to trace Mr. 
Genry through Ws various public em J)loymeUts whilst in 
congress. We have but littlfi left even to point out what 
they were^ and we must remain content with the few 
and imperfect accmints with which the ^journals supply 
us. In the disastrous autumn and winter of 1777. he 
followed the fortunes of congress, driven as it was from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, and fromi Laucaster to York- 
tbwn. He took pari in ttxe interesting debates which 
so long engaged: the time of the house, ih settling the ar- 
tides of ifonfederation between the different states, arid 
exerted all his political and personal influence to effect 
a measure which the critical* situation of the country 
would not allow longer to be delayed. * He strongly op- 
posed the plah,;which was ilitroduced about this time, 
of depriving the small states uf their equal representa- 
tion in congress, and allowing votes in proportion to 
population ; he was toa well aware that such a step was 
fraught with innumerable evils on the ground of policy, 
if no regard even was to be paid to the fair claims of 
equal and undisputed sovereignty. At. a subsequent 
period of our history, when wise state^en met to deli- 
berate ill peace, and wifli all the light of experience, 
this was ja question of no trifling difficulty and delicacy ; 
and it waa at that time only to bfe arranged by mutual 
concession and good feeling. ' How absurd then would 
it have been, at that darkest period of our revolutionary 
VOL. VIII. — y^ 
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struggle ; whien our legislators were driven like fiitgitives 
from the capital, and sought uYiceytain safety in remote 
and dangerous places; when. their plumbers had dwin- 
dled/ their hopes diminished, and perhaps theiv reliance 
on the ability of their country much longer to sustain 
itself decreased, how useless would it have hteri to 
change at once a prominent feature of that government 
under which they had united in t»esistance, and to sup- 
port which tbfey had pledged their mutual eiForts. The 
change was chiefly supported by the delegates of Vir- 
ginia, a large and populous state, who perhaps hof unna- 
turally felt that something was due to her superior iftflu- 
ence and resources; but it was opposed of course by 
those who were to suffer by the change; and they ibund 
warm coadjutors in Mr. Gerry and other distinguished 
gentlemen of the same state. ' 

In October, 1777, Mr. Hancock, one of Mr. Gerry^s 
associates in the delegation of Massachusetts, retired 
from the honourable office of president of congress^ 
which he had held for nearly three years, since the 
death of Mr. Randolph, with great honour to himself, 
and satisfaction to the assembly. Dfeeming it but a just 
reward^ a delegate from alnother state brought in a reso- 
lution of thanks ^^for the unremitted attention, and 
steady impartiality, which he had manifested in the dis- 
charge of the various dirties of his office, since his elec- 
tion to the chair.'' No man more sincerely appreciated 
the worth and services of the president, than Mr. Gerry ; 
connected with him by the ties of constant associatioii, 
siniil^r views, and pletsonal friendship, he was indeed 



^ppy in all the. faonours he received^ an4 disposed to 
iiaite in every tefitunony to his' worthy .which could be 
pr^tperly ecmferi^d. He believed^ however^ and his 
opinioBs were those of some of the most distinguished 
memb^^s of congress^ that it was improper in that* body 
ibrs^ally to thank any preside^ tor the discharge of his 
oAcial duU^ • he was aware that the utility of suqh votes 
is lessened* by their frequent adoption, und fliat if they 
are to have any value, they mu^ be reserved for extra- 
ordinary occasioiis, not bestowed on the performance of 
acts which^ however mmtqrious and faithful, 9,re only 
the ordinary and just^ conduct of an honourable man, 
who asfiaunes <ir aeoepts the Nation to which they neces- 
sanly bdoiig.* The trut^ of these views is conirmed to 
tts i>y daily experience ; and we have all seen how much 
the wi^Fth of Such rewards has been lessened, by the little 
Jiesitation with which they have heea bestowed. . It was 
under these impries^ns that, on. the previous question 
being offered, Mr. Oerry voted for it; the s^ise of the 
house, however, was tfpposed to his own,' and tlie reso- 
lution was ultdmately adopted; 

in the following month we fipd Mc Gerry on a com- 
mittee, reporting a plan for the operations of the northern 
army under general Gates, whicb led the way to those 
measures that terminated in the glorious defeat and 
capture of Burgoyne; General Gates was direct^ to 
use ail means <if keeping possession of the forts and 
passes of ithe North river ; he was empowered to apply 
to the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New- York 
and New-Iersey, for such a number of their 
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as he should .judge necessary to maiatain the pos^ which 
he should order tq be taken on the ^id river^ to the 
end that his army might be in readiness to pursue suph 
operations as congress directed; jto obtain from them 
such aid as might be necessary to reduce Ticonderoga 
and fort Independence; to ereqt- fortresses ^l^erevep 
necessary^ and to adopt those vigorous measures .which 
were ultimately crowned with, such signal success. 

In the journals of congress of the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1777, we find the following singular resohiti^: 
^^That a committee of jthiree be appointed, to collect 
and digest the late useful discovevies for inaking molasses 
and spirits from die juice of cbrnstalks, and report a plan 
for communicating the ^d discaveries to the inhabitants 
of the several states/^ Of this committee Mr. iGrerry 
was appointed chairman ; but whether or not the reso^ 

4 

lution was proposed or the plan suggested by him, we 
have ^no means of ascwtaining. If it was so, it would 
indicate some attention both to natural history, and to 
the productive resources and coiflmerce of the country. 
It does not appear that the plan was ever made publicly 
known ; at least we have not been able to obtain toy 
evidence of such a fact. 

As the winter approached, the condition of the army 
became a subjiect of great interest, and demanded imme- 
diate attention. Notwithi^tanding the large quantities ai 
clothing which had seasonably been ordered from Eu- 
rope for <the armies of the United Stat^, such had 
been the obstructions, from a variety of causes, that an 
adequate supply had not been imported, and it had be- 



Gome necessary that immediate provisions should be 
made to d^end the troops from* the inclemency of the 
winter^ and to prevent ''future disappointinents of the 
like nature. With this view a resolution was brought 
forward^ and warmly supported iiy Mr. Oerry^ recom- 
mending the subject to .the different states ; ur^g them 
to procure^ in addition to the allowances of clothing 
heretofore made by congress^ supplies of bjbnkets^ shoes^ 
stockings^ shirts^ and other clothing for the comfortable 
subsistence of the officers an^ft soldiei^ of their respectiye 
battalions. He seems^ indeed^ to. have jmrticularly in- 
terested himself in the situation of the army ; for we 
find him at this period on a Committee, appointed to de- 
vise ways and means for providing a sufficient supply of 
provisions for t}\e army ; on another to inquirein what 
nuuiner the department 'Of the clothier*general had been 
^lecuted^ and report such regidations as appeared ne- 
cessary to be ad(^ted for tlie better execution of that 
office ;. and finally instructed by a unanimous resolution^ 
with Mr. Morris and Mr. Jones^ forthwith to repair to 
the army^ and^ in a private ccmfidential consultation with 
general Washington; to ponsider of • the best and most 
practicable means for carrying ^n a winter's campaign 
with vigour and^suoeess; an object which congress had 
much at hearty and on soch* consultation^ with the con- 
eumsnce of general WashingtpU; to direct every mea- 
sure which -circum&tances required for promoting the 
public service* 

On the first -of January^ 1778, Mr. Gerry took his 
seat a third time in congress^ having befen elected by 
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the gei^ral assiemUy xm ^ the fourth of Decimiber pre- 
ceding^. He had soaroely appeared, when we find him 
tsdcing a prominent part in the affairs which arose oiit of 
the defeat and capitulation of the British army at Sara* 
toga; a measure tiiat had been the result of a plan of 
operatiotis, in forming which, as we have already 
seen, he had been very zealous and eflioient. The 
terms of the conveiition Jiad 'been as ^vourable and ho- 
nourable as. the vanquished could expect ; the conduct 
of the American army to the unfortunate British troops 
had been marked with generosaty and kindness; and 
while awaiting the time of embarkati<>n, every thing was 
done for them that could have been, reasonably de- 
manded. On some frivolous complaint, however, made 
by a few officers, general Burgoyne chose to accuse the 
American government with a violation of the conven- 
tion, and in a letter to general Gates, on the fourteenth 
of November, went so far as to declaife thait the -public 
feith was broken. This letter being laid before con- 
gress, gave ^n alawii. It corroborated an apprehension 
previously entertained, that the captured troops, on their 
embarkation, would ma:ke a junction witK the BritiiSh 
garrisons in America; The declaration of the general, 
that ^^the public fdith was broken,^' while in the power* 
of congress, was considered by them as destroying the 
security which they before had in his pei^nal honour j 
for in every event he might adduce this previous notice 
to justify his future conduct. ' Resolutiojis were dffered 
declaring these sentiments, but many of tiie delegates, 
while they were perfectly willing to regard the charge 
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as tiiiwaiTatitert by the jti^ ccxosfraclion of aaiy article 
0f the coGxetLikotiy and at the saihe tiise as affoedjHig 
grmind to feat* that he mighty tm^er sueh a pretext^ at* 
tempt to disengage Mmsetf atid.hi^ army fipom; the obli- 
gatimd under Whieh the tii^eaty placed them ; were yet 
tfhdecided to foHow tip these epinions to their cease- 
€[aenees^ and 'Consider it as a personal breach of honour. 
There were others^ howefver/ more resolute and manly ^ 
and among the most decided of- them was Mr, Gerry. 
He plainly saw the consequences to which such false 
scruples would lead ; and that nmch of the glory and 
utility of ah event which had secured the hopes of Ame- 
rica with foTis$pk Mtiom^^ wiOfuld be lost for ever. He 
Iherefbre warmly advocated a decisivfe course, and for- 
tltttat^ly for the country it Was adopted ; a resolution 
wa^ passedy that the embarkation iof lieutenant general 
Burgoyne^ and the troops under his command, should be 
siispended tiH a distinct and explicit ratification of the 
convention' of Saratoga i^ljiould be properly notified by 
the ^ourt o^ Great Britain. The subsequent conduct of 
the British gdvernirient, temporising and evasive^ proved 
at once the justibe and policy of' these measures. 
' During the year 1778, Mr.* Gerry- renewed his exer- 
tions to improve the state and conduct of the commis- 
sary and hospital departments of the army; two branches 
of the military art, of paramount importance to the 
etommon s6ldiers>, but greatly liable to neglect and abuse. 
He aldD exerted all his efforts to obtain an^ allowance for 
the soldiers, after their term, of service had expired, not 
only those who were citizens of tihe United States, but 
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the foreigners who had united their fortunes with them. 
No (^cer^ however high^ escaped his vigilant inquiries 
into die performance of his duties; every act of oppres- 
iriion or misconduct .which came to his knowledge was 
brought prompdy b^ore congress^ and fairly and fully 
investigated. The military ^ committees of congress 
found him an active member^ or a ready coadjutor^ and 
the soldiers knew him as dieir steady advocate and 
friend. 

In the journal^ of congress of this year we find two 
curious resolutions oifered^ which indeed relate no&l*- 
ther to Mr. Gerry than that hisname is recorded among 
those who voted on the question. The first was in the 
month of July^ when a motion was made; that the sense 
of the house should be taken^ whether it was proper th^^t 
congress should appoint any person of an ecclesiastical 
character, to any civil office imd6r the United States. 
What the sense of the house would have been on so 
angular a subject, we areata loss. to. know, for on a 
motion for the previous question, it was resolved that 
the main one should not then be put ; and it is somewhat . 
surprising that the delegates of the New England states, 
without an exception, voted in faivonr of this' mode of 
avoiding the discussion. There was -certainly nothing 
in our constitution or laws, which rendered either just 
or advisable the exclusion of a large class of citizens, 
generally among the best educated and most intelligent, 
from the performance of many civil duties for which 
they seem peculiarly qualified. In New England, from 
the earliest times, they had been the political as well as 
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Spiritual leaders Qf the peopje; and in the motker coun- 
try, the duties of the magistrs^te w^e almost generally 
united with the pious care and . instmction of their flocks* 
The other resolution perhaps arose from feelings some* 
what similar to those which dictated thisy^ at Jeast from 
feelingd which would seek to separate^ itt much as pos- 
sible^ the offices and projpes^on of i^^jgion from all that 
might be deemed peculiarly w^ldly^ ^ther in the 
performance (^ duties or the .enjoyments of amusements 
J9. the . joui^l of the suqeeeding October ois found the 
following' entry. -^^A^aotion was liiadB that congress 
pa^ the following* re^soljitions : Whereas true religion 
and good momIs.are the only solid foundations of public 
liberty and happiqf^s : R^solved^i that it be^ an^ it is 
hef eby earnestly rf^couim;endi^d t^ the ^^veral states^ to 
take the most ef^ect^a^ mea$iif es &r tbc^ enpoliTagprnent 
thereof, and^for the suppre^ing the^tricai entertainments, 
horse-racings gaming, and su<^. other divei;sions as are 
productive of idleness, dissipation,. and a gejaetal depra- 
vity of principles .and. manners. R^sglved^ that all offi- 
"cers in ,the army of the United States be,, and hereby 
are strictly enjoineji, to see that the good and wholesome 
rules provided for the discountenancing of profaneness 
and vice, andi the preservation of morals amcmg the sol- 
diers, are 'duly and punctually observed. '^ These reso- 
lutions were carried by a (considerable majority, and it 
might be supposed that they wei^^ sufficiently severe 
against an amusement, deeply fixed in the habits and in- 
clinations of the people. The sturdy foes of the stage 
determined, however, to carry their vengeance still 
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farther^ and' to check its fatal influeiice in the cabinet^ 
as well as the field j a few days after^ they therefore 
brought foirward the following additional resolution^ 
which also passed. . 

^^ Whereas> frequenting play-houses and theatrical 
entertainmentS5 has a fatal tendency to divert the minds 
of the people^ from. a due attention to the means neces- 
sary for the defence qt their country^ and the preservar 
tion of t&eir liberties : Resolved^ that any person holding 
an office under the United States^ who shall act^ pro- 
mote^ encourage^ or attend mok pl&ys> shall be deemed 
unworthy to Hold such' office^ and shall be accordingly 
dismissed/' 

Th^e circumstances are perhaps unimpprtant^ but 
meeting with them as we did^ among the political re^ 
cords of t}ie times^ they seemed to be incidents worth 
relating^ if not worthy of rc^exion. 

In addition to ;his services on military affairs^ Mr. 
Gerry was this year much occupied with the subject of 
finance ; one whii^h? as the w^ was farther prolonged^ and 
the resources of the country more exhausted^ became of 
paramount importance^ as well as of great labour and 
difficulty. In July he was appointed on a coniinittee to 
which was referred a plan for the establishment of a new 
treasury board or department; in August w6 find him^ 
witii several other members^ directed to examine the 
state of the money and finances of the country^ and make 
report relative to them from time to time .; and in Sep* 
tember^ a report of the treasury board was referred to 
him and two other delegates^ relating to a confederaljund^ 
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and the mode of issuing and accoiipting for loan office 
certificates. In the following spring at grand committee 
was appointed by congress, consisting^ of one delegate 
frwn every state, who were directed to take into fiill 
consideration the foreign affitirs of the nation, and the 
conduct pursued by the commissioneis abroad. This 
Aey <Kd, and, as appears by their report, with no un- 
decided spirit. Whatever may have been the evils com- 
plained^of, they se^m to have probed them deeply, and 
advised the st^ngest course for their immediate remedy. 
They declared it 'to congress as their opinion, that minis- 
ters plenipotentiary were only necessary at that lime at 
the courts of Yersodlles and Madrid*; . that in the course 
of their examination and inquiry, they found many com- 
playits against the commissioners, and the political and 
commercial agency of Mr. Deane; Which complaints, 
with the evidence in support thereof, they delivered 
up, and to which they begged leave to r^fer. That sus- 
picions and animosities had arisen am(mg the said com- 
missioners, which might be highly prejudieial* to the 
honour and interests of the tJnited States. That the 
appointments of the said commissioners be vacated^ and 
that new appointments be made* That there should be 
but one plenipotentiary minister or coi&missioner for 
these United States at a foreign court. That no pleni- 
potentiary minister or commissioner for these United 
States, while he acted as such, should exercise any other 
public office. That no persion be appointed plenipo- 
tentiary minister or commissioner for these United States 
who was not a citizen thereof, and who had not a fixed 
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and permanent intevest dierein: This report gave rise 
to a long and watm debate^ in which Mr. Gerry took a 
very leading par t^ anxious^ as he was^ to check in the 
outset a line of conduct* which conld not but embarrass 
us in our new relations^ and might ultimately prove 
injurious to the honour and interests of the United 
States. 

For two or three months succeeding this period, Mr. 
Gerry appeats to haveb^n, absent from tlie house, pro- 
bably called away "by thie'situatiok of his private afikirs, 
which his long and continued attention to public duties 
had considerably deranged. ' In the summer, however, 
he returned ; a^d^t^e find hilm almosiimmediately at his 
favourite subject^ the assisttoce of the army. He was 
appointed chairman of a committee pn the subject, and 
soon brought in a set of honourable and useful resolu- 
tions, which, being adopted, infused he w ispirit into the 
army, and .were no uidmip'ortant cause of our subsequent 
suceess. ^^ Whereas,'^ he declared, ^^ the army of the 
United Slates of America have by their patriotism, va- 
lour and perseverance in the defence nf the rights and 
liberties of their t?ountry, become entitled to the grati- 
tude as well as the approbation of their fellow citizens : 
Resolved, that it be, atld it is hereby recommended 
to the several states that have not already adopted mea- 
sures for that purpose, to make such fuf ther provision 
for the officers and for the soldieris enlisted for the war^ 
to them respectively belonging, who shall continue in 
service till the establishment of peace, as shall be an ade- 
quate compensation for the many dangers, losses and 
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hardships they ha^e sidfered a^d been exposed to in the 
course of the present contest; either by granting to 
their oflSiceM half pay Ibr life, and proper rewards to 
theirioldiers ; or in such other manner as may appear 
most expedient to the legisllitures of the several states. 
S^solyedy that it be^ and bereby is recomrnended 
to the several statos^ to make such provision for the 
widows <tf^. such of thAijt' officers and such of their sol- 
diers enfisted 'fiir jAe War^ «s have died or ^ay die in 
the service^ as ^H secure to diem the sweets of tJiat 
liberty^ fbr the attaiagmept of which tlieir husbands had 
nobly laid down 0\tit JHres.^' 

He was also^ about IJhis time^ appointed with Mr. 
Mcnris and Mr. DicSdnson to. prepare a letter to the 
several states^ mentioning, to^tltem theeevideM intentions 
of the British to. commence the oiisuing campaign mtfa 
ne^ vigour^ and ur^n^ .theqr to strong efforts. ^^ It is 
proper you should be infimned/' say they^ ^^ that our 
allies were much concerned, to fiad^ Uliat preparatipns 
were not earlier made for a vigorous campaign. The 
exertions of Amiarica are necessary to ohtain the great 
objects of the alliance^ her liberty^ sovereignty and in- 
dependence. , The barbarities already eschibited by the 
enemy^ and their avowed determination to give a still 
greater scope to their ravages^ are additional-motives to 
our endeavouns. Congress are fully convinced^ there- 
fore^ that you will comply with theiiwMmest wishes to 
prepare lor the most immediate and most vigorous ope- 
rations^ particularly by filling up your battalions^ and 
having the mititiA of your state ready to march at the 
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shortest wafBing. It is. highly probablie diat circum- 
stances may soou call them fbrtSl to opente offemively ; 
and it is hoped and expected with such energy and 
effect^ as to free these states from their hostile . inva* 
ders/^ 

On the fourteenth ,of October, 1779, Mr. Gerry 
offered to congress a resolution, wfaifih was immediately 
adopted, relative to the late Indian Wars. It may be 
recollected, that in the 'man;^ preidoiuj expeditions whi<di 
had been carried on againsi these savages, ample ven- 
geance had been taken on som^ of them ; but these par- 
tial successes produced no lasting^benefit. The few who 
escaped, had it in their power to make thoasa&d& mise- 
rable. For the permanent scji^rity of the frontier in- 
habitants, it was Besolyed,iin the. year 1779, to cairy a 
decisive expedition kiito,the Indian country. A consi- 
derable body of continental ti*Q(](ps.wa& selected for this 
purpose, and put under the con^mand of general Sulli- 
van. The Indi^,:on Jieadring of the expedition pro- 
jected a^inst thcim, acted wilh firmness. They col- 
lected their strength, took pbssession of proper ground, 
and ferlifiedMt with judgmeni:. General Sullivan, on 
the twenty-ninth of August, attacked tbem in their 
works ; they stood a cannonade for more th»i two hours, 
but theii gave way. This ^gi^ment proved decisive. 
After the trenches were forced, the Indians fled without 
making any attempt to rally. The consternation occa- 
sioned among them by this defeat was so great, that they 
gave up all ideas of further resistance ; and^from that 
period^ being made to feel those calamities they were 
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wont to inflict ^n others^ they became cautious^ and 
timid. Qur frontier setdements were restored to at 
least a comparative tranquillity^ and our citizens enjoyed 
a sjiftty which had been long unknown. It was under 
these circiiflistances that Mr. Gerry brought the sub- 
ject before ccmgress; and was gratified by their imme- 
diate assent to the following resolutioiis^ which he pro- 
posed^ . ^^ That the liianks of congress be given to his 
excellency ^n^ral Washington^ for directing^ and to 
miyor general Snlliyan^ and the brave d&cers and sol- 
ders und^r his.pommand^ foi^ efi^tually executing an 
important expedition against such d the Indian natimis 
as^ encouragedffafr- the counsels and conducted by the 
officers of .{lis BiaiiLnnic majesty^ had perfidiously waged 
an uprovo]ced and cruel war against these United States^ 
laid waste many of their defenceless towtis^ and with 
savage barbmty slaughtered the inhabitants thereof.^^ 

About this period Mr.«Gerry gave a strong instance 
of the firm republican 4>rinciples by which he was actu- 
ated, in an attempt which he made to remove from the 
members of ciMigress^ alLliability to that indirect corrup- 
tion, which, to a man of ambifious character, is more 
tempting than a bribe. He offered as a resolution, that 
^^ as it might be highly injurious to tke^interests of these 
United States, to permit candidates for public offices to 
vote in, or otherwise influence^ Aeir own elections ; that 
congress wiU not appoint any member thereof during 
the time<of his sitting, or within six months after he shall 
have been in congress, to any office under the said states 
for which he> or any other for his benefit, may receive 
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any salary^ fees^ or other emcdument." This he twice 
brought before the house^ and urgad it with all the 
strength of his talents^ but withoat saceess : he was not 
indeed fidrly met^ but a majoiity of the delegates^ either 
confident of their uncorruptible purity^ or unwilling to 
close any door to merited honours^ passed it over by a 
nlent vote on the previous question. 

In the year 1780^ Mr. Gerry retired from congress, 
in which he had served five years; with iMi small per* 
sonal inconvenience^ and greatly to the. injury of his 
private affairs. What his course had lieen during that 
period^ enough has been said to show. As in the state 
le^slature^ at a previous period^ his assidnity^ attention 
and extensive information made him wominent. in de* 
bate^ and caused him to be placed on all important com- 
mittees ; while his advice and opinion were respected 
as the cool and deliberate decision of an' undeviatiiq; 
patriot. No difficulty detesred him^ ho danger dis- 
mayed him. In the mosttryiqg moments his courage 
and constancy remained unshaken^ and his detenhmation 
never for a moment wavered tofffotect the independence 
and maintidn the freedott of his country at every hazard. 
To the amelioration and protection of its safeguard^ t&e 
army^ his sealous/ his unwearied Efforts were constantly 
exerted; during the whole period that he sat in the 
revolutionary congress^ lie re<:^eived and deserved the 
emphatic titie of the solder's MeiLd. Greneral Wadi* 
ington depended on no one with more confidence for the 
promotion of his plans than on Mr» Gefry^ and his con- 
fidence was never disappointed. His speech in favour 
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of compensatioa tQ the army on 0^ resolution which we 
l^ve aliseady had occasion to notice^ was considered at 
the time a noble an^tance of magnanimity^ as it was a 
splendid display ' of eloiquence and patriotism. In aU 
most ev^ry pii]a([^ipal measure relative to the military 
affidrs of ,the time^ he was ctmspiouous 'and useful ; he 
eVen^ indeed exceeded the limits of. his, duty^ perhaps 
his prudence a&.a statesman y for when called accidenr 
tally to. the army> he went so far as to ^ter its ranks. 
When general Howe marched ^to Chestout^ Hill^ and 
afterwardi^ when general Khiphausen jAiarched to Spring- 
field tJb engage this American army 9. Mr. Gerry was at 
the^nde of tbexommander in phief^ acting in the civil 
oapacity of a delegate or committee from congress. The 
/situation however was top interesting to his feelings^ and 
his spirit was 1^. manly: to stwd quietly. by, while his 
/eJlow citizens were fighting the babies of th^r country ; 
he solicited employment from general Washington, and 
was^allowed by him to exercise a command during the 
period he remained with the army, as a volunteer. 

Another subject by which Mr. Gerry's congressional 
career ii»4istinguished,.at the period of yrhich we speak, 
was thaLof the resources of the. country, and this is in- 
deed fully proved by the facts which have been already 
' enumerated. On all subjects of finance he was able aiid 
eminent. His dear and penetrating nfind could uni*avel 
the;perplexities of a siystem, more confused and entangled 
than any :o^cfr whioh has evet fallen within ourTcnow- 
vledgeyand his ifLvention, and ingenuity were in constant 
demand, tt> de^velop or apply IjJiie resource* of the coqn- 
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try. In a letter written several years dirice by. ]Jlr. 
Adams^ the late president of the United States^ l^e beai^ 
public testimony to the skill. of Mr. Gerry in these sub- 
jeetS; and bestows op. him the prais^ of originating^ while 
a member of the ccnnmittee of finance^ the most K^uable 
provisions of the present system. Som^e of his remarks 
apply indeed to a subsequent ..period of his life^^bot ' 
throwing as they do on the character and talents of Mr« 
Gerry new lights from a source the most authentic and 
pure, we take this occasion to insert them, ^^^n 
Gerry," observes the late President Adams, ^^ was a 
jGinancier, and had been employed .for years on the cona,- 
mittee of the treasury in the old congress, and a vmt 
ihdefatjigable member too. That committee had laid tfa$ 
foundation, for the present system, and had organized dt 
almost as well, though they had ^ot the .assistance of 
clerks and other conveniences, as at. present. . Any man 
who will look into the journals of the^ old congress, may 
see the organization,, and the daily labo^rs and regoi^ 
of that committee, and itoay form some judgment of the 
talents and services of Mr* Gerry in th;ait department. 
I knew the oti3icers of the treasury in Han\ilton's,time, 
dreaded to see him rise in the house on any question of 
finance, because, they said, he w^is a man of so much in- - 
fluence, that they always feared he would discover some ., 
error, or carry some point aspnstthem." Such is the 
testimony of a man who was himself mnon^t the most 
aptiveof our revolutionary leaders, apd Who, p a long 
life, had the opportunities as well as the sound iibiliti^, 
whjch enajbled him to ft)r][n strong and correct, opinions 
of the leading statesmen of his age. 
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' Thfe stftte of Massaichusetts would aot, however, long 
permit the absence of Mr. Ger^y from the theatre of 
his vftW ^anied fame. On the twentyVseventh of June, 
1783, hy a j(mit ballot of both houses of assembly he 
was elected, ahd on the fourteenth of August following, 
,^again * took his seat as a delegate from, that state in con- 
gress, where h^ recommenced the acttv.e career of pub- 
Ke usefulness^ which he had pursued at a preceding 
perjo^. Scarcely, however, ha4 h^ resumed his duties, 
when the subject in which he had Tormeriy taken so 
deep a<i intereA was again brought to his attention, and 
iWa maimer not a little embarrassing. This subject was 
the compensation of the troops. Congress, in the year 
VfSOy resolved, that the officers of the army, who should 
cpntinuie thereiaa during the war, should be entitled to 
Kalf pay for life ;a and ajt the ^ame time resolved, that all 
such as should retire therefrom, in consequence of the 
new arrangement which was th^ri ordered to take place, 
should be entitled to the same benefit: of this half pay 
a (fon^mutation was afterwards propose^, by which five 
years^' whole pay was granted in lieu of the half pay. 
A measure of this nature, so for from being obnoxious to 
cen^^e, would seem to be a sacred duty; a small return 
indeed to those whose services v/erc beyond price, since 
ho price could haVe induced an army to endure the fa- 
jSgues, the disasters, and the neglected sufferings of the 
American soldiery, had they not been inspired with sen- 
timents which raised them far above a mercenary band. 
By some of the states, howevpr, the course adopted by 
esngress was regarded as extravagant and partial ; wea- 
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and it wasi^aia referred^tt) a conunittee* In the me^ 
time Mr. Gerry had become a member •f the iiouse ; 
his former sitaati<m9 his pwuliar knowledge and in(»est 
in the sui)ject^ and the section of the country whence Ije 
came^ all made it deorabl^ that his views ■should' be 
known. He was accordin^y placed on a commijttee 
*with Mr. Huntington and Mr; Foster^ and the matter 
was again examined anew. On the twenty-^fth of Sep- 
tember their report was taken up by the house^ and 
agreed to by a Qonsiderable minority. In it they teplied 
firmly^ and with much propriety^ to the observations 
made by the state of Massachusetts. Without dwelling 

• 

on the reasonableness and justice of the provi»on itsdf^ 
they observed that it had been granted at a critical pe-^ 
riod of the war^ when Our finances leere embaitassed^ 
our credit impaired^ our army distressed^ the officers 
discontented^ and re^gnation so general^ as to threaten 
the dissolution of a corps on whose military experience 
tiie public ^ifety^ in the judgment of the commander iik 
chief, greatiy depended. No doubt corid be ^dter- 
tuned but that congress were of opinion that this was the 
only proviaon, by means ti which they could establish 
a military force, sufficient to protect the country i^inst 
the dangers that surrounded it; and although it was to 
be regretted that sueh a proviaon had given uneasiness 
to the state of Massachusetts, yet its pn^priety was proved 
by experience, and its result was that brilliant success 
winch had hastened the blessings of an honourable peac^. 
<^ Your committee,'^ they say, ^' hold it to be the bounden 
duty of congress, to leave no effiMt unessayed, that may 



enable them fo conf<»*m 4x> the known and express sense 
of tbteir constituents ; but a perfect compliance mth the 
wishes of every pfti^ will often be founds after due- con* 
sid^ration^ impracticable. . 

Your eomtnittee ciDusider iite measure of congress 
1^ tl^e i^9»lt of a deliberate jud^ept^ framed on a gene* 
ral view of the interests of the unionat large. They 
conclude it to be a truth> that no stute in this confede* 
racy caa claim i(more equitably than an individual in a 
soqiety) to derive advantages fipom.a unipn^ withput con-^ 
forming to the judgHi£in.t of a cojBstitutibnid majority of 
.those who oppose' it ; stilly however^ they conceive it 
will be found no less true, that if a state, every Way so 
important* as^.Massacluisetts, should wit|ihold her solid 
su{||ioH to cqastitutional measures of the confederacy, 
the result must he^ja, dissolution of tke union ; and then 
she must jjiiotd herself as alone responsible for the anar- 
chy and doiQ»estic Confusion that may succeed, and for 
exposing all these ^confederated states (who, at the com- 
menoement ^ the late wai;, leagued to defend her vio- 
lated riglits) an easy prey to the machinations of their 
enemies, d^jA "the sport of European politics : And there- 
fore ^t&ey are«of bpiniOAr that congress should still con- 
fl^e^ that a fre^enlightefled ala4 generous people, will 
never hazard ^(^nsecfbei^ce^ -so, perilous and alarming; 
and^in all .ci^eumstsnceB rUy on the wisdom, temper and 
virtue of ^their constituents) which, (guided by an all 
wise Providence) havc^ver in^wposed to aver|; impend- 
ing evils and i^qrtuQies.^' . \ ' . , 
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From tlus period during the rmasn^ier of the year> 
we find Mr. Gerry's attention directed to all the chief 
objects in ndiich the policy of the countiT" was involved. 
The arrangement of several points of for^gn negotiar 
tion ; the permanent residence of congress ; the pay- 
ment and discharge of the gallant foreigners who hdd 
joined our army, during, the revoliation ; the settlement 
of bounty lands on the discharged soldiery; and the 
formation of- treaties with the Indiafts, , • 

During the year 1784/ Mr. jGrerry coi^inued to be a 

m 

member of congress; In March he appears aa cl^Bur- 
man of a conjimittee^ on wmch were ]V£r. l^tiMfa^ and 
other distinguished. |entlemen^ to whom were referred 
several points of our foreign rektioiis. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed a -member of the grand comtaiit- 
tee instructed to revise the. institution of the treiisury 
department^ and report whs^tever alterations ti^ey should 
think necessary. . This task .proved one of iaunense 
labour 9nd in^cacy^ and is the subject of:^many.long: 
reports^ wbich^ however instructiTe tp a. financier, 
would afford, but little interest to a. general 'read.er. 
More pleasure will be feU by ^11, in leaftiing.the effi^ 
of Mr. Gerry ta befriend a m2»[x.Avho stifl lives ii^.tbe 
most devoted and .gratefiil recollection nf ouif cpuntgr^ 

as one of the purest^ the nofaiest, the nu)st dimnterested 

■ " ■ * ' .. * • 

of her benefactors, baron Steubent - At the close o9 the 
war he had addressed a letter to congp^^enclonng^his 
resignation) and on his .so domgy^a copi^ttee^ad hepa 
appointed^ who proposed ftvgh^e hlm^ as'SLCom{)reiftati«n 
for his services^ thirteen thousand -d9llars> exj^usi^e of 
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|iis pay. Mi*. Gerry^ however^ thoughf that to such a 
man^ an ^ct of more prompt liberality was due^ and he 
]Mropose4> in lieu of the report o&the coftimittee^ the fol* 
lowing n^Iiition : ^^ Whereas major general baron Steu- 
ben^ H the instance oiji^e Mends of Ameiica^ and with 
the advice and caQjcmrrenq^e of the ministers of the United 
States in Frjati^ey^d> i|i the latter end of the year 1777^ 
come.over to Am^rica^ and p^ducing the most honour- 
ably testimpnials of his. mititary rank and abilities^ did 
ptoffer his^ services to congress^ declaring^ at the same 
thne^ thant; he^oi^ld not make any previous stipulations 
ferilgr^ard^ but would leave it to be determined by 
co]|^res8/«fter they should have proofs and experience 
of his meift and services. And whereas the abilities 
and zi^ of 4(mt meriton^us officer^ in the department 
of- insp^pdttnr. gei^eral^ have been the principal. cause of 
intitiduQ^g and perfecting discipline in our army> and 
establishing Bubh a systenl «f economy ad produced an 
esdraordi^ary leduotion o£ expenses : Resolved^ that the 
Superintindant of finan^^ be directed to issue securities 
beaoring a]|.*a9hual iptea^t of six per Cjfnt. and payable 
^ pther debts 4^!^ to the army^ to. the said major gene- 
ral baMp Si&abqn^ to the amount pt forty-five thousand 
doUM% in full of all sums due to him for pay^. arrearages 
of paj;^ rations^ sub^stence> half-pay or commutation^ 
and of all other denmnds for services i^d sacrifices in 
the cause of the Unked^States/' This resolution^ how- 
ever^ was tuot adopted^ but a barren vote of thanks was 
passed some days after^ leaving the payment of a debt 
of gratitude and tumour ^' to be liquidated by the proper 
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officers.'' InAgnant at such a proceeding^. Mr. Oerry^ 
renewed his efforts^ supported ^y Mr. Jefferson^ that 
the sum of ten tiiousand dollars should he presented |p 
the noble foreigner ; but this also wis rejected* 

On the thirtieth of April, ft^.,fierry presentad a rei 
port to congress^ of much imp^rta^oe• ^ It related to the 
commercial regulations of the states, atd totl^e "power to 
be exercised by that> body on such n)atters, a sifbject 
which, since the terminatrq^ of the war, had beCj)me 
highly interesting, f^ The , situation of ; eoii|merce at 
this time,'' he observes^. ^^ ohhn^ the attenty^n of the 
several states, and few pbjects of greater impbrtsAiqy can 
present themselves to their notice; The ^ ftrtune^ ol 
eve^y citizen is interested in the success; th^eof-; for.it 
is the constant source of weaUh and ine^l^ve tdindus-* 
try ; and the ^alue of our prodUce.and oiJf laiiti must 
ever rise or fall, in proportion to the.proppei^i^s or adr 
verse state of trade. Already has Great Britain adopted 
regulations, destructive of oifr comn^erce^svith h^r Wlest 
India Islands; There was reason to esypeot tKiat. *mea- 
sures ^ unequal, anidt so. little calculated tig promote 
mercantile intercourse, would not' be jpersevered uU)^ 
an enlightened nation. But these measure are^^win^ 
intp system. It would be the duty of congress, ,^ jit ,ia 
their wish, to meet the atteigpts of Great Brits^n with 
similar restrictions cm her commerce ; but their powers 
on this head are not explicit, an^ the propositionl^ made 
by the legislatures of the several states^ i^ender it neces- 
sary to take the general sense of -the union on this sub- 
ject. Unless the United States ifk congress assembled. 
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shall be vested with powers competent to the protection 
of commerce, they can never command reciprocal ad- 
vanta^^ in trade ;r and without these, our foreign com- 
mepee nfust' declide, . and eventually be annihilated, 
ild^endb it is necessary that the states shquld be explicit, 
and isx, on jsome eifeetual mpde by which foreign com- 
merce, not founded oti •|»rinciples of equality, may be 
testrainedi.''^ To Secure these advantages, andjto fix 
tli!pse prinei|>les, he proposed that th^ states should vest 
ih congress, ifor fifteen years, % power to prohibit im- 
'port#or exp6r|i by any nation, not in alliance with us ; 
and a resoltltio^ to that, effect Was adopted. 

\>n the sixth of Dec«iber, 1784, Mr. Gerry took his 
seat in the old cbngr^^s, for Hit hst term during which 
he seeved if that ve^able body, but he held the same 
promineiR ftation, and t^ok' the same active part in its 
proceedings^ whi^ he had done in bupier times. He 
served on a cAnmittee for expediting\the settlement of 
public accounts; for adjusting the claims of Virginia 
against the t/mted .States J 6r remedying (he irregular 
rd|>rebex;itation of the states in congress ; and many others 
of much dighity and honour. Before Me left this thea- 
tre of tais^reputsLtion, he had also the satisfaction to find 
that one measure to Which he had at afoimer period 
devoted much of his attentlbn, and which he still had 
very seriously at heart, had attracted the favourable no- 
tice of those whom he represented, although he had not 
been able to prevail oh congress itself to coincide in his 
vieWs. It may be recollected that five years before, he 
had offered a resolution whoise objecit was to prevent the 
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appointment of members of congress to any oflBlce under 
the states^ from which they were to receive emoluments. 
He had since urged it on the house9 4)ut had bee» twice 
defeated. Since then his hopes of its passage had>Iaid 
dormant^ until his own state^ convinced o£ the pro)>riety 
of the measure^ determim^ to sanation the vieW$i»f net 
delegate by her approbation^ and to' aid them by h^r in- 
fluence. She accordingly took up the subject with spirif^ 
and addressed a series of instructions on die subject to 
her representatives^ so fiiU of excellent policy^ and aris- 
ing from and bearing so directly upon 44(e views ^.Mr. . 
Gerry ^ that it seems both usisljitl and^pip^er to insert 
them. "The United States,^ \ they observe, "ha^ng 
formed by the wisdom of. thdir councils and established 
by their exertions, a federal unituV which i^ no lass ne^ 
cessary to the freedoin of eac^, than imjIRrtentto the 
independence of all the states, eveigy.measuf^. ought to 
be adopted and Vigorously executed, which can have a 
tendency to, perpetuate an insti]tution that r^flfects-so 
much honour upon human nature, and so stron|fly points 
the world to the true political felicity of mank^. Sat 

• 

whatever marks of wisdom and perfection appear upon 
the fece of this system, it cannot be expected <|hat pro- 
vison is ra^e against eveiy species of corruption, which 
ambition and ayarice may attempt to introduce for the 
subversion of it; and therefore in;the early age oi our 
national existence, the United States iiC congress as- 
sen^led, will doubtless form such resolutions and lesta- 
blish such principles, as will have a tendency to prevent 
designii^ men, in future ages, frctaoi sapping thclbunda- 
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Tliiia closed^ ia Septenber^ 1785^ the polttical career 
of Mr. Greny in the M, retiriiitionarf eoi^;reM. In it 
he had gerved thioagh aeaaons of rmooB dillicalty and 
gufferinXf nuintainine in then all the same character* 
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with whidi he had entered on political Bib-~that of an 
active and resolute statesman. Among men who ar^ 
now regarded as something ahove the race of ordinary 
politicians^ he took an equd stand at the firat^ and pre- 
served it at the la^t. He retired with the esteem and 
affection of those with whom he had served and by 
whom he had been chosen; and fetigued with the long 
series of uneeaong exertion^ he sought in the calmer 
occupations of rural leisure^ that repose which for many 
years had been unknown to him. He fixed his resi- 
dence at Cambridge^ a village a few miles from Boston. 
To a idan however^ of active dispiraition^ the quiet of 
retirement soon looses much of its delight^ unless age or 
illness has quenched its fires. For aWhile indeed he 
feels happy in the change^ but the huinan mind seeks 
forever soniotMng to engage or excite it^ and it is in 
vain that we strive^ while its powers are yet mature^ 
to repress its eher^es. When^ therefore^ his couptry 
again demanded his services^ Mr. Gerry was not found 
deaf to her call. For some time pa^ he looked upon 
her situation witii anxiety arid interest* With the war 
had terminated many of those i^trong ties which of ne* 
ces»ty united the states together. The distresses which 
were spread over the whole country by s6 su(]Ken a 
revolution; the jealousies which were raised or in- 
creased by a thousand circumstarices of iiiterest «r 
feeling ; the poverty whifch in the course of a long war 
had been diffused through the nation ; the seizure and 
destruction of pro'perty^ the annihilation of commerce^ 
and the entire want of national credit; all tended to 
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impress on th^public mindag^nei^diflsatis&cticmiKdth 
the existing govenuneiat. From this apparent Mlure 
in their expectations of an immediate increase of poli- 
tical happiness^ the lovers of liberty tod independence 
began to be less sanguine in their hopes from the Ame- 
rican revolution^ and to fear Ijbat they had built a viaon^ 
ary &bric of govemmenl^ on the Mlacious. ideas of 
public virtue; but ths^ elasticity of the human mind 
which is nuirtured by free iimtitutions^ kept them from 
desponding. By an exertion of those inherent princi- 
pTes of self-preservation^ which republics possess^ a 
recurrence was had to the good sense of the people^ for 
the rectification of fimdamental disorders. White the 
e<„.mry, f^ tern fMg.T.»»^d d»«tic ^la>ee, 
enjoyed tranquillity^ a proposition was made by Virgi- 
nia to all the other statesy, to meet in convention^ for the 
purpose of digesting a form of government^ equal to the 
exigencies Qf the Union. The first motion for this pur- 
pose, was made by Mr. Madison r but the other, states^ 
convinced of the utility of the measure^ gradually con- 
curred in it 5 aAd it was at length agreed that a conven- 
tion of d^legates^ t6 be appointed by the severaf states^ 
should be held in the month s>t May^ 1787y at Philadel- 
phia^ for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
articles of confederation^ and reporting to congress^ and 
t^e several legislatures^ such alterations and provisions 
therdn^ as should^ when agreed to'in congress^ and con- 
firmed by the states^ render the federal constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of government^ and the pre- 
servation of the Unjpn. 
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To this convention Mr. Gerry was appointed^ as a 
represei^tire of Massachusetts. ' lisapressed. with the 
necessity of a more energetic system than the old con* 
federation^ and governed by the republican principles 
in which he had been educated^ he endeavoured to 
guard the new government from extremes which he 
considered equally djeoigerous; The propositions fcr 
introducing a system^ desi^iated by some of its.oppor 
nents as aristocratical and even monan^cal* but which 
it scarcely seems proper to consider in such a lights 
ibund in him a strenuous opponent ; and it. is probable 
that the sternness of his republicanism^ contributed to 
the securing of many of the best.fesitures which the con- 
stitution contains. Stilly however^ after all liie altera- 
tions which he and the friends who coincided in his 
views were able to obtam^ there appeared to him fea- 
tures so objectiQiiable and so dangerous to the rights of 
his constituents^ : that he manfully declined affixing his 
signature to the instrument. Lest/however^ his views in 
so doing should be misrepresented^ or .not fully under- 
stood^ he took an immediate opportunity to addresfs a 
letter to his constituents on the subject. ^^ It was painful 
for me^'^ he observes^ ^^ on a subject of such national 
importance^ to differ from the respectable members who 
signed the constitution. But^ conceiving as I did^ that 
the liberties of America were not secured by the system^ 
it was my duty tp oppose it. 

My principal objections to the. plan are^ that th^re 
is no. adequate provision for a, r^presentaticm of the 
people ; that they have no security for the right of elec- 
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tion ; diat sdme of tbe pdwers of the legidature ue am- 
biguous^ and odiers indefimte mod dangerous ; that the 
.executiye is Uended with^ and will have aa undue influ- 
ence over the lejgislature ; ths^ ik^ judicial department 
will be oppressive ; that treaties jof the highest import- 
ance may be &rmed by th& president^ with the advice 
of two-thirds of a quorum of the senate ; and that the 
system is without the security of a bill of rights. These 
are objections wboc^ are not locals but apply equally to 
all tlie states. . 

As the Convention was called for ^ the sole and express 
purpose of revi^g the articles of confedieration^ and re- 
porting to congress and to the several legislatures, such 
alteratipns and provisions asvshall reader the federal con- 
stitution adequate to the exigencies of government, and 
the preservation of the .union/ I did not concave that 
th^!se powers extended to the fbrmation of the plan pro- 
posed ; but tiie convelation being of a different opinion, 
l^acquiesced in it ; beidg fully convinced, that, to pre- 
serve the union, an efficieM goyemmettt was indispen- 
£ably necessary ; 'and that it would be difficult to make 
proper amendments to the articles of confederation. 

The eonstitntidn proposed has fe<e, if any federal 
features ; but is rather a systein of national government : 
nevertheless, in many respects, I think it has great me- 
rit; and J by proper airiendments, maybe adapted to 
^the exigencies of government,' and the preservation 
af libeity. - * . » 

• Ttee question On this plan involves others of the 
highest importance — First, whether there shall he a 
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dissolution of the federal government? Secondly ^ whe- 
ther the several state governments shall be so altered^ 
as^ in effect^ to be dissolved ? And thirdly^ whether^ in 
lieu of the federal and state government^ the national 
constitution^ now projtosed^ shaH be' substituted without 
amendment ? Never, perhaps, were a people called on 
to decide a question of greater magnitude. Should the 
citizens of America adopt the plan as it now stands^ 
their liberties may be lost. Or should they wject it 
altogether, anarchy may ensue. It is evident, there- 
fore, that they should not be precipitate ip their deci- 
sions ; that the subject should be well understood, lest 
they should refuse to support the government, after 
havinghastilyiidopted.it 

If those who are in favour of the constitution, as well 
as those who ar^ against it, Should preserve moderation, 
their discussions may afford much inforftiation, and finally 
direct to a happy issue.. . / ' ^ 

It may be urged by some, that an impMcit confidence 
may be placed in the conv^tion. But, however re- 
spectable the members 'may be who signed the consti-, 
tution, it must be «idmitted that a *free people are the 
proper guardians of their rights and liberties ; that the 
greatest men may err ; and that . their errors are scfme*- 
times of the greatest magnitude. 

Others may suppose, .that the constitution may be 
safely adopted, because therein provision is made to 
amend it* But cannot this object be better obtained' 
before a ratification^ than after it? And should a free 
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people adopt a form of government^ under conviction 
that it tvants amendment ? 

And some may conceive^ that^ if the plan is not ac- 
cepted by the people^ they will, not unite in another. 
,But surely, while they. have power to amend; they are 
jiot under the necessity of rejecting it. 

I shall only add, that, as the welfare of the union re.- 

quires a better constitution than the ^ confederation, I 

i&hall think it my duty, as a citizen of Massachusetts, to 

-support that which shall be finally adopted ; sincerely 

hoping it will secure tbe liberty and happiness of Ame- 
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. The views of Mr. Gerpy were not singular ; they had 

- I • • , • , ' 

•been entertained by some qf the most distinguished 

; patriots and statesmien in other states ; and in his own 

they were very generally approved. When the con- 

, stitution was submitted to the state convention, it was 

* , • • * ' ■ 

ratified only by a majority of nineteen voices in an as- 
; sembly of three hundred and, sixty fiiembers, and to the 
ratification were appended various amendments,, coin- 
ciding witl^ the views of Mr. Gerry; 

. Although this would seem to be. a sufficient justifica- 
: tion of a manly course, which could have been dictated 
by no ideas of personal benefit to himself, but was rather 
opposed, to them, it was not sufficient to save him ft'om 
the attacks of party spirit. He was assailed immedi- 
ately hy the partisans of the day, and censured with all 
the illiberality and acrimony that hostile politics could 
suggest. An election for governor coming on at this 
period, many of his friends, to show their disapproba- 
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tion of this unjustifiable treatment^ and to express their 
respect for the integrity of his personal and political 
character, gave him their votes for the office of chief 
ma^strate. As this was the spontaneous offering of 
private respect, made without any. system, and entirely 
without his knowledge or consent, the whole number of 
vote$ in his favour was in no ' proportion to that of the 
worthy character who then filled the chair, and a^inst 
whom it was not the wish or expectation of Mr. Gerry's 
friends to succeed. 

Until this period, that is, while the states were united 
only by the articles of confederation, the delegates to 
congress from Massachusetts had been appointed. by the 
general court. According to the federal constitution, 
they were now to be chosen immediately by the people. 
For the first congress,, Massachusetts was to have only 
eight representatives. The state was divided int6 that 
number of districts, for the purpose of electing one re- 
presentative in each. This number Wjsis determined by 
the new constitution ; but was not perfectly agreeable 
to the ratio fixed by that instrument, for future years, 
which was one representative for thirty thousand inha- 
bitants. The population 6i Massachusetts, ^t that time, 
entitled her to more than the number above mentioned ; 
but no census had been the^ lately taken, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants was not precisely known to the con- 
vention. The inhabitants of the district in which Mr. 
Gerry resided chose him as their new representative^ 
and under a new form of government he resumed that 
seat, and renewed those active services, which he had 
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for so ittanyyeats faithfully discha:^ged under the old 
one; Neither the' character nor ei^tent of this memoir, 
will permit us to enter into the minute detail of the va- 
rious political movements of Mr. Gerry, during the two 
terms that he served iii congress ; l)rought up in the 
school of experience, and well acquainted .from long ob- 
servation with all the difficulties and intricacies which 
must arise in the orgsinization and early administration 
of a new government^ his $issi'$tance and remarks were 
received witb respect, and often closely followed. In 
the financial dpe;pations he always took peculiar interest, 
and on such subjects wacs, perhaps, of all debaters in the 
house, the pne who was listened to with the most confi- 
dence. His old frijBtid the army," too^ was not foi^otten^ 
for he never allowed an occasion to pass unused in which 
he could aid them ia their difficulties, or redness their 
grievances. Fully ^en^ible of the necessity and duty of 
mutual co-operation, he united cheerfully in carrying 
into eflfect that system, to which he h^d indeed been in- 
dividtialLy opposed^ but which had rec<eived the appro- 
bation of his .country ; and he had not been long in con- 
fess, before he took occasion . to make the manly and 
honourable declaration. ^^ that the federal constitution 

i 

having becpme the suprenie law of the land, ; he con- 
ceived the salvation, of the country; depended on its be- 
ing earned into effect.'' After serying four yeai^ in 
coAgress, he was again proposed as>. a delegate; but 
anxious to return to the enjoyments of domestic life, 
from which the new state of things had drawn hira^ he 
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declined a re-election and retired to hb &rm at Cam- 
bridge. 

It was during this period of ,Mr. Gerry's retirement^ 
that the aggressions of the rights and commerce of the 
United States were commenced by France. The citizen 
Genet^ made his singular progress through the country^ 
and after m embassy unparalleled in the history of 
diplomacy^ was recalled. Geneiral Pinckney was sent to 
France to negotiate^ but was not received. America 
vessels were capturtd by French .cruisers, ' wherever 
found. The French minister had endeavoured to inter- 
fere directly in the election of the chief executive magis^ 
trate. And in a word every thing had been done to 
drive the nation into a violation of that neutrality which 
it had determined to support. It was in this state of 
things, that Mr. Adams, was called to the presidentia] 
chair. Though keenly sensible of the indignities offered 
to his country, he was so fully impressed with the mb- 
portance of peace, to its advancement and happitiess, 
that, in his speech to congress,' in. June, 1797, he in- 
formed them, "that, as he believed neither the honour, 
not the interest of the Uniteid States absolutely forbade 
the repetition of advances, for securing peace and iHend- 
ship with France, he ^hoiild institute, a fresh attempt at 
negotiation.^' To give all the weight and solemnity that 
he could to this embassy, the president determined to 
'select men, whoselong services and acknowledged talents 
bad made them ^illustrious at home and abroad. His 
choice fi^ll on Mr. Gerry, who vras thus again drawn from 
retirement. General Pincki^ey who had already been ap- 
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pointed an ambassador to Erance^ and Mr. MaTsball, the 
present distiaguished chief justice of the United States. 
These gentlemen were instructed to pursue peace and 
reconciliation by all means compatH>le with the honour 
and faith of the United States. .On their arrival in 
Paris^ the directory^ under fidvolous. pretexts, delayed 
to accredit them^ as the representatives of an indepen- 
dent nation.. In this unacknowledged situation^ they 
were addressed by persons^ who, though not invested 
with formal authority, .exhibited evidenoe of their being 
tools of government. • In direet.and explicit terms, they 
.demanded a large sum ^f money from the United States, 
as theconditfon, which must precede any negotiation, on 
the subsisting differences, between the two countries. 
To this degrading demand^ the envoys returned a de- 
cided negative. The unofiicial agents, nevertheless, 
-urged them to comply, and enlarged on thte; immense 
power of France; .and particlilarly. insisted, tliat to her 
friendship alone, Aineri^ could look for safety. The 
envoys^ after some fime; refused to hold any further 
eommunicatioh with these agents. TJhough not received 
in their public chairacters, they sient a letter to the 
FrcEich secretary of foreign relations, in which they 
entered into the explanations, coliimitted to theng^ by 
dieir government, and illustrated, by facts, the uniform • 
friendly.disposition of the United States towards France. 
This effort &iled, and every circumstance concurred to^ 
prove, that all further attempts would be equally useless. 
They nevertheless continued to wait events, with a pa- 
tience thsit demonstrated their sincere, desire to avert a; 
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rupture between the two countries. At lei^tb^ Ii^w* 
ever^ in the spring of 1798;^ tw:o of the envoys, Messrs^ 
Finckney and Marshall^ were ordered tP quit the terri- 
tories of France ; but Mr. Gerry was invited to remain 
and resufte the negotiation which had been interrupted^ 

and he consulted to do so. 

» 

At the time, the course thus adopted by Mr. Gerry 
was censured by his political opponentsv Yet calmly 
and dispassionately examined, it seems to be oiie dictated 
by prudence, and perfecdy ccmsistent with naticmal and 
individual h<mour. Although the. instructions to Mm 

• 

and his colleagues, had invested them with a separate as 
well as joint power to negotiate a treaty of* peace, Mr. 
Gerry uniforndy refu£)ed, after the departure of the other 
ministers to enter into such « negotiation. He declared 
at once and distinctly, that his objeQt in remaining was 
not to pursue those plans, which could, and if intended 
ought to have been discussed by the whole embassy^ but 
to promote as far as his individual powers allowed, sach 
other objects of his government aS he might dp without 
their aid. "I was informed,'^ says Mr. Gerty, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Pickering, on the eighteenth of 
October,^ .1798, and immediately, after his return tq this 
country : ^^ I was informted that an immediate rupture 
would be. the result of my departure fir:om France; and 
the same communication being again made, with inform- 
ation, that if I was determined'not to negotiate separately^ 
this government wotiM be (Satisfied with my rj^dence 
here, until the government of the United States oould 
take their measures. I consented to this from public 
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conaderation^ solely ; for every private one was opposed 
to it. In my embarrassed situationj not losing sight of 
the great object of our miSsion^ a reconciliation with this 
powerful republic, I have taken a position^ by which I 
Hiean to ascertain, if possible, without compromtting the 
government of the United States or myself, the ultimate 
views of France witli respect to them. It would have 
been impossible for me under existing circumstances to 
have ""consente'd to a separate negotiation, had the pro- 
vision been made in our powers and instmctioofi: for 
two' of my colleagues, one from the southern, and t^ 
othei^Trom the middle states, having "been sent back, I 

ff 

could have had no j^rospect of forming a treaty, which 
would*^ ha^e giveii general sa£isfa«tion to my country ; 
and I could* never bave undertaken an^^ negodation^ 
wi&out that .|HX)speet. It k therefore incumbent on me 
to declare, that should the result of my present endea- 
vours present to our government more plea^ng pros- 
pects, it is, nevertheless, my firtai determination to pro- 
ceed BO further m* this negotiation/' Altogether this 
misdon was one of the most unpleasant for the mifiist^v 
though most baaeficia] for the country, in which our 
government has ever been engaged ; for altho«i^ it did 
not succeed in effecting a treaty, and was never e«en 
publicly acknowledged By the French ministry, yet it 
certainly opened the way for a termination of hostile 
feefings, and led eventually to the preservation of the 
peace and hcmour of the country. That tliese ends 
were attained in no small d^ree by the prudence^ j^^^* 
ment and ability of 'Mr. Gerry, seems now to he geae- 
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rally admitted^ but if it were not, it is proved by an 
authority so strong, that impartial history will not hesi- 
tate to award to him the ttierit to which he U scfTairly 
entitled. Speaking of his fiomination on this embassy^, 
the late president, Mr. Adams, has thus remarked i-^ 
^^ he was nominated and approved, and finally saved the 
peace of the natiofi, for he alone discovered and fur- 
nished the e.vidence thatX Y. and Z. were^employed by 
'Talleyrand; and he al6ne bfougbt hoirfe the olreet, 
formal and official assurances, upon which the subsfequent 
commission proceeded and peace was made.^^ '^ 

On his return from France, Mr.. Gerry was supported 
by the republican party in Massachusetts for the •ffice 
of governor. Adverse politics had for many years.pre- 
vailed in the state, and the division of opinion had not 
then subsided. The federal candidate had succeeded 
in the preceding year by a powerfiil vote, but at thfs 
trial, although the result was a small majority for Mr. 

■ 

Strong, it is confidently believed Mr. (Grerry had a plu- 
rality of votes, and that if aff which* were given iifi had 
been correctly returned, he would have filled the execii- 
tive chair. Mr.Gerry subsequenfiy declined being a 
candidate^ notwithstandinjg the earnest solicitations of 
his political friends. He consented, however, to have 
his name placed on the electoral ticket of 1805, when 
the republicans, for the first time, succeeded ; and as 
they failed in the following election in April, the cause 
of the former success must, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted to his popularity, and the weight of his political 
character. 



^ From that: period Mr. Gerry spent his time in the 
cultivation of his farm^ and in correspondence with the 
first . men of this country and Europe^' with whom his 
.^tive public life has connected bim. The flagitious 
attack; on the Chesapeake frigate^ by the British ship of 
war Leopard^ ^indle4 d,gai4L the same feelings which the 
murder at Lexington^, in lt7d^ had first \^armed in his 
boi^om ; with the alacrity of youth he hastened to pre- 

' • * 

side at a large, meeting of his fellow citizens in Boston^ 
qplteetcjd from that and the neighbouring towqs^ and in 
the.aiiiioated language of patriotism^ de^^larod to the as- 
^mbly^ that ^' at a Crisis so momentous and interesting 
to our beloved country^ he held it to be the duty of 
jBVery citizen^ though be might have but one day to Eve^ 

■ 

to 'devote, that day to the publfc good/' 
; Ift 1810, •Mr, Geny \sras pjievailed upon to permit 
his na^me to be placed on the republican ticket, as a can- 
didate for the chief magistracy of thia commonwealth. 
it was with extreme reluctance tiiat he again appeared 
))efore the public ; hAit the spirit of opposition to the 
national governuKent which *ha^ been -manifested by a 
party- amoi^ us ; and the attempt whiqh it was very 
generally said w^^an contemplation, of organizing a 
coaUtioc^ of th^n(rt*them states ag^nst the Union, he 
considered as forming another crisis, at which he be- 
lieved it fiigain to be " the duty of every good citizen 
to devote himself to the publiagqod/' 

The result o* that election terminated in a most ho- 
ttourable and decisive majority for Mr, Gerry, and 
Massachusetts now gloried in placing at the head of her 
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couneUsj this man of the people^ whose taints and ser- 
vices had been devoted to his country through the whole 
c(Hitiouance of *ihe war of the revolution ; wha had 
^gned the decls^rati9B of independenceji with the other 
patriots of those days^ at the hazard .of tljeir li^s and 
property ; and who had largely contributed to the wel^ 
fare of his CQuntry in eveiry department of legislations 
The elevation of governor 'Gerry to this honourable sta- 
tion^ was received with j^he greatest satisfaction by the 
friends.of our republic throughout the United Stat^« 

During the years immediatly^receding^ the violence 
of party rage had threatened ext^en&iv^e destruetioa^ ag^ 
had alarmed many of th^ most'jntelligent and sincere 
friejids 0f the state. Mr.. Gerry had been aloo( from 
the storm; and althoughrdecidedljr and sincere^ a^r* 
publican^ he entered on Jthe dirties K)f chi^£ magistrates 
without one engagement or one feeliiig of a^partizaji. The 
senate in one o^ their addresses to4tim aitiong tiie flat? 
tering recollections. o^Ws ^/ eminent services'' and*the 
zeal and fidelity with ;wRich thej^ were i^endered^ re- 
mark * ' that tbeip . confic^encQ ,in him is strengthened by 
the reflection, that during- the CQpflict, winch for Qiany 
years has agitated almost every, porti(\p of the.commyt* 
nity, he had been^albof ^from the scen^ of contention^ 
and they trusted, th^^efo^i* had advanced tQ ]the chaif 
of government unbiased •by, those passions ^nd. prqur 
dices which are in son^, de^ee common to all^ who 
havebeeh actively engaged in.the warikre of political 
opinions.'^ The majority of the senate were fc^eral^ 
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and this address was draughted by a distinguished leader 
of the party. 

Mr. Gerry delivered his first speech to the legisla* 

ture of MaSsachui^etts on the seventh of June* 1810. 

> 

In it he commenees by expressing his desire and his 
hopes that the political differences^ which had of late 
agitated the state^ might be forgotten^ and the mantle of 
friendship drawn over the obnoxious measures of liie 
past. In alluding to the sjituatioti of foreign nations^ he 
dwells with i*egret oh that scene and devastation and 
bloodshed which 'had been occasioned by the long wars 
of England and Fiance; and. declares the necessity of 
our internal uhion^ tp protect us from the dangers in 
which, they may Otherwise ihvoly^ us. ^^Wijl not this 
de»rable measure^' he observes >^ if commenced, by go- 
vernment^ besiipported by the constitutional sovereigns 

s V > 

of the land, the people? will not every friend to his 
country recollect the sacred truth — ^that an house di- 
vided ligainst itself cannot staiad? wi}l he not determine 
for himsd^ to relinquish a patrty system^ arid the prac- 
tice of misrepresenting, and unjustly reprobating, his 
polijdQal opponents? will he not magnanimously impute 
to his fellow citizens in opposition> amistakep zeal and 
patriotism, and cordially embrace them? will he not 
discountenance every attempt to wound the dignity of 
the press, that great palladium of liberty, when not urged 
td- prostitution and abuse? and will not internal peace 
and happiness, will riot order i^t home and respectability 
abroskd, be thus again restored to 1}us great and respect- 
able state?'' 
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From these views^ he proceeds to the more immediate 
means of defending our country against aggressions^ and 
recommends, immediate and zealous attention to the 
organization of our militia ;, aware ffom his experience 
during the revolutionary war^ of the strength of a body 
of well organized citizens, he believed that discipline . 
and attention would soon render. American troops^,supe- 
rior to the veteran armies that might he opposed to 
them. 

He next turns for ' a moment to our great political 
relations, as regards the federal administration. After 
a brief view of its iearly state, and seme judicious re- 
marks on the great men who had filled the executive 
chair, he calls on his constituents, honourably to support 
their government in its present difficulties. * ^^ Whilst 
we admit" he remarks "that there is. no perfection in 
human nature', and, that, the greatest men do often err; 
let us not construe the errors of honest functionaries 
into crimes ; let u^ place in the opposite scale, their 
meritorious acts, and at least give them full •credit for 
the balance. When this is done, may we not with, truth 
declare, that the federal gov^rhment have done well^ 
and are •good and faithful servants of the public?" After 
this, briefly noticing the peculiar blessings which our 
country has received at the hands of providence, he 
concludes with the following excellent observations. 
^^ When we reflect that the United States are in posses^ 
sion of numerpus blessings, political, civil and religious^, 
many of which are not enjoyed by any other nation ;^ 
that we are remote from thos^ iscenes of war and car^ 
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nage^ by which Europe is vested in sable: that we enjoy 
the uncontrolled right on principles of true liberty, to 
form, alter and carry into effect our federal and state 
constitutions: that founded on them and on law, there 
exists a spirit of toleration^ securing to every one the 
iitidisturbed rights of iionsciehce, and the fSree exercise 
of religion: that the people, at fixed periods," have the 
choice of their rulei^, and can remove those who do 
wrong: that the means of education in all its branches, 
are liberal j general and' successful: that their national 
strength, resources, and powers, by proper arrange- 
ments, may render these states invincible : that by our 

husbandry, commerce, manufactures and mechanical 

• ■ • . ' 

arts, the wealth tif this country almost surpasses credi- 
bility : let us not be prompted by imprudent zealots of 
any description, to hazard the irretrievable loss*of all, 
or of aiiy of these inestimable blessings ; but let us secure 
them forever, with the aid of divine Providence, by 
rallyihg around the standard of our national government 
and by encouraging and establishing a martiaF spirit, on 
the solid fouridatibn of internal peaCe, order and con- 
cord.'^' 

When the legislatui'e of Massachusetts met in Janu- 
ary following, Mr. Gerry addressed them as usual. The 
only subject, however, of a general interest embi'aced 
in his communication, is that of ' our relations with fo- 
reign countries, which Were every day drawing more 
nearly to that ineVitabte result, which the honour and 
policy of the nation equally demanded. Sensible of 
this> all Mr. Geirry's efforts were renewied to preserve 
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that harmony between the parties of the state^ and that 
union of feeling with the general government, which 
were so essential in the approaching conflict. ^' From 
the establishment of their independence to the present 
period/' he remarks, ^< the government of the United 
States in their intercourse with' foreign nations have 
conducted themselves with the utmost impartiality, jus- 
tice and* honour. They have been incapable of inten- 
tional injuries, and to casual wrong have applied imme- 
diate remedies. They have contended for their own 
rights, but have never derogated from the rights of 
others. They have not coveted foreign territory, and 
in recovering their own, have evinced great moderation. 
They have carefully- avoided violent measures, and 
have preferred to' them^ amicable negotiation. They" 
even in this, have not been hasty or urgent: but have 
evinced patience, whilst compatible with dignity. 
They have punctually discharged their jiist debtis^ 
and have unlimited credit, a{: hom^ and abroad. Is 
not such a government entitled to the highest^ respect^ 
and the strictest justice? HoW have their equitable 
claims on the belligerents been answered? By delays 
which have become denials ; and which to injuries have 
added insults. The crisis is rapidily approaching^ if 
not arrived, when our gdvernment must sanction this 
degrading conduct, or oppose to it their sovereign veto. 
The former would fix an indelible stain on the nation, 
the latter would manifest her wonted lAaghanimity. If 
war, which she still deprecates, should be the result, 
she has ample means under Divine Providence, to siip- 
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port iU One million, two hundred thousand .bn^ve and 
determined- freemen^ whose necks were uBi^ep yoked in 
bondage; whose swords would leapirom their scabbards 
to avenge thrir country^? cause; whp^e nalive land, 
abounding with the necessaries, conveniences and luxu- 
ri« of life, «u. supply aem «i4 eve^r.,»rite for 
war; may bid defiance to any hostile nation or coalition 
on oarth. In this perilous state of pur public concerns, 
let us obey the loud caUs of our natiopial interest a^d 
honour ; let uiJ .support every xneastire of government 
fyv terminating foreign rapine and aggrcsssion ; let us 

not foster or countenance predilectipiis or prejudices 

■ ' » • • • * ■ • • ' 

for or against. Great Britain or Fraptce ; let us exterminate 
those germs of public dissensions,, which threaten a har- 
vest .of political misery ; let us djain every source of 

foreign influence, and. |nultiply the stress of uncoia- 

.< ... , • 

taminated patriotism.'' . / 

* * « 

By the extracts we hg^ye n^de from the official com- 
munications of Mr. Gerry, and indeed from [the whole 
tenor of his actions . and political, life, it will be per- 
oeived that he was a decided friend of those measures 
which characterized the party at this time in power. 
Of course many of his vieiws did not meet the approba- 
tion of .those who entertained different opinions. It is 
true that durfngthe pai^t year, his administration hs^d 
fully justified the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellow citizens. It had been mild and conciliatory. It 
had been his design to allay as much as possible the 
angry feeling of his political opponents, and to bring 
. all to the common centre of the public good. Notwith- 
VOL. vni. — K 
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standing this^ however^ as die period approached for a 
new election^ it was to be exp^ted that the opposite 
party would select a man for so 4istinguu^ed an offi^e^ 
whose opinions coincided more directly with their own. 
Mr. Gore was accordingly nominated in opposition to 
him^ but without success; Mr. Gerry ^ras againchpsen 
governor of the state^ by a majority considerably larger 
than tibat of the preceding year. -, - - 

On the seventh of June. 1811; he delivered his inau- 
gural speech to the . legislature. In this he dwells 
chiefly on some injudicious proceedings of meetings held 
in opposition to the government; and ^specially one 
which, had lately occurred at Boston^ where^ to use his 
own expression^ open hostility \c^ been avowed to the 
government of the United States. After a long series 
of remarks on this subject;^ he conclude with the fol- 
lowing observations; and if it should be thought that 
they display somewhat too much of party feel^ng^ it 
should at the same time be remembered that it wa;s <on a 
subject and at a time calculated to, arouse all our sensi- 
bilities^ and when, in the Opinion of the writer, the in- 
'dulg^^ce of sucfh opinions as had been avowed, Was 
inimical not merely to the prosperity, but the very ex* 
istence of the jiation. "To diminish, and if possible^ 
to exterminate party spirit," he observes, '' the execu- 
tive of this commonwealth, during the last year, has 
confirmed in his place, or re- appointed when requisite, 
every state officer under its control, who has bieen cor- 
irect in his conduct, and faithful to his trus.t.; disregard- 
ing his politics, and requiring only his support of the 
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federal and state constitutions^ goverhments and laws^ 
with a due regard to the rights' of officers, and indivi- 
duals subject to his official discretion. But it cannot be 
expected of any iexecutive, so far to disregard the sacred 
obligatidns of duty and honour^ as to preserve in official 

» 

stations^ such individuals as would abule tihi^ influence 
of- their public characters^ by sanctioning resilience to 
laW; or by'sueh^tfaer conduct as will beguile peaceable 
tod happy citizens into a state of civil warfarei^ 

For our metropQHs> I have ever entertained an affec- 
tionate esteem and respect; and regret 'exceedingly, 
that she has not supported the salutary measures of this 
gjovernment of the last year. Had this been done, we 
might have silenced the deiaon of party discord, have 

'manifested such an invincibly determination,to preserve 
our union, as would have Animated our sister states to 

laimflar measures and might have destroyed the germ of 

^very hope to sever the Uliited States.^^ 

'. «• 

From these extracts, itwill-be ^een that party spirit 
prevaile'd with no common violence, and however anx- 
ious Mr. Gerry might have been to keep without its 
vortex, it became impossible that he.ishould entirely do 
so, in the highland difficult situation which he occupied. 
It is not for us in these times, and with the few oppor- 
tuqities which are now aflfordedof judging of the pro- 
J^riety or poliipy of different measures, to enter into the 
vindication of Mr. Gerry against every charge brought 
against him by his political opponents^; nor would it be 
in any manner consistent with the character of this 
article, that we should indulge in a minute detail of 
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events which^ however interesting in a history of Mas- 
sachusetts^ would be out of place in a work of general 
biography. Xeaving^ therefore^ the peculiar political 
tenets and views alike of him and his opponents to some 
other pen ; we shall merely refer to an act marking the 
remainder of hi§ administration^ whose. character. is oJ^ 
that general interest which may make it worth notice^ 
when others are forgotten or despised. Of this nature 
seems t^be his recommendation made to the legislature 
of Massachusetts^ in January^ 1812^ relative to the pa- 
tronage and improvement of our domestic manufactures. 
It arose from a complaint made by the Indians that^ 
owing to the suspension of our trade with Great Britain^ 
they did not receive tiii^ usuai supplies of goods with 
which they, had been furnished. ^^In the year 1775,^^ 
says Mr. Gerry, ^^when our war with Great Britain 
commenced, and when, immediately preceding it, k 
non-importation act had been strict^ carried into effect, 
the state of Massachusetts apportioned on their towns, 
V l^jil^speetively, to be manu&ctured by diem, the articles 
^W clothing wanted for their proportion of the army 
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which bei»eged Boston ; fixed the price and qualities of 
those articles, and they were duly supplied within a 
short periods . 

Thus before we had amVed at the threshold of inile- -j|k 
peatoc, «.d wh«. we we«e in ^ e:d»*M««*, tfel 
the antecedent, voluntary' and patriotic sacrifice of bur 
commerce, between thirteen and fourteen thousand cloth 
coats were manuiactured, made and delivered into our 






magazine, witbih a few months from, the date, (^ the 
resolve which first communicated the reqnis^ttiok 
Thirty-six years have since elapsed/ ^during -twenty- 
nine of which we have enjoyed peafce and prosperity, 
and have increased in numbefsi manu&Qtures, wealth 
and resources, beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
Ml branches of this governibae)it have d^eclared their 
opinion,- a^nd I 'oonceive, on-*tKe most solid principle, 
that, as a- nation,^ we are independent of every other, 

lorth^ necessaries, doilvenieiipes,: and for many, of the 
luxuries* of life*.' ^ ... r -. . .* 

: -^Let us n»t then, a,t ^is critical- pferfod, admil any oh- - 
struction \Hiidh i^e have power to i^emove, to discourage 
or retard the national exertions Tor asaerting and main- 
taining our rights-; ^and abojire.all, let us convince Great 
Britain, tiiatwe ©^n and tirill be independent of her for 
every article df- domfiaerfee,' whilst she continues to be 
the ostensible Mend, btit implacable fee of our prospe- 
rity, government, xmion knd independeiice. ^^ 

, As the periofl'for a iiew election bf governor ap- 
proached, tjie democratic party ia Massachusetts a third 
trme-selicit^d Mr. Gerry to' ofer himself as a candidate ; 
this heat fifstdi^liinied, 1)ut- viewing the success of the 
principles which hib had avowed as in some degree con- 
nected with his retuni, he <M)nsented to serve again in 
tiie executive^ office* During the past y-ear, however, 
either his popularity had decreased or his political op- 
pqnehte had augnieaited their strength; and he lost his 
election by a small majority. 
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It seamed, hooyever, that advanced as Mr. Gerry was 
in^age^ and wearied as he might well be with public 
office^ (for forty ytars" had nearly elapsed ^ince he had 
entered on his poUtica} care^^) he was yet destined to 

■ 

serve his couQtry^ and to close his active Jife* in the full 
enjoyment of her. honours. - At a meeting of the repub- 
lican membens of congrpsisi^ he was^ in hine^ 1912^ by a 
unanimous vote^ recommended, to the people of the 
United States as a j)roper person to 'fill the office of 
vice-president, for four ^y ears, from the fourth day of 
March ■ following. This was anm^nnced to hiin by a 
committee of the meeting,' in a letter, to which- he im- 
mediately replied. *^ The . question,'^ he observed, 
^^ respecting the acceptance or non-acceptance pf this 
. proposition, involved many consideration^ of great 
weight in my mind j as they related' to the nation, to 
this state, and to my dbmestic cohcems. - But it is nei- 
ther expedient or necessary to state thfe points, since 
one was paramount to the rest, that, * in a republic, the 
service of each citizen is due to the state, even in pri)- 
found peace> and much more sa'wKeh the nation stands 
on the threshold of war.^ I have the hoiiour frankly 
to acknowledge this distinguished testimony of confi- 
dence, on the part 6f my congressional friends and fellow 
citizens, gratefully to accept their proffer, and freely to 
assure them of every exertion in my power, for meriting 
in office the approbation of themselves and of the pub- 
lic.^^ The recommendation was accepted by his coun- 
trymen, and he was elected to the second office of the 
republic, by a majority of forty-one votes. 



His fellow citizens 'ia Bostqn, ^luious to show their 
respoet for the wmt^ and grate£(il fgr the services he 
had rendered them in his long and active life^ met toge- 
ther to congratulate him qn tMs proud termination of 
his honours ; and^ at the same tiine^ to vindic|ite his 
character fromjthe oharges^ in vdiioh party feeling had" 
indulged^ daring his administration of the gogremment 
of Massachusetts. '^ At this intferesting period,^' they 
say^ ^^ we j^re happyto find 'that io krge a majority of 
the ^citizens haw^e united in the choice of a character, 
whose, revolutionary services have' long endeared him 
to icvery friend of his country. ' The uniformity of those 
principles which led to the estabKshBient of our sove- 
reignty and independence, being so unequivocally main- 
tained in every situation in which you have been placed, 
cannot but inspire a confidence in thq republicans, that 
fmif national honour ( under the wisdom of your councils) 
will be preserved against the artifices of foreign and 
domestic, foes. . , 

We wish you, respected sir, every happiness, both 
political and domestic ; and you may be assured that 
you cbmmence the important duties of vice-president of 
the United States, with the most sincere congratulations 
of your republican friends in Massachusetts. They rely 
on your patriotism, and trust that the same spirit which 
carried the people of America through the arduous con- 
flict of the revolution^ will animate you to vindicate 
those national rights anticipated by our independence. 
We trust in Heaven, that the enemies of our country 
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will not prevail^ while the arin^qf Gerry is uplifted to 
oppose them.^^' 

Ou the fourth of M^rch^ 1813, Mr.. Gerry was inau- 
gurated TiQe-pre»idcnt of. the United States, being at- 
tenAed at the time, by his venerable friend and revolu- 
tionary companion JoJ^n A4ams. At the meeting of the 
senate on the twenty-fifth of May fbllowing, he, took his 
seat as constitutional preisident of that body, and deli- 
vered an address jB> thei&f <»etting»fbrth at large his opi- 
nions and views on tiie great events ef political interest 
which then occupied, the Attention of the nation. He 
concluded it in th^ following te^ms j f ^ Yotfr fellow x^iti- 
zea, with sciisatiotiSM^hich can more easily be conceived 
than expresse49 perceive^ that t^lere are in the govern- 
ment many of his former friends and compatriots, with 
whom he has often co^opei^ated in the perilous concerns 
of his country ; lead with upfeigned pteasure he will 
meet the other publicfunctionaries, whose acknowledged 
abilities and public servicei^ in like manner daim bis 
high consideration and respect; With a sacred regard 
to the rights of every department and officer of govern- 
ment, and with. a respectful deference to their political 
principles, and opinions, he has. frankly declared his 
own ; for to have concealed them at a crisis like this, 
might have savoured .too much of 'a want of candour. 

And may that Omnipotent Being,* who with infinite 
wisdom and justice superinteipds the destijiies of nations, 
confirm the heroio patiiiotii^Doi which has glowed in the 
breasts of the national rulers, and convince the enemy, 
that whilst * a ^disposition to peace, on equitable and 
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honourable tevms^ will ever,^revail in their public coun- 
cils^ one sjniit animated- by the . love of country^ wiU 
inspire' every ^pa/tmetftpf the national government." 
From. this 'perioji' Ml^> Gerry ' deveted himself* with 
und^viatlng attfint|p% to the duties of hiis office. He 
p^sided coiis£an% over iSte deliberations of the senate^ 
mi^ by his fitriot*^ impartiality and sandour^ gave that 
^tisfa'ction in, die.- Jktest^ wfaiioh he had done in the ear- 
liest ai^ons^f his p6iIMcal4ife..' <}Providence^ however^ 
did not long per!}iit ^i^ to enJD^ the dignity which he 
bad so welf «aitiei£k* but called him in the midst of has 
hohoilrs^ but Adli^f yeafsy fi^m the scene t)f his earthly 
ladbours« The dki.H and circuipstaiices of his death are 
thus re'eotdedV on abeaut^ful monument^ which ccmgress 
causeil td> be^. erected dvipr his remaifis. ^ 
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ELBRIDCB; GERRY, . 

Vice-Presidept of "the United States^ 

Who died suddenly in this $ity, on his way to the 

cajfitol^^ as Preisiaent of th(^ Senate^ 

Novepiber 23, 1814, . 

Age4 70. 
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Thui^ fiiltlling his own .iBembrablfe Injunction — ^^t is 
the duty of every citizen, thouglf h^ may have but one 
day to Hve, to devote that day to^thie service of hi^ 
country/^ J - ' 

vob. vm. — i^ 
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C^SAR RODNEY. 



Thb name (tf Rodney is honourably recorded in the 
history of earlier and of later timei^. It has been borne 
by gallant and successful warriors^ and by firm and pa- 
triotic statesmen* It is fllustrious .alike in the annals of 
the old world and the new. The earliest authentic 
memorial of its.existence^ introduces it to us at a period 
when military prowess was the only mark of reputation^ 
and when that prowess was indiscriminatelytexerted for 
the promotion of good or bad ends. The spirit of party 
or the spirit of chivalry^ enlisted sir Walter De Rodeney 
in* the cause of an oppressed woman^ a queen who was 
driven by an usurper firom her throne. ^^It hath been 
a constant traditibn^'^ says an old family manuscript^ 
written about two hundred years since^ ^^ that we came 
into England with Maud -the empress^ from foreign 
parts ; and that for service done by Rodeney^ in her 
wars against king Stejriien^ the usurper^ she gave them 
land within this kingdom. I confess I have no evidence 
by me to prove this tradition^ besides the pedigree ; yet 

the want thereof will not make it false in' itself^ though 

* 
it gain the less credit with others. There was an evi- 
dence which would have much strengthened this -tradi- ^ 
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tion^ but it miscamed at the time of w George. De 
Rodeney^s death ; it was a piece of brass of the length 
and breadth of two feet^ or diereabout^- whereon was 
insclupt in. antient characters^ the names of those ma- 
nors and lands {pven by -the empress to- sir Henry De 
Rodeney^ the second man ih the pedigree^ and steward 
to the young king Henry^ who was crowned in his 
father's life time/^ 

The lands which are thus rdSerred to^ were tatuated 
in the county of Somerset^ on the shores 6t Bristol 
channel. The little viBage of Rbdney Stoke^ still pre* 
serves tile -name which it received at that eidrly peri0d$ 
and probably at .this day/ certainly not a great many 
years mnce^ the descandants of the first proprietors 
were still seated on the * domains of their smoestors. 
The successors of sir Henry De Rodeney^ seem to have 
borne their full share in the exploits of those stormiy 
times. Two of them were slain in a battle with Leoliiiy 
prince of Wale% at Hereford^ in the year 1^34 ; «r 
Richard De Rodeney accQmpanying the gallant Richard 
CoBur de Lion^ in his crusade to the Holy Land^ fell at 
the siege of Acre; and his son died at Yiterbo^ while on 
his way to Rome^ as an ambassador from' ki^g John to 
the Holy. See. 

In the reign o^ Edward the second^ the wedth and 
power of the &mily was much iiHn*eased by grants made 
to sir. Richard De Rodeney^ a gentleman whose kmght- 
hood is recorded by the celebrated antiquary Mr; Sd^ 
den, as one of the most ancient precedents for conferring 
that rank, he had been s^Ie to disoover ; he was knight- 



4Bd/U seems^Hii the gr^t hril of t^e Obie Kainsham in 
ijie county of Somerset, by '^ being girded with a sword 
by AliQ*i'4^' ^^^ of Pembrodc/ and having one spur 
put im by the tord Maurice lof Berkley^ and the other, 
by the lord ^artjM^omew of Badismere/' He died 
in tbe eariy part of the ifei^^ of Edward the third, teav • 
ing ^ very large estate; ^^The naines of his manors,'' 
says the dd fiunily ckreidcle, ^^ were as followeth, viz. 
^toke Rodeney, BackwdH, Winford, Halfonko, Salford, 
Tiverton, Lamg»te, Lovkigtbn, Dinder, Overbagworth, 
CSongressbury Rodeney, and Titihes Court, bedd^s rents 
of houses in Bristol ; whieh manors continue to this day, 
at the same rent as. they w^re let in sir Richard De 
fiodeney's iMt } but are worth now, upcm the improved 
y^hj^Mf twenty times the rent, which e(»nes to about 
iix.thoufiaad pounds^ per aimuni; an estate which when 
mgr ^eat-gnmdlaaier died, (in 1^ 2(>th of Hrary 8,) 
did e^ual any gentlonaA's estate,^ in Somersetshire, 
being some yeiffs^ befwe tiie £ssoluti<A of the adbbeys, 
which hrarted up ^ther fiimilics kutovery great fortune^ 
hut not mine.^^ 

The next member of fte fiwtfly <tf whom particular 
mentian has bew made, is w lohn Rodeney. There 
was a . painted monument, long existing in the church 
at Rod^ney-Stoke bearing the wms of die ftunily ; and 
i^it was^ a tra^tkm among the M men of the neigh* 
bourhood,^' says the chroniide, ^^IJimt this n^mument 
was erclcted for good sir Joh» De Rodeney,'as they 
cafied him; and that the addition of ^good^ was gtvcm 
him, because in a joatting nmtch with a Gttmsta priiice 
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upon London bridge^ he overthew him^ and thereupon 
the king that then was^ willed him to ask some reward 
for his valour^ and he asked only an abatement of the 
king's silver^ for his tenants of Stoke^ from twenty 
shillings to six and eight pence^ which was granted.^' 

Many anecdotes of this kind might be collected, but it 
scarcely appears consistent with this brief sketch of the 
life of one individual^ to enter largely into Matters which 
relate to fiunily history. It is certain that diere are few 
names more distinguished for private virtues, or public 
^services during a long course of years, than that of Rod- 
ney ; and, in a country where noble birth is regarded 
with a foolish prejudice, a herald would delight in 
tracing its various ramifications through illustrious fami« 
lies. It was connected by marriage with the well known 
houses of Burdette, Pawlett, St. John afterwards lord 
Bolingbroke, Comptons earls of Northampton, and in- 
deed with royalty itself^ for sir George Rodney married 
Jane Seymour, a niece of Edward duke of Somerset^ 
and of queen Jane Seymour> mother of king Edward the 
sixth. 

• Long descent and honourable connexions were not 
able, however, to preserve this family from calamity. 
By improvidence, by division among various branches^ 
and last of all by the calamities of the civil wars about 
the time of the commonwealth, its numerous manors had 
dwindled to two or three, and its members began to seek 
their fortunes in new occupations and in distant coun- 
tries. William Rodney had married Alice C»sar, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas CiBsar, a very rich merehant ; 
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and his. soil William m^ht have indulged, the expecta- 
tion of a handsome estate : hut to the losses which he 
experieaaced from the disturbances of die' times^ was 
added the accident of. a viplent tempest^ in* which four 
of his vessels were lost at once^ and liiis grandson was 
fain to seek hi^ own fortunes in an adye^iftirouB life. 
With this view he made a voyage to Pennsylyama^ which 
had j<ist heen settled by, WilUaBl Peij^n^ ajid after a short 
residence in Philadelphia^ fixed- himself in, Eent^ one of 
the lower xiQunties upon Delawiso'e^i* a.s,-they yere then 
csflled. Here he appears to have.rendered hinvself con- 
spicuous at an early peiiod^ and to havi£ taken a promi- 
nent part in all thel^ading afifiiKs of the time. He held 
most of the. posts of honour in the. ter^ritory, and ren- 
dered hinj^self highly popular .by his ^ert^ins to effect 
aseparatiouj^ between the legifsiature'pf the prpvince and 
that of the x^ouxtties. In this« aided, by the wishes and 
strong efforts of the.inhabifoiits^ he attlen^h succeeded^ 
and as a reward was dectedlthe fir$t spes^er of tha new^ 
house of assembly^. He died,in the year 1708, leaving 
eight children/ and a fortune ydlry conijid^rkble fel? those 
times. , . . ^ > 

Of the children of William. Radnby^ peai^iy all died 
without issue, in ccmsequ^nce jof whjich the greater por- 
tion of his estate deseeded to J^is youngest son Csel^ar, 
on whom it had been settled in, tail, , Thi^ gentleman is 
said to have been a. man of a remairkably amiable and 
benevolent disposition, and so avea^ to the intrigue and 
trouble which g^erally attend public station, that he 
refused every o%ie which was o%re4 to him> although 

VOL. vm. — ^M 
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they included most pf the principal ones in the {n'ovince. 
He married the daughter of Mr. Thomas Crawford^ the 
first preacher of the gospel in those parts — a man dis- 
tinguished by his piety 9 virtue^ and successful mission^ 
fer whom we ^re indebted to that institution which has 
spread its qseful lessona through so many distant regions^ 

» 

the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. By this la^y be left eight children^ the eldest 
of whom is t^e^subjeet of this notice. 

4, 
* 

C^SAti Rodney was bom at Dover, about the year 
1730. At his Other's death- he inherited all his lands^ 
which had b^n entailed upon him as heir male^ and 
succeeded also to' that popularity^ which hii$ family seem 
always to have enjoyed. In the year 1758^ he was 
chosen hi^h 'sheriff of the county oiT Kent^ and on the 
expiration of his texm of service th^rein^ Was immedi- 
ately made a josttc^e of! the peace and a judge of all the 
lower courts* At what period exactly he took his seat 
in the provincial legislature, we have no means of ascer^ 
taining, as the jpuraals cff that body, prei;^ious to the year 
1762, have not been preserved-. Of the ^embly, how- 
ever, which met at Newcastje on the twentieth October 
in that year^^ he was a member from the county of Kenl^ 
tod as sueh took his seat therein. 

It is probable, however, Mr. Rodney had been a 
member of the legislature before this- period, for he at 
once entered with great activity into the prominent 
measures of the day. He was of a committee with his 
friend Mr. M^Kean, ^to draught and present to the go- 
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vernor an answer to his message at the opening of the 
assembly^ and was appointed by the house to transact 
other business With that officer on their behalf. At the 
close of the session; he wsts authorized to'have, the great 
seal affixed to the seyetal law^ which had heeii passed, 
after which the legislature adjourned to th$ thirtieth of 
the following Si^ptember^ 

In the mean time^ however, before the ^period which 
was thus fixed for their regular meetifig, the members 
of the asselnbly met together to Consult upon an impor- 
tant subject which- had, arisen — ^Chc 'impending- misfor- 
tunes of their countfy, occasioned by the stamp act, and 
other late measures of: the British goyemment. The 
members who were feitesent being thje fully apd only re- 
presentatiye body of the freemen of the.proVince, pro- 
ceeded to appoint a. committee to me'et the delegates of 
the other provinces at New York>* in a g^eral congress ; 
and tliey chdse 6n that honourable service, by a unani- 
mous vote, Mr, Rddney, with Mr. M^Kean, and the 

• speaker of the assembly, Mr. KoUoeki In their instruc- 
tions,* they directed - them* to join with the committees 
sent by the other provinces in one united and loyal pe- 
tition to his majesty, and remonstrance to. the honour- 
able hou^e of commQiis of Great ' Britain, against the 
acts of parliament, aiid therein dutifully, yet most 
firmly to assert the colonies' . rights of exclusion from 
parliapientary taxation,. and pray that they might not in 
any instance, he stripped of the ancient and most valu- 
able privilege of a trial by their peers, and most humbly 
to implore i:elief. 
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When the assembly met^ pursuant to a subsequent 
adjoununent^ on the twenty-sixth of May^ 1766^ Mr. 
Rodney and Mr. M^Kean appeared and took their seats^ 
and on the following day reported to the house their 
proceedings under the instructions they had received. 
These proc^efliiigs^ it will be recQllected^ consisted of 
memorials^ remonstrances ahd petilimis to the British 
government,. rfelative- to their late arbitrary measures. 
They received the unanimous thanks of the hous^ fot* 

their faithful %nd judicious discharge of th^ trust reposed 

» 

in them> and a libera) compensation therefor. 

On the repeal of the stamp act,' the joy throughout 
America was, as'is well known, universal. Addresses of 
thanks and 'congratulation were sent from all parts of the 
provinces^ and ^11 endeavoured to show the kind feel- 
ings with which they were animMed, towards the mother 
country. By tjie legisfeture. of Delaware, Mr. Rodney 
was appointed, with his Constant friend and colleague 
Mr. M'Kean, and Mr. He§Ld, to frame iin address to the 
king, expressive of these sentiments ; arid its tenor is, 
in some respects, ^oremarkablje,. as shewing the anxiety, 
even the tenacity, with which the colonies clung to the 
British nation, jthat-we shkll extract one or two of its 
clauses. " We cannot ' help glorying,'^ they say, ^^ in 
being the subjects of a king, that pitas' qiade the preser- 
vation of the civH and religious rights of his people, and 
the established constitution,, the foundation and constant 
rule of his government, and the safety, ease and prpspe- 
rity of his people his chiefest care ; of a king, whose 
mild and equal administration is sensibly felt and enjoyed 
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in the remotest parts of his domuiions. The clouds 
which lately Iiung over America are dissipated. Our 
complamts have been heard and our grievances redress- 
ed; trade and commerce a^n flourish* Our hearts are 
animated with the warmest wishes fw the prosperity of 
the mother country^ for which our affectiim is unbound" 
ed^ and your fidthfal subjects.here are transported with 
•joy and gratitude. Such are. the blessings we may 
justly expect will ever attend thie measures of your ma- 
jesty^ pursuing ste'a<lily the united and true interests 
of all ycKir ;peop}e thttoughout your wide extended em- 
pire^ assisted with the advice and support of a Bittish 
parliament^ imd a virtuous and wise ministry. We 
most humbly beseech your majesty ^aciously to. accept 
the strongest assurances^ that having the justesj sense of 
the many fevours we have received from your royal be- 
nevolence^ during the course of your majesty's reign, 
and how much our present happiness is owing to your 
paternal love and care for your people ; we will at all 
times most cheerfully contribute to your majesty's ser- 
vice, to the utmost of our abilities, when ydur royal re- 
qukitions, as heretofore, shall be made known; that your 
majesty will always find such returns of duty and grati- 
tude from 0$, as th^ best of kings may expect from the 
most loyal subjects, and that we will demonstrate to all 
the world, that the support of your majesty's govern- 
ment, and the honour and interests of the British nation, 
are our chief care and concern, desi^ug nothing more 
than the continuance of our wise and excellent constitu- 
: tion in .the san^e .happy, firm, and envied situation, in 
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which it was delivered down to us from our auceston^^ 
and your majesty's predecessors/' An address of such 
a nature^ it may be supposed^ could not but be well re- 
ceived ; but of such being the fact we have a singular 
confirmation^ in a letter from Mr. De Berdt^ the agent 
through whom it was traMmitted^ and who thus writes 
to the committee in the month of September following. 
^^ I put the address into the hands of lord Shelbum^ our 
new secretary of state^. who presoited it to his majesty^ 
and was very graciously received. I told his lordsdiip, 
that to me it appeared wrote with the most' natural ho- 
nest simplicity of any I had seen ; he said it did^ and the 
king was so well pleased with^ it^ that he read it over 
twice.'' 

During the years 1766, 1767 and 1768, Mf. Rodney 
continued a zealous and active member of the legisla- 

m 

ture, and we find hfm constantly engaged in various 
subjects of public' interest. Among these we should 
not omit to mention' his efibrts, at so early u peripd, 
against the increase of slavery. . A bill had been 
brought in by a coihmittee, for. the further and better 
regulation of slaves within the government, and for 
imposing certain duties on all slaves brought into and 
sold in the same. When this bill was submitted to the - 
house, an amendment was brought forward and warmly 
supported by Mr. Rodney, to introduce a new clause 
totally prohibiting the importation of daves into the 
province ; the amendment was indeed lost, but the de- 
bate was productive of much benefit, and the majority 
by whidh the original bill passed was only two voices. 
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handed down from their ancestors^ and eonfirmed by yo«r 
royal predecessors and the constitution^ in person^ or by 
their representatives^ to give and grant to their sove- 
reign^ those things which their own labours and their 
own cares have acquired and saved^ and in such pro* 
portions^ and at such times^^ aa the national honour and 
interest may require. Your majesty's faithful subjects 
of this government^ have enjoyed this inestimable pri- 
vilege uninterrupted from its first existence^ till of late. 
They have at all times cheerfUlly contributed^ to the 
utmost of their abilities^ for your majesty's service, as 
often as your royal requisitions were made known ; and 
they cannot now, but with the greatest uneasiness and 
distress of mind, part with .the power of demonstrating 
their loyalty and afifection to their beloved king." . 

This address was immediately followed by a corre- 
spondence with the governor of Virginia, in which their 
views were set forth relative to the new aggressions of . 
Great Britain, and a hasty intention declared of coope- 
rating with the other colonies, in such prudent measurea 
as might have a tendency to conciliate the affections of 
the mother country, and restore . their just. rights and 
liberties, and for that end, they earnestly desired to 
keep up a correspondence with themii 

About this period the health of Mr. Rodney was se- 
riously affected, and he was obliged to leave his public 
duties to repair to Philadelphia for medical aid. He had 
been for sometime subject to a cancer, which forming 
on his nose, ultimately spread over the whole of one 
§ide qf his face, and was in flic end the cause of his 
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death. The letters of his family are very urgent, that 
he should cross over to England, for professional advice, 
if the physicians of Philadelphia proved unable to cure * 
him. He seems indeed to have entertained some serious 
intentions of passing the 'Atlantic, but the temporary 
relief wMch he obt^e^, end the increasing interest 
of political events, deterred* him- from ever carrying 
them into effect. ; •' . ; 

Whetf the assemWy metin October, 1769, Mr. Rod- 
ney was chosen spea^ker, an office which he retained for 
several years. He was abo suhsequiehtly elected chair- 
man bf the cominittee of *cdrrespondence and communi- 
catioii with tlie other coloniips. In this situation he 
maintained a constant ititerconrse with leading men in 
different parts of the country ? arid by his inHnence at 
home, contributed to, and promoted that union of senti- 
ment, which he perceived was ^becoming every day 
more and more neees^ry. "^ * . 

At length he was called on to make a. more direct ef- 
fort* On the tWenty-nirith of June, he. received a letter 
.from his friend, George Read- of New Castle, mention- 
ing to him that a public* meeting had been held there 
on the subject of British aggrfesabns. This was suc- 
ceeded in a few days by a letter from a committee of 
the same assembly, in which they requested him, as 
speaker of the legislature to call together the represen- 
tatives of the people, on the first of August following. 
To this Mr. Kodney immediately replied ; and his an- 
swer, of which the original now lies before us, is expres- 
sive at once, of his zeal in the cause, and his anxiety 
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to keep up the strictest mutual' good feeliRg* among bis 
feUow citizens. ^^I shall most cheei^blly^ I do assure 
you^^ he writes ^^ comply wilh your xequest. But I <aLn- 
not help thinkings it may be d<me with more propriety^ 
immediately after the intended meeting of the people 
of this county^ which is 09 Wednesday next; I hope and 
indeed expect the people here^ will adopt the same 
mode that you have. I must^ therefisre^ b^ leave to 
defer writing the circular letters til the day after t^ 
meeting of the people here^ lest it should give of- 
fence to some^ who would wish to have a hand in every 
good work^ and thereby injure the cause. Gentlemen^ 
you may expect to hear from me by express, as somi> 
after our meeting, as letters can-be written and tiie ex- 
press get there, which I apprehend, will be time enough 
for the first of August; for I would by no means retard a 
business of so great importance. Z shall send an express 
to Sussex, this flay, and* eadeavour to know by him 
what they are about to do. In short, you may be assured 
I shaU do every thing in my power to have a caiivaati<m 
of liie representatives, on the first day of August next^ 
at New Casfle*^^ 

Mr. Rodney succeeded in his endeavours, fer on. the 
first of August, 1774, a great number of delegates from 
all the three counties assembled at New-Castle, and as 
soon as they had organized themselves, he was elected 
their chairman by a unanintous vote. The convention 
then proceeded to read the letters which had passed, 
between the several committees of correspondence, on 
the subject of a general congress, and fiiudly adopted a 



resohiliatt dedbni^ dttir iquaon, tiiat siii^ a seasore 
ii^as in aocerdboiee 111^ llie deaxY£ of th^ 
^mAser^ficeMe1»ikegaxsalcs^ They 

dial MMtMlrd asd appca&ted Gaasar Bodaey^ Hiomas 
M^Ssmf and George Read, EsiimreSy cr any two of 
thcfl^dj^os&s omfibe part: asdJbdnlf of Has gOFeni- 
■teait, at a general om^fineotal congrefis proposed to be 
keid in tibe city of FfaOadd^na^ on tike first Monday in 
Sepfaember next, ot at any ^tr time and ^bee that 
wght be generally agreed <0B ; <iie& and there tooonsidt 
and advise ^mA ^ac deputies fion the other coiaoies, 
and to detemdne tqpon aO soch prudent and kwfid aiea- 
snr^ as ]B%ht be Judged nnst e^Lpedioit te th^e cokmks 
inyoediaftdy and ^^tedly to adopt, in aider to obtam 
Kfief iar an ^^preased people, an^the redress of didr 



In pnrsiianoe of this appdrntment, Mr« Rodney took 
his Beat 'in eoa^reas, at PMladdphia, on the fifiii Sep- 
teaibar, 1774, and on tike fidlowii^ day was appointed 
a member of the gnnd coauaittee wiio were infracted 
to state tike rig^ of the ookmies in genecd, tibe 8ev<^al 
instances in whidi th(»e rights w^re violated or m« 
fiifiged, dosd. the aaeass moat ^i>per to be punned &r 
obtaining a reoteratiQn of them. On the sie^ii^ of the 
prcmncial assembly, in the montik oi Marc^ iidlowing, 
he and his colleagues hid hefin^ tbrai a foil rtatsoaenti^ 
thido* appointment and all tlidir prooeedii^gs; and the 
house inmiediately pa^ed a vote, without a dissenlii^ 
vmce, a p pt^o vii ^ ^entkely of tlidr conduct. As a for- 
tho* testimony of Hwir approbation, they proceeded cm 
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the following day to a choice of representatives for the 
succeeding congress ; and the result was the same ad in 
the preceding year, Mr. Rodney being returned with 
his former companions. While he was absent at Phila- 
delphia, under this appointment> the <^ce of brigadier 
general of the province *was also conferred upon him. 

Shortly alter this promotioii, he obtained leave of aib- 
sence and returned to Dekware, in order to attend jto 
some private business of impoiftance.. Scarcely,biowev», 
had he reached' home, when he reedived the following 
letter from his friend', Mr. Read, whp was at NeW-Casde. 
*^ I have just received letteifs requesting your attendance 
and mine at congre^, as there is busiiiess of the last im- 
portance depending $ particulariy '^ motion, the .general 
tenor of which is tp deckre the princijdes on which 
America has hitherto acted, and tbos^ which they are 
disposed still to proceed on ; they are extremely press- 
ing, and I, totally unprovided as to* my b^usiness here, 
have determifiied to be at Philadelphia this evening, and 
should be glad you would f(^oW tne. Some extraordi- 
nary exertions are necessary ; fail not to come up imme- 
diately and bring some gold with you;^' -Such a sum- 
mons was sufficient to hur^ off -Mr. Rodney without 
delay, and he returned there to take an active part in 
the measures which were a^tated during this winter, 
and which led the way to the declaration of indepen- 
dence a feiw months after. 

He remained in Philadelphia during the spring, but 
was obliged to keep up a constant and active intercourse 
with his own province. In the lower counties there 
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were a great Humber of persons^ disaffected to the con- 
gress^ and being scattered through the country ^t was 
more difficult, to convince th^m^of the impropriety of 
their acts^ or; to oppose them by open and decisive^ but 
just measures. Hi3 joailitary command too> required his 
attention^ and^ during this period^ his letters and mes- 
sages on that subject are very nuinerpus ; he is constantly 
urging^ both on the. legislature and on his subordinate 
officers^ the necessity pf augmenting their cSorps^ sup- 
plying them thoroughly^ and collecting them in proper 
placos ; it was in. no small degree^owing to this^ that the 
Delaware line became so distinguished for the discipline^ 
constancy^ and good order which it signally displayed 
during the whole war. On these- varioua subjects his 
correspondence was very extensive^ though but few of 
his own letters or those he received have been preserved. 
Among those which do remain^ are several from the brave 
and noble colonel Haslet^ an dfi|cer who was cut off early 
i|i his career; he fell whil^ leading his troops to the 
charge^ with uncommon gallantry^ in the battle of 
Princeton. Being an officer under Mr. or rather ge- 
neral Rodney^ as well as a most intimate ^nd attached 
friend^ he reported to him while at Philadelphia^ the 
various matters worthy of notice which occurred in 
Delaware. In a letter written on the fifth June, 1776, 
he thqs refers to the. situation of affairs there,, to which 
we have alluded: f^ I wrote by express to major M^Do- 
nough, orders. to secure all the ammunition and arms at 
Lewes, and put himself in th^ best posture of defence, 
to call in the guard from the False Cape; and if the 
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matter assomes a still more seriaus appearaqce^ to seize 
the most suspected of the ringleaders^ as hostages for 
the good behaviour of their dependants. I have recom- 
mended to the major^ to ccmduct this whole 4>usiness iu 
a manner^ as little offensive to the inhabitants as possible. 
I cannot help thinkings thongh very probably mistaken^ 
something of vigor^ops exei^on necessary, in both coun- 
ties; a word^ however^ to the wise^ and your consum- 
mate acqufedntance in both renders it needless to say 
more. The source of coiruption and direction is at Do- 
ver ; a hint from thenge pervades the lower part of the 
county in a trice.'^ Mr. Rodney , findings however, 
that much discontent existed,, particularly in the county 
of Sussex, and anxious at so critical a . period that con- 
gress should have, as much as possible, the»general voice 
in favour of the decisive measures it was about to purr 
sue, ol)tained leave of absence for a short time> and re- 
turned to, Delaware to use his personal influenceamonj^ 
the people. He went as far as Lewes, a town at thp 
very southern extremity of the ^te, and succeeded to 
a very great extent, in preparing; and reconciling the 
people to a change of government,, asjwell as in organ- 
izing the troops which had been raised. 

During his absence, however, the importent question 
of independence came up; and his colleague, Mr. 
M'Kean, well acquainted with his views, and anxious 
that the declaration should be carried by a unanimous vote 
of the states, looked for his return with great anxiety ; as 
the day appointed, however^ approached, Mr. Rodney, 
who was unacquainted exactly with it, did liot m^ake his 
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appearaBce, and Mi*, M'Kean sent a special messenger 
to convey the intelligence to him. The message no sooner 
reached him, than, laying aside all other engagements, 
he hastened to Philadelphia, where he arrived just in 
time to give his vote, and secure the unanimity of the 
daring measure. He transited an account of it to 
Dover on the same day ; and his friend colonel Haslet, 
in acknowledging his letter on the sixth of July, thus 
refers to it. ^^ I congratulate you, sir, on the impor- 
tant day which restores to every American his birth- 
ri^t; a day which every freeman will record with 
^titude, and the ibillions of posterity read with rapture. 
Ensign Wilson arrived here last night j a fine turtle feast 
at Dover, anticipated and announced the declaration of 
congress ; even the barrister himself laid aside his airs 
of resefrv^, mighty happy;'' At the time Mr. Rodiiey's 
letter reached Dover, the election of oflBlcers of a new 
battalion was going on ; llie committee of safety, how^ 
ever, immediately met, and after receiving the intelli- 
geiuSe proceeded in a body to the court house, where 

(the election being stopped) the president read the 

^^ ■ ' > 

Declaration of congress, and the resolution of the house 
of assembly for the appoinitthent of a convention j each 
of which received the highest approbation of the peo- 
ple, in three huzzas. ' The committee then went in a 
body back to their room. Where they sent for a picture 
of the king of Great Britain, and made the drummer of 
the infantry bear it before the president; they then 
marched two and two, followed by the light infantry 
in slow time,-with music, round the square, then form- 
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ing a circle about a fire prepared in the middle of 
the square for that purpose, the president, pronounc- 
ing the following words, committed it to the flames: 
^^ Compelled by strong necessity, thus we destroy even 
the shadow of that king who refused to rei^ over a free 

• • • • 

people.'^ Three loud huzzas were given by the sur- 
rounding crowd ; and the friends of liberty gained new 
courage, to support the cause in which they had em- 
barked. 

Notwithstanding however Mr. Rodney's services, he 
was soon destined to experience the mutability of popu- 
lap feeling. In the autumn of this year, the people of 
Delaware determined to call a convention, for the pur- 
pose of framing a new constitution, and to elect dele- 
gates for the succeeding congress. There was, as we 
have observed, in the lower counties, a great number of 
persons who were decided friends of the royal govern- 
ment ; and even still more who were not disposed^ while 
they adhereid to the new order of things, to push the 
warT)eyond the bounds of what they 'considered abso- 
lutely necessary and prudent. These persons uniting 
together, and adding to their ranks many of firmer whig 
principles, who werfi induced to join them from per- 
sonal feeling or motives of ambition, contrived to obtain 
a majority in the convention ; and one of their earliest 
acts was to remove from congress Mr. Rodney and Mr, 
M^Kean, two delegates who had, in every instance, 
showed themselves the uncompromising advocates of 
liberty. His friend colonel Haslet, who had heard of 
these events, thus alludes to them in a letter written to 






him^from cdmp about this time. ^^ I did feel some un- 
easiness with* respect to a change of the delegates at 
first, hut on second thoughts pronounced it groundless ; 
but find it recur on your proposing to retire and quit 
your stati(m. I acknowledge the justice of your reason- 
ing, and the ingratitude of the people, as well as the 
malignity of their present leaders ; I know you have 
already sacrificed a* large share of private property, to 
the evil and unthankful ; in this you resemble the Su- 
preme Manager, who makes his sun to shine on the evil 
aijid the good ; a,nd bad as times aye, you have a few 
friends s^ill of the latter character. And, my dear sir, 
who can better afford it.; Providence has blessed you 
with a fortune to your prudence inexhaustible, by which 
you are enabled to live where, you please, and to keep 
the first company where you dp live,* and all this with 
•few drawbacks upon it. How, then^an you lay out a 
part of it to more noble purposes than in serving your 
country, guarding her rights and privileges, and forc- 
ing, men to b^ happy even 'against their will. In this 
you will act as vicegerent of the Sovereign Goodness, 
and co-operate with Heaven, to save a w:retched race ; 
and thmgh. you may not effifct the righteous purpose, 
the. testimony of an approving conscience, the applause 
of conscious virtue, and the ^ approbation of all good be- 
ings, will more thanbalance the sacrifice. A thousand 
things might be urged to the same purpose^ but a word 
to the wise. I am not ^t all surprised at the tory strata- 
gem to leave you out of the convention ticket ; ^tis.like 
Vol. yui.' 
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the rest of their doings^ dark, low, dirty, illiberal. 
What a wretched struggle must they have* had in con- 
vention ; their cojisciences drawing one way, and the 
influence of congress another. • I'm told they have done 
as little as possible, and modelled their new governm^U 
as like the old as may be.'' In a letter written about 
the same time by Mr. Rodney himsdf, he alludes to the 
same subject, and thus notices his retirement firom pub- 
lie life. ^^ If health and weather permit, I set out thk 
day for Kent, and don't intend to return to congress 
soon again, at least not in the present reign. -My4o- 
mestic business will employ me. all the remaining part of 
this fall, let matters turn out hereafter as they may." 

Mr. Rodney, however, still remained a member of 
the council of safety, and of the committee of insp^tion. 
In th^e offices he continued diligently ,to employ him- 
self ; collecting ti^m^ all (|uarters supplies for the army^ 
and increa^g by every means in his power its effectiyp 
force. By the letters, however, which h^ received from 
head quartet's, he thought, especially since the death of 
colonel Haslet at Princeton, that hi^ presence there 
would give encouragement to the troops of the State, 
and induce them to bear more cheerfully the hard- 
ships to which they were exposed, by their rapid move- 
ments and the inclemency of the season. Among his 
papers, there remains a letter written by him to Mr. - 
Killen, afterwards chancellor of the state, and dated on' 
the twenty-seventh of January, 1775^, soon after his ar- 
rival at camp. It will throw some light on the events 
of the period, ahd indeed seems to have been written 
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withi a view to give informatipn to the people of the state 
rdative to them. It is as follows. ; 

^^ At a time when- every sen^ble mind is fiHed with 
the greatest aiuaety.for the^fate of America ; when the 
sons of freedom have drawn their swords^ and nobly 
stepped fbrth^ in this indement «eason^ to defend their 
most iiivahiable rights and privileges ; at atime of deep 
distress luad danger^ you^ whose first a^nd greatest tempo* 
rary wish is for the^fi^edom ^f the country, are no doubt 
desirdtfis to know the sta^ of. thitigs in this land <^ trial"— 
this sceie of aoti<m — ^this frosty warfare. Be it so— - 
Fll en^deavour to amuse,' if not infqrm your eager ear. 
You have heard, sdd intelligence^ of your Mercer and 
Haslet, They fell— but nobly fell, though butchered ; 
said so Ims as the inlmUtants of this American world 
shall cdntinue to be. a free people, so long, at least, will 
the* names of Mercer and Haslet he' held in honourable 
remembrance. Mercer's character is excellent ; and in 
Haslet "We ^ow we lost. a brave, opep^ hone$t, sensible 
man ; one. who loved his country's, more than his pri- 
vate interest. Hut while Washington survives, the 
great Ameriqan cause cannot die ; his abilities seem to 
be fully equal to the public sjnrit that called him forth. 
History does not Aimish you with a greater piece of 
generalship than he exhibited, (m the day poor Haslet 
fell. He fought — ^h.e conquered ; — ^and if we continue 
to improve the advantages then gained, we shall soon 
put an end tO' the dreadful controversy, that agitates and 
distracts us; and in .return have peace^ liberty and 
safety. Heaven! what a glx)rious figure in the eyes of 
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men aAd angels .w31 this vast American world exhibit^ 
in its free^ independent state. Nothing will then be 
wanting* but better men^ and wiser measures^ to make us 
a happy people. 

There has been nocapital stroke since our main army 
left Princeton^ though there seldom a day passes Uut 
some advantages are ^ained^ which tend to distress^ and- 
in a little time must ruin our enemy. For the particu- 
lars of th^e little engagements I must beg^ leave to refer 
you to my brother and others that you will hear from 
these parts. They are too nmnerous^ and attended 
with too many circumstances, for my time ajad power* 
I have been perfectly well in health ever, since I left 
home, and do assure you that I begin to play the general 
most surprisingly. I* would not h^ve you suppose I 
mean the fighting. general ;/ that-isa part of duty^ have 
not yet been called upon to discharge; but when called, 
I trust I shall ^ npt disgrace the American cause ; 'tis 
gloriom even to dje in a good cause. 

By lord Sterling, whom I found iji Philadelphia, I was 
directed to take the command ajt this plaice, to forward 
the troops to the army as fest as they should arrive, 
always keeping suflBicient for this post. Since my arri- 
val, I have sent forward near two thousand ; among 
others the.Delawares,- who first went' to Princeton, and 
then Were sent by genei^al Putnam to the main army, to 
convoy forty or fifty wagons. Yesterday, by permis- 
sion, I set out myself for camp ; but on my way received 
orders to return to my old post, where I no>v.am. Ge- 
neral Mifflin is goiie to Philaddphia^ to forward the 
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trQops there. In. short, every step is taken, by fixing 
the most suitabte persons in these places, to strengthen 
our army as soon as possible, ' It is, I do assure you, 
increasing very fast. The cloud is fast gathering all 
around, and I trust will soon burst on the tyrants' heads. 
As. soon as the chief of the southern troops pass this 
place, I shall have leave to go and join my brigade." 
• Mr, Bpdhey remaiaed with the army for nearly two 
mo)Uths, a«id during a great part of the time entered into 
the most active and laborious services, whidh his station 
as brigadier general required; Even after the period 
•fot! which the troops under him had enlisted was ex- 
pired, he offered to remain with the amiy, and perform 
the duties of a soldier, wherever the' commander in 
chief might think he could be useful. Sensible of the 
patriotic spirit by which this'offef was dictated, general 
Washington wrote him the following highly flattering 
letter, the original of which now lies before us, dated at 
Morris-Town, on the eighteenth February, 1777. 

^( Sir-— Lord Stirling did me the favour of sending to 
.me your letter of the eighth instant to him, mentioning 
. your cheerfulness to continue in service, (though your 
brigade had returned home,} and waiting my determi- 
nation on that head. The readiness with which you 
took the field at the period most critical to our affiiirs — 
. the industry yon used in bringing out the militia of the 
Delaware state— ^and* the alertness observed 'by you in 
forwarding on the troops from Trenton — ^reflect the 
highest honour on your character, and place your at- 
tachment to the Ga.use in the most distinguished point 
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of view. They claim my sincerest thanks^ and I am 
happy in this opportunity of giving them to you. Cir- 
cumstanced as you are^ I see no necessity in detaining 
you longer from your fiunily and afl&irs^ which no doubt 
demand your presence and attention. You have there- 
fore my leave to tetum.^' 

With this honourable testimotiy Of his services^ he re- 
turned to Delaware; and had scarcely reached home 
when he was appointed one of the judges of the.supreme 
court; which had just been organized. The appoint- 
ment however he declined; preferring at any rate; for 
the present; to retain his military situation; in which he 
thought he could render more service to the geiieral 
cause. In so doing he met the views of pongress; who; 
through the board of war expressed the approbation 
they thought him entitled to receive; for his activity aiid 
zeal. In the st^tC; too; those who had lately been; if 
not his enemies; yet certainly not kindly indiiied to- 
wards him; felt the necessity of retaiaing his services; 
and calling on him; when in situations of embarrassment 
and difficulty. An insurrectioii against the government ^ 
having arisen in Sussex county; they immediately sought 
his influence to quell it; and issued orders to him to re- 
pair thither with a body of men. This duty he cheer- 
fully accepted ; and thus alludes to it in a letter to the 
president of the state. /^ The field officers will be with 
me this day; when I shall give orders for the meeting 
and marching the militia oirdered to Sussex County; and 
hope the tcntS; &c. will be sent forward a^ fast as pos- 
sible. I confess I want the abilities necessary to qualify 
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me fop the task assigned^ but be assured that every 
thing in my power, that tends to give peace, safety and 
good ord^r to the states, shall be done. If I should be able 
to remove impressiom and practices, too predominant 
in that county fuad the lower eiid of this, and introduce 
^ood' order and a better opinion of the glorious cause 
for which we are contending, eyen at the expense 4)f 
blood and ti^easure, I shall be happy*, not only in having 
rendered gr^at service to my country, which is and al- 
ways has been my ^chief aim, ^ut of meeting your appro- 
bation." He succeeded in bis;o}>ject, and restored, at 
any rate, temporary harmony and good order. 

But he was soon called on to exercise his military ta- 
lents on a larger scale. The British army having landed 
in the autumn of this year> (^ the shore of the Chesa- 
peake, were pursuing their march rapidly to Philadel- 
phia, and general. Washington l)ad fixed his head quar- 
ters in the northern part of the\state of Pelawa,re, for 
the, purpose of opposing th^m. General Rodney hast- 
ened immediately to his aid, with all the troops he could 
collect in Kent, 3nd"endeavou?;ed, though with but par- 
tial success, to increase his for6e by engaging the militia 
of .Newcastle ^county. ^ By the directions of the com- 
mander in , chief, he placed himself south of the main 
army, so as to watch the enemy's movements, and if 
possible get between therh and their shipping. During 
this perix)d a correspondence was kept up between Mr. 
•Rodney and general Washington, who were interested 
ill ejch other, not merely from their being thus thrown 
together in the. wAr, but trom a long friendship founded 
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on mutual esteem. Several of their letters have been 
preserved, but as they relate at this time chiefly to mili- 
tary details, to insert much of them would \^e out of 
character with the simple nature of this sketch. Some 
of them, however, throw a light on the persomJ diffi- 
culties with which the officers of the army had to strug- 
gle during the war, and may affi>rd some interest by 
their insertion. Mr. Rodney thus writes to the general 
on the ninth of September. ^^ I am here in a disagree* 
able situation, unable to render you and the sta,tes those . 

services I both wished and expected. A few days a^o . 

• ■ • . 

I moved from hence to Middletown, in order to induce 
the militia in this quarteir, who had shown gr^at back-, 
wardness, to turn out ; especially as by that move most 
of their farms and, proper tv were covered. However, all 
this has answered no purpose ; for though I believe most 
of their officers have been vigilant, but very few have 
coine in at 8l11, and those few who made their appearance 
in the morning, took the liberty of returning, contrary 
to orders, in the evening ; thus increasing the duty oi^ 
and setting so bad an example to, the troops from K«it, 
about four hundred in number, and the only troops I 

had with me, brought about so . general discontent and 

• . ' ' ' ' .•'■*■ 

uneasiness, especially as they were more immediately 

defending the property of those people, as caused them 

in great numbers to leave me, though I must say the 

officers did all they could to prevent it. Two battalions . 

have never even assigned me a reascm why they have not 

joined iffe. Under these circumstances I removed to 

Noxontown, where the camp duty on the few, I have 
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with me is less isevere^ until the other troops mentioned 
shall be ready to move forward^ and have written thin 
day to colonel Gist on that head. Yesterday evening I 
sent a party of my light-horse to take a view of the 
e&emy^ and gain intelligence. The officer with his 
men returned this mornings and reports^ that he was in 
Atkinson^s tavern-house^ passed some miles through the 
late encampment of the enemy round about that place^ 
and saw, and was among the fires they had left burning; 
that the extreme part of their right wing was at Cook^s 
Mill, their left towards Newark. This intelligence 
inakes me the more anxious to collect and move forward 
such a body, as would be able to render you signal ser- 
vice, by falling upon and harassing their right wing or 
rear. * Be assured all I can do shall be done ; but he 
that can deal with militia, may almost venture to deal 
with the . As soon as I can set forward I shall ad- 
vise you. God send you a complete victory/^ In Ms 
reply to this letter, general Washington thus remarks : 
*^ The conduct of the militia is much to be regretted. 
In many instances they are not to be roused, and in* 
others they come into the field with all possible indiffer- 
ence, and to all appearance entirely unimpressed with 
the importance of the cause in which we are engaged. 
Hence proceeds a total inattention to order and to dis- 
cipline, and too often a disgraceful departure from tlie 
army, at the instant their aid is most wanted, I am in- 
clined to think, the complaints and objections offered to 
the militia laws are but too well founded. The interest 
of the communnity has not been well consulted in their 
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formation^ and generally speakings those I have seen are 
unequal. 

I wish I could inform you that our affairs were in a 
happier train than they now are. After various manc&u- 
vres^ and extending his army high up the Schuylkill^ 
as if he meant to turn our right flank^ general Howe 
made a sudden counter-march on Monday nighty and in 
the course of it and vesterday mornings d^ossed the 
river^ which is fdrdable in almost every part> several 
miles below us ; he will posses himself of Philadelphia, 
in all probability^ but I trust h^ wiH not be ablje to hold 
it. No exertions on my part shaU be wanting to dis- 
possess him/^ 

On the seventeenth of December, Mr. Rodney was 
again called on to take his seat in congress^ as a dele- 
gate from Delaware, but he determined not to repair to 
Yorktown until the following spring. - The state of po- 
litical affairs had greatly changeji in Delaware, but still 
there were many men of influence who ^d not unite 
with as much energy as they should have done, in sup- 
« porting the plans of the general government ; Mr. Rod- 
ney therefore determined to remain until the legislature 
had closed its session, and thus writes to bis friend Mr. 
M^Kean on the subject. ^^The political changes which 
had been made will produce, you will be apt to think 
with me, not only wholesome laws and i^egulations, but 
energy in the execution of them, and thereby rouse this 
little branch of the union from its heretofore torpid state> 
which God of his infinite mercy grant, I need not tell 
you how disagreeable is the situation ,of those in this pe- 
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Binsula^ who openly profess friendship to the American 
cause. A narrow neck of land^ liMe to the incursions 
of the enemy by water, in small parties, and therefore 
their property exposed — ^the militia not to be brought 
fortli to the protection of the state, though frequently 
called upoii in the most pressing terms for that purpose* 
I do not doubt, my dear sir, your desire to see me in 
congress, or at least that I might be ready to take my seat, 
when you shall be nedeissarily called oiF to the discharge, 
of your duty, in another public' department. I wish to 
be with you, but think it highly necessary I should wait 
the close of this session of assembly ; you know I may be 
of service,^^ , 

Mr, Rodney however, was not destined to appear 
again in congress, for ft feW days after the preceding 
letter was written, he was elected president of the state 
of Delaware. The office, though honourable, was ex- 
ceedingly arduous, and during the whole of this year 
he was constantly harassed with difficulties of various 
kinds. The legislature of the state, though well disposed, 
were tardy in their movements where every tiding de- 
manded energy and promptness ; the disaffected inha- 
bitants of the state were Constantly exciting petty 
insurrections, the British, or loyalists in league with 
them, made frequent dewjents all along the extensive 
shore of the state^ and troops could not be collected in 
time to repel them. These and various other circum- 
stances, rendered the situation of Mr. Rodney one of 
great difficulty and embarrassment ; he thus alludes to 
it, in two letters addressed to Mr. M'Kean, then in 
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Miigress. The fiest was written on the eighth of May ^ 
1778. ^^ We are constantly alarmed^" he «iys, ^^ by the 
enemy and refugees^ and seldom a day passes^ but some 
man in this and the neighbouring counties is taken off by 
these villains; so that many near the bay^ whom I know 
to be hearty in the cause^ dare neither act or speak lest 
they should be taken away and thdr houses plundered. 
These fears will certainly increase till some protection 
is afforded them; therefore I must ajgain solicit your 
moving congress in the moi^ earnest mai%ner> for the 
company I mentioned in a former letter ; if it is ofal:aiiied 
our persons alid property may be tolerably safe^ if not 
I fear I must decamp. I think congress ought not to 
hesitate^ especially when you consider^ that the number 
of guards heretofore necessaty to the defence of a people 
situate as we are^ has esLhausted our funds* The practice 
of landing in small parties^ and taking men out of their 
beds is so yillanous; and is so gfenerally adopted, by: the 
enemy^ as may be sufficient to call the attention of con* 
gress to a retaliation ; some punishment for this offence 
might be adopted by this state more properiy^ were tibcy 

* _ 

in proper force for that purpose. 'The three hundred 
men ordered for the eastern shore^ upon the plan you 
have mentioned^ I have not heard of; however^ sure I 
am^ if they are not stationed on thfe Delaware^ they will 
be of little or no service to.tis* 

Lord North's speech is <^rtainly the production of 
a king and ministry hard pushed^ and wicked even to 
the last; for though their salvation depends qn their 
acknowledging the independence of Ammca^and enter- 
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i&g into a commercial treaty with us ; yet by their plan 
they are trying to divide us — However, virtue and firm- 
ness will, with the blessing of God, as well frustrate 
them in this, as in all their other damnable projects to 
cajole and enslave,^ 

The other letterjs dated on the eleventh of June, 1778, 
and in it he thus alludes to his situation. " You and I both 
have had our disagreeable moments, with respect to the 
complexion of the Delaware state. However, those who 
dare persevere in such days of trial cannot now be 
doubted. He that dare acknowledge himself a whig, 
nrar the waters of the Delaware, where not only his pro- 
perty, but his person fe every hour in danger of being 
carried off, is more in my opinion to be depended upon 
than a dozen whigs in security. You have had your time 
of trial here, you know how precarious their situation, 
und you also know their firmness? they did not bear 
that proportion to the disaffected that I could have 
wished, yet while they dared ccmtend, 1 hoped congress 
would not have supposed the state lost. I thank God ! ^ 
affiurs now wear a different complexion, and can I but 
have the countenance and support of congress, which 
no doubt I shall, civil ^vern^nent I am convinced will 
soon be in such force, as to cause those who have offended 
to tremble.^^ 

Mr. Rodney retained his office of president of the 
state of Delaware for about four years ; and during that 
time his chief attention was called to the affiiirs of the 
confederation. As the war increased and the resources 
of the country diminished, the demands on the separate 
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states became more frequent^ and were urged with all 
the zeal which the dreadful necessities of the time re- 
quired. At this period we can scarcely believe the 
state of distress^ and almost desperation^ to which the 
continental army was reduced ; but as it cannot be un- 
interesting to their descendants, to know what were the 
sufferings of their -ancestors in the cause of freedom, we 
shall introduce an extract from two letters of general 
Washington to Mr. Rodney, in the winter of 1779. 
^^ The situation of the army,^' he says, ^^ with respect 
to supplies, is beyond description alarming. It has 
been five or six weeks past on half allowance, and we 
have not more than three, days' bread, at a third allow- 
ance, on hand, nor any where within reach. When 
this is exhausted, we must depend on the precarious 
gleanings of the neighbouring country. Our magazines 
are absolutely empty every where, and our commissaries 
entirely destitute of money or credit to replenish them. 
We have never experienced a like extremity at any pe- 
riod of the war. We have often felt temporary want 
from accidental delay in forwarding supplies, but we 
always had something in our magazines, and the means 
of procuring more. Neither one nor the other is at 
present the case. This representation is the result of a 
minute examination of our resources. Unless some ex- 
traordinary and immediate exertions be made, by the 
states from which we draw our supplies, there is every 
appearance that the army will infallibly disband in a fort- 
night. I think it my duty to lay this candid view of our 
situation before your excellency, and to intreat the 



v]i|p(»H)us interposition of the state to rescue us from the 
danger of an event, which if it did not prove the total 
ruin of oar affiurs, would at least give them a shock they 
would not easily recover, and ]»iunge us into a train of 
new and stiU more perplexing ^nharrassments, than any 
we have hitherto fek/' 

In the following spring general Washington wrote 
angther letter to Mr. Rodney, of a tenor equally pain- 
fill. "I am under the disagreeable necessity of inform- 
ing you/' he says, ^^that the army is again reduced to 
an extremity of distress, for want of provision. The 
greater part of it has been without meat from the 
twenty-first to the twenty-sixth. • To endeavour to ob- 
tain some relief, I moved down to this place with a 
view of stripping the lower part of the country of the 
remainder of its cattle, which, after a most rigorous 
exaction^ b found to ^ord between two and three 
days' supply only, and those consisting of milch cows, 
and calves of one or two years old. When this scanty 
pittance is consumed, I know not what will be our next 
resource, as the commissary can give me no certain in- 
formation of more than one hundred and twenty head 
of cattle, expected from Pennsylvania, and about one 
hundred, and fifty from Massachusetts. * i mean in time 
to supply our immediate wants. Military coercioifis no 
longer of any avail, as nothing further can possibly be 
collected from the country in which we are obliged to 
take a position, without depriving the inhabitants of 
the last morsel. This mode of subsisting, supposing 
the desired end could be answered by it, besides being 
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ift the hig^Mrt degree distressing to iadAviduals^ is at- 
tended with ruin to the morab and disciplii^ of the 
army* During the few days which we have be^m oUigeii 
to send out smaH parties to proeure provia£»i f^r 
themselves^ the most enormous excesses have been com- 
mitted. 

It has been no ineoond^raUe support of our eanse^ to 
have had it in our power to c(»i£rast the conduct of oar 
army with that of the enemy^ and to convince the inha- 
bitants that while their ri^ts were wantonly violated by 
the British troops^ by ours they w^re re$peited. This 
distinction must unhappily now cease^ and we oiust as- 
sume the odiums* character of the plunderers^ instead of 
the protectors of the people;, the direct ccmsequeiuse 
of which must be^ to alienate their minds from the army^ 
and insensibly from the cause* We have not; indeed^ 
yet been absolutely without flour^ but we have tkia day 
but one day^s supply in eamp^ uid I am not certem 
that there is a single bairel between thk place and 
Trenton. I £|hall be obliged^ theretipe; to draw Amm 
one or two hundred barrdls frem a small magaasme 
which I had endeavoured to establish at West Point, 
for the security of the garrison in case of a midden in- 
vestiture. • • 

Ytbm the above state of facts it may be foreseen^ that 
this army cannot possiUy r^nmn much longer^ together, 
unless very vigorous and immedmte measures are taken 
by the states^ to comply with the requisitions made upon 
them. The commissary general has neither the means^ 
nor the power of procuring supplies ; he is only to re- 
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emve thanrfron tlie several agents^ Without a speedy 
okange ef Gtrcnunstii&ces^ this dilemma will be invcd^ed: 
either the army must diribaad^ or what is^ if possiblt^ 
* weme^ sabdstupmi the phinder of Ae people. I n^buld 
fitin ifttter myself that a knowleid^ of our situattoo< will 
prodoee the desired relief; not a relief of a kv^ days^ 
as has getierally heretofore been the ease, but a supply 
equal to the establishment of magazines fer the winter; 
If these are not formed before die roads are broken up 
by the weadier, we shall certainly experaence the sam!^ 
difficulties and distresses the ensuing winter;^ which we 
did the last. Although the troops have, upon every 
oecasion hitherto, borne their wants with unparalteted 
patience, it will be dangerous to trust too often to a re* 
petition of the causes of discontent. '^ 

It may well be supposed that Mr. Rodney did not 
nx^eive thiese letters without feelings of the deepest 
distress. Having for years, taken so active a part i!ii 
all the struggles for indep^idence, whatever variouaf 
forms they had assumed, how could he look calmly on^ 
»ad see that independence endangered^ at the very mo* 
ment when it seemed secure? Having served as a sol* 
dier Mmself in the armies of the revolution, how could 
he bear that those who had bben the partners of his toils, 
should now be sinking, neglected and forsaken, without 
a fWendly hand being extended to relieve themP 

He therefore adopted every expedient he could de- 
vfee, to increase and assist the army. He brought the 
subject repeatedly before the legislature; urged the 
persons entrusted with the levying and transmission of 
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nqpplies; kept op a coostant corrcspondeiice ; and sac^ 
ceeded in afbrdiog immense benefit ^^Youmayassufe 
die CMimittee appointed to procure flour/' lie says in 
a letter to Mr. Dickinson^ ^^that I shall do every thing 
in my power to forward the bunness^ but expect the 
flour will come high $ as those termed speculators are 
as thick^ and as industrious as bees^ and as active and 
wicked as the devil himself* I doubt much whether 
any of tfie taxes mentioned by the committee, are as yet 
paid into the treasury, however, I have writtm to the 
treasurer, expect to hear from him in few days, and 
will immediately let them know^^' And in a letter ad- 
dressed to the persons appointed to receive the sup- 
]di^, he uses this strong language; ^^ being convinced 
of the necessity, I do most earnestly require an imme- 
diate discharge of the duty enjoined you by the act of 
the general assembly of this state, for procuring an im- 
mediate supply of provisions for the army &c., espe- 
cially as to the article of beef-cattle. You will see by 
the letters enclosed, the pressing necessity, and the bad 
consequence, if we fail to comply with the requisition. I 

• 

therefore expect you will immediately use your utmost 
exertion to comply with the requisition of congress, as fisor 
as the act of assembly above mentioned, has enabled the 
gentlemen in your department to do it, and I do require, 
as absolutely necessary, that you inform the commissary 
general from time to time of your success in this business, 
so Aat he may have proper persons at Wilmington to 
take them off your han^, as he has engaged. 
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Such waif the zealous and honouTable coarse pursued 
by Mr. Rodney^ as long as he held the office of presi* 
dent of the state of Delaware. By his firm and liberal 
cofiduct he secttred the univenal esteem of every por- 
tion of the people ; and by the decided tone of his mea- 
sures he increased the strength and augma^ted the re* 
sources of the general government At lengthy how- 
ever^ fittigued with the arduousness of his duties^ he 
determined to retire from office^ and in the year 1782^ 
declined a re-election. His constituents however would 
not permit him to retire from public life^ for he was 
immediately chosen a delegate to congress^ as he abo 
was in the succeeding year. 

It does not appear that'Mr/ Rodney ever took, his 
seat by virtue of these elections. Though not very fiur 
advanced in yeavs^ his health had become, exceedingly 
infirm. He had been afflicted from his youth with a 
cancer^ which, as we have menti<med, gradually spread 
over one side of his face, until it was so disfigured as to 
oblige him to wear a green alk screen over it; and he 
did so for many years before his death. The exact 
period of that mcfkncholy event, we have no means of 
accurately ascertaining; it would appear, however, to 
have been in the early part of the year 1783, and was 
certainly occasioned by the complaint of which we haVe 
spoken. 

Of the personal character of Mr. Rodney, we have 
few opportunities of obtaining information, beyond the 
materials which have fofmed the subject of this notice. 
As a politician, he dtoplayed at all times great integrity 
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aad liigh mndednesBy never yiekLkig hir deljtotte 
o^oions to die prevailiBg sentiments of the day^ and 
SBcrifieing his present interest to his sense of honour 
and justioe. This course in a few instances^ was for a 
time injuriotts to his political aim% bat k eiieatiiaUy 
gained for him^ what w honourable course dways 
gains for a statesman in the end, the luilKWuided conS* 
dence and esteem of his countryioen. Thoii|^ he was^ 
as the tenor of his life has diown, a firm whig in all his 
princij^ and candoet, warmly devoted to the tibeHies 
of the states, and opposing alike the open warfare and 
^ret attacks of their en^igies, he blended wiA all hia^ 
actions, the feelings of an amiable man. T^ nmnb^ 
of loyalists or refugees Vi^as, as we have observed^ very 
numerous in that part of the state wheire he reoded^ and 
the friends of freedom wwe kept constantJy on the alert^ 
to oppose and overthrow secret insurrections which 
were springing up, every day and in every dkeotion^ 
As is always the case in this species of unnatwal wairfare^ 
the feelings of the contending parties assumed a personal 
ferociousness of character, which is not often seen m 
the conflicts of general enemies. The ties of vicinage, 
often of consanguinity, increased rather than allayed t^ 
bitterness of their hatred; and the successful party 
triumphed over the conquered foe, with more than the 
satisfaction of ordinary war. 

To appease these feelings, and to obviate their conse- 
quences, was the continued and often the successful eflbrt 
of Mr. Rodney. The advantages of his popularity, Im 
well known patriotism and his public station^ gave him 
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m iaftience wlaoh he aev^ tilled to ^Ktrt in g6 gen^- 
rom ft eaufiie. Many meodotes of this kind are remem- 
He^A, and yet related ftHiOttg (boee who lived whi^« he 
lived ; and they might be preserved aa hcmmirable instan* 
oe» of the uQkm of filfn patr&otifiin^ #ith kindly feeling. 
WUle he was governor of the state^ a gentleman of Do- 
retf of high personal eburai^er^ and before the revdation 
of conMerdMe popularity, bid by several acts so strongly 
d»[^ayed his partialiity to the royal cause, that the citi- 
zens exasperated and i^adignant, determined to arrest 
him liM* high treasoni the issue of such a proceeding at 
siieii a time, was scar6ely doubtful, and the rash gentle* 
man would probably have ibif eited his life, for the useless 
Asphy of hk equally useless predilections. The evening 
before the arrest was to be made, and when an attempt to 
escape was too late, Mr. Rodney was informed of it; he 
sent iminediately to the gentleman, and had him brought 
to his ovm reindenoe. In the morning the mob, disap- 
pointed at their prey, -and infim^med of the place of his 
concealment, rushed ' tumultuously to the governor's 
house and demanded their victim, as one notoriously 
guilty of crimes whieh merited at least the decision of the 
law* Mr. Rodney stepped out calmly before them, ac- 
knowledged that his guest had been indeed extremely 
imprudent, but that as he lietd surrendered himself to him, 
Ae chief magistrate of the state, he had become answera- 
ble for his appearance, and would see that justice was 
done to all. The knowledge of the governor's character 
Mid views, was a sufficient guaranty to the crowd, and in 
a short time they dkpersed. The imprudent loyalist re- 
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mained ustil the political heat of the times had iii Mme 
degpree aiohsided^ and pursuing for the future a wber 
course^ escaped the dangerous rock on whidi he had 
been so nearly destroyed. 

The private character of Mr. Rodney is chiefly re* 
markahle for its good humour and vivacity. He was 
fond of society^ and not averse to the pleasures of the 
table^ . never exceeding^ however^ the boundaries of 
propriety and good manners: He was particularly fend 
of associating with persons younger than himself^ ta 
whom his easy manners, lotig knowIMge of the worlds 
and fund of wit and anecdote, afforded a never ftiling 
pleasure. From constitutional fedings, he always avoid- 
ed scenes of sorrow; and never approached the death 
bed, even of his most intimate friends. The vivacity 
of his domestic manners, was carried into his public Kfe, 
and those whose memory is stored with reminiscences 
of the old congress and the revolutionary war, have 
many a tale, to illustrate tKe gaiety and humour of CsBsar 
Rodney. Among others the following one may be re- 
corded, from an authentic source. The delegates from 
the southern states, but especially from Virginia, were 
remarkable, during the early periods of the revolution^ 
for indulging a sectional prepossession, not indeed mali- 
ciously, but often sarcastieaily. When it broke out in 
high wrought eulogies and preferences to Virginia, over 
all the other members of the confederacy, it was termed 
daminionism. Among the representatives of that ancient 
and really noble state, there was no one who more de- 
lighted or oftener indulged in this complacent but some- 
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nittt laortifyiBg apeci€s of gnitulatiOB^ than Mr. Har^ 
fieon; he was faoweyer^ com^etely cored <rf it by an inci- 
dent which occurred^ when his state was threatmed with 
aft iovasaon by the enemy. He had frequently disfdayed 
the ^^abimdant.aad powerfiil resources of that. meritori- 
ous member of our Union ;'^ and although he had painted 
them in colours brighter than was correct^ he no doubt 
believed them to be just. When^ however^ the danger 
was approachii^^ the picture, was found too glaring. 
He introduced a demand for supplies of arms^ munitions 
of war of every species^ trbopis^ and assistance of every 
kind ; and declared the state destitute in ev^ry point 
and circumstance. When he sat down there was a momen- 
tary silence^ all being surprised that such a development 
should come from him. Caesar Rodney rose from his seat ; 
in a style pecuGar to him. He w^^^at that time^ an ani- 
mated skeleton ; decorated with a bandage^ from which 
was suspended the green silk covering over one eye^ to 
hide the ravages of his canc^er — ^he was indeed all spirit^ 
without corporeal tegument. He was thin^ emaciated^ 
and every way the antithesis of his friend Harrison ; who 
was pordy^ inclining to corpulency^ and of a mien^ com- 
manding though without fierte. Both of the members 
were really nepresentatives of their respective states. 
Rodney, who was endowed, as we have mentioned, 
with a natural and highly amusing vein of humour, 
began, with a crocodile sympathy, to deplore the melan^ 
chdy and prostrate condition oi his neighbouring, ex- 
tensive, and heretofore << powerful" state of Virginia! 
But, said he, in a voice elevated an octave higher than 
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eoneert pite&; '^let her beof good dwer; shekasa 
incBd ia need ; Dbi^ a warv vn& take bev imderiti yn<- 
teetion^ and imuTe her safietjr.^^ Hamsoii was artoindedl} 
but joined (for he relished a good hi4i^ far or agaiaak 
him) in the laugh; and the subjeet ky oveir. to another 
day. 
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It is not often in recording the lives of those who have 
been distinguished in the history of the revolution^ that 
we can refer to them as the deseendants ei ancestors 
long prominent Jn the ^iinals of the colonies^ either hr 
wealth or political reputation. It has father been our 
fwtune^ a|id it oughts perhaps^ to be our pride^ that 
when the exigencies of the nation have demanded, it^ 
patriots have arisen frim every class of society^ whahave 
displayed the energy^ integrity and talents which were 
necessary to fill alLthe stations^ military and civile which 
the interests of their country required. 

The family of Harridon forms^ in sbine degree^ an ex- 
ception to this rule. At a period extremely early in 
the- history of Virginia^ we find it among the foremost, 
names of the province^ and the honourable standing 
which it then held^ has descended unsullied to our own 
times. 

Somewhere about the year 1640^ a gentleman of this 
name is found settled in the county of Surrey^ in the 
province of Virginia. A tradition has long prevailed in 
the family^ and appears from many circumstances to^e 
correctly founded^ that this gentleman was nearly re- 
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lated to general Harrison^ the distinguished revolution- 
ary leader during the English commonwealth. To such 
an ancestor^ an American may look back with becoming 
pride* The strong prejudices^ if we may not use a 
harsher expression^ of a powerful party^ long induced 
them^ by every art^ to calumniate his character; but the 
testimony of impartial history has survived the feelings 
of the times^ and that justice which Burnet refused and 
Clarendon reluctantly yielded^ has been at length uni- 
versally accorded. In point pf famSy he was respect- 
able ; in his early profession, that of the law, he had 
been Instructed by an eminent attorney, who had et&- 
ployment under the king; and aa a soldier, he displayed 
skill, coun^, and unblemished honour. Although, 
according to^ the fashion of his times, he was ardent 
to ei^usiosm, in religion, he was yet open and gene- 
rous in all his conduct. He sincerely and warmly 
opposed the ambitious de^pn^ of those, who used the 
revolution for the advancement of their private ends. 
And when, at. laj»t, the return of the triumphant royal- 
ists hurried him to the scaffold, he mildly but firmly- 
adhered to those principles which the motives of fear 
on the one haiid, and hope on the other, had induced 
so many to disavow. 

The next of the family in Virginia, of whom any trace 
remains, is Benjamin Harrison, the son of the preceding 

« 

inhabitant of Surrey. In that county he was bom in the 
year 1645, and lived there until the thirtieth of Janua- 
ry, 1712-13. Of that early period of course few records 
remain, and though from his bearing on his tomb the 
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Jtitk of ^^honourable^'' then iiot promiscuously bestowed^ 
he held some office in the government of the province^ 
it is now impossible exactly to determine what it was. 
It is said of him that during his life he did justice^ loved 
mercy, and walked humbly with his God ; was loyal to 
his pmce, iuid a great benefactor to his country. 

This gentlevaan was the father of two sons; of these 
the eldest, who also bore the name of Benj wiin, is said 
to have been a man of distinguished talents^ and great 
pdidcal reputation during his$ short life, for he expired 
at the age of thirty-seven. He increased the estate of 
the family by the addition of extensive tracts of land, 
and settled himself at Berkeley, in the county of Charles 
City, and opposite to Surrey on James river. This 
seat, which has been ever since the mansion of the head 
branch of the family, und where Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
the seventh lin^l descendant of the first settler, still 
resides, is beautifully situiated on th^e banks of the river, 
in full view of City Point, the well known seaport of 
Petersburg and Richmcmd. ' Here he introduced that 
system of generous hospitality which has. long charac- 
terized his native state, and it wilL be readily believed 
that in his hands that character did not degenerate. His 
monument, which is constructed of white marble, with 
unusual taste, is yet to be seen in the church-yard of 
Westover parish^ and is inscribed with a very long 
account in Latin, not always perfectly pure, of his de- 
sc^it, rank and virtues^. He was speaker of the house of 
burgesses of the colony, and held that Office at the time 
6f his death. He was by profession a lawyer, remarka- 
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ble for his disinterestednee^ kaniing, eloquend^ mbA 
correctness ; ever ready to ^tect the destitate and 
hd^ess; bdd in aaoerti]^ and defendmg the tights of 
his country ; and always foremost in promotine the public 
good. His epita;^ is closed fay the following diegiac 
stanza; the merit of which perhi^ will not be thovf^ 
to lie in the beauty either of the poetry^r the latinity. 
Hunc merito proprium Virginia jactat alumnum. 

Tarn propere abreptum, sed querebunda dokt; 
Publicus hie dolor^ et nnnquam reparabile daiMwmiy 
Det Deus ut vitto sint documenta novs. 

Of his brother Henry Harrison^ the founder of that 
branch of the family which settled at Braadm^ a beautii* 
ful seat about twelve miles below Berkeley, on James 
river, a character yet more interestii^ is receded* He 
was a judge of one of the courts^ and in all his official 
duties, was strictly honourable* In private Itfe he was 
said to be a tender- husbimdy a mereifiil master, a &ir 
dealer and a generous friend, pious to his God, and be- 
neficent to his fellow creatures. '^^ So kind was he to 
his relations,'^ says the interesting inscription on his 
tomb, ^f that his grateful 1^, though he gained a lai^e 
fortune, yet thought himself a loser by his death.'' 

Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, had married at an 
early age Elizabeth, the daughter of Lewis Burwell,^ of 
the county of Glocester, a gentleman of much distinc^ 
tion in the province. By her he left at Us death a son^ 
Benjamin, who succeeded him at Berkeley, and a daugh- 
ter, who bore her mother's name. Of his son but little 
is recorded. It is not known that he held anv other 
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p oMcai jitwai6a«y tinntliatiif a fl^mber of the coloiiial 
kpdstore. In the mai|ige»o]it of his private pnipeit^y 
he wm rr— rirnhly soooeaEf iil^ haviag added duriag his 
Ufe v€fy ho^^ tD lhe £unily estate. Heaurriedlhe 
aldest daaghtfr af Mr. Gafter^ Ihe kii^s sarvtynr 
foiQEal^ who from his oBkcial staation was cubled to 
adect lands af great valae^ aad by th» aMaas greatly 
earidied hb &aaily ooBoexiaiis^ which were very extern* 
wpc. Mr^HarriscmwasidllQdwithtwoofhisdsughtaB, 
by Ij^riaJBg^ia the aBifiainn-heMe at Berkeley; a&dl^ 
at the tone of his dealh, ax sons md two dragsters. 
Of theae daaght#TSy me anrried Peytosi Rasdcdph, the 
first presideftt of eoBgress, and tlie frtha*^ his brother, 
Wiffiaai Randdpfa* Of his aonsy the subject of this 
was the oldesL 



Bssixxim ILlbeison was bom in the fimily aunfikai 
at Bertpdey, bat an what day we have been luiabk pre- 
cisely to asoertaia. At the time of his father's death, 
he was a siadent i& the c<dlege of William and Mary, 
bat owiBg to a quarrd with oae of the professors in which 
he was ea|;i^d, he left that iastitutiffli before the iKual 
periad. Althaogfa still very youi^, he had already 

m 

di^hyed so orach finaaeas and decisioa of character,. 
Aat die fliam^^eaieBt d[ his estate, which was very ex- 
teaeive, was omamittod entirely to his charge soon after 
he refeamed firaai coll€|;e. As the head also (tf a Cunily, 
whkh had ahvays been aoMi^ the cob^cqous political 
leaders of thecfdoay, he was aooa caBed on to represmt 
baa diatxiot ia the proviBi»l k^sktore^ aad took his 
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seat in the house of burgesses^ before he had arrived at 
the age strictly required by Ia\y. To this station dur- 
ing his whole life^ whenever his other political employ- 
ments did not interfere with^Jt^ he was always elected^ 
except in one solitary instance which we shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to notice. 

He had not been long a member of the legislature^ 
before he became one of the principal leaders in it. A 
great deal of plain good sense^ united with^ a ready 
sprightly manner^ and much promptness and decision 
of character^ rendered him highly useful. And in ad-^ 
dition to this^ his large fortune and. his connexions by 
marriage^ which were exttoded through almost every 
leading family in Virginia^ gave him great personal in- 
fluence. These 'circumstances soon pointed him out^ 
to the royal government^ as one on whom their highest 
favours could be justly and advantageously conferred. 
The office of governor was always reserved for a native 
of Great Britain^ or at least for a person sent directly 
from that country ; but there remained^ mai^y lucrative 
and honourable appointments for favoured colonists. 
Among these that of a member of the executive council^ 
which answered to the English privy council^ was the 
chief in point of rank^ and considerable in regard to 
influence ; into that body the government proposed^ not- 
withstanding his youth^ to introduce Mr. Harrison. 

But this plan^ however desirable it might seem to be 
to the . colonial government^ and indeed however just 
and proper in itself, was frustrated by the occurrences 
of the times. Mr. Harrison was not a man to be led 
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away froia conduct which he deemed correct^ hy any 
personal advantage. The measures which had been 
already adopted by the British ministers^ although they 
were far f5rom having reached that excess to which they 
were .subsequently carried^ were yet such as met with 
strong reprobation from all the patriotic burgesses of 
Virginia, With these he therefore united^ heart and 
faand> in opposing those measures of the mother country, 
and sooii became obnoxious to the royal party, in pro- 
portion to the zeal with which they had prieviously 
courted him. 

On the • fourteenth of November, 1764, he was ap- 
pointed, witlr several distinguished members of the 
house, to prepare an address to the king, a memorial to 
the lords, and a remonstrance to the house of commons^ 
oh the subject of the resolutions which had been passed 
preparatory to the stamp act. To which of the gentle- 
men of thje committee the authorship of these papers 
should be severally assigned, we are at this time of day 
unable to ascertain; it does not, however, seem pro- 
bable, from the character of Mr. Harrison, that either 
wa^ the production of. his pen ; it is said, by those who 
knew him, that he wrote with facility and correctness 
when it became necessary, but that it, was an office he 
never sought, Either from a natural indolence in that re- 
spect, or from hia preference to employments of more 
activity and energy • On the eighteenth of December, 
the report of the committee was presented, but such 
was the temper of the times, that the more prudent, at 
least the more timid, altered much which seemed to indi- 
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cat€ too strongly a feeling of resistance^ &nd left it little 
more than a protestation of injured rights^ and a picture 
of anticipated suffering. 

We have no means of tracing the particular .opinions 
of Mr. Harrison^ 'or the incidents of his private sj^d po* 
litical life^ through the next ten years ; and it would be 
exceeding the simple office of biography to enter into 
the history of Virginia during that period^ although his 
official station closely connected him with all the im- 
portant transactions of the times. We khbw^ however^ 
and it is sufficient^ that in his opinion and his conddct^ 
he was closely connected^ with Randolph^ Wytjie, Jef- 
ferson and Henry^ and the other distinguished patriots 
of the day, who so carefully nourished in Virginia those 
spa;rks of freedom, which were gradually extended 
throughout the continent. >\ 

On the first of August, 1774, the. first convention of 
delegates from the several comities and corporations of 
Virginia, assembled at Williamsburg. They there pass- 
ed a series of resolutions, which prove the spirit by 
which they were animated ; and set forth tide determi- 
nation to which they had come^ of supporting to the last 
their American brethren, and opposing thed^gn^of 
the mother country. With these objects they entered 
Warmly into the plan which had been generally recona- 
mended, of assetnbling a congress of .delegates fi^om all 
the colonies, and appointed seven deputies to represent 
Virginia. Of these Mr. Harrison w«ts one. . 

On the fifth of September, 1?74, the first continental 
eongress met at Carpenters' Hall, in the city, ot Phila*- 
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delphia^ and Mr. Harrison^ who was present on that day^ 
had the satisfactlb^ of seeing a delegate from his own 
state^ raised by the unanimous approbation of the slssem- 
i>Iy^ to the presidential chair. 

In the journals of this assembly^ which at best present 
but a meagre outline of the proceedings pf a le^slative 
body^ we find but few notices of Mr. Harrison during 
the short session of ,1774. Indeed its character greatly 
varied from thoi^e which succeeded it. We look in vain 
for that untiring activity^ that constant resource^ that 
attention to^^B very object' of government, which are fea- 
tures so strongly marked in the sub^quent assemblies. 
The delegates felt themselves placed in a difficult situa* 
tion, in which, while they firmly maintained their own 
rights, they had yet to avoid every act whose violence 
might palliate or excuse the arbitrary proceedings of 
the modier country. With a mainly dignity and forbear- 
ance, while every day was* bringing intelligence of fresh 
insult and iiyustice^ they determined that every appeal 
to tight^ to reason, and td affection, should be* tried be- 
fore they resorted to th^ sword. At this day, when we 
read the addresses of this venerable body, we are at a 
Urn to concdve the infatuation which was deaf to their 
reasoning, as well as the feelii\g which was untouched 
by their eloquenpe^ After a session of less than two 
months, they determined to await the. ieffect of their 
proceedings, and returned quietly among the body of 
their countrymen, who regarded the, simple expression 
of their wishes with as teuch^ zeal, as if it had been 
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strengthened hj , the firmest sanctims oi rcji^n. and 
law. , !• , 

On the twentieth of March^ ^7*^5, the seccmd con- 
vention of delegates from the several counties and wr^ 
porations of Yirgina^ met in the city of Richmond^ Of 
this body also Mr. Harrison was a member. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing^ in their first act^ his country's 
approval of the measures in which he had assisted. A 
resolution was p9ssed^ in which the cMvention ex- 
pressed their unqualified ap]m>badoiv of the measures of 
congress^ and declared that they considiored the whole 
continait as under the highest obHgpitions. to that re<* 
spectable body; ibr the wisdom of their conniiel^ aiMl 
their unremitted endeavours to maiirfain and preserve 
inviolate^ the |ust rights and liberties, of the^r country.- 
men. To this they especially added their warmest 
thanks to the worthy representatives, of the colony^ for 
their cheerful undertaking and faithful discharge, of die 
very important trust ^posed in them. . 

These resolutkms wene shortly followed 1)y. a propo* 
sition to create in the .province a inifitary fbrce^ and to 
put it in a state of defence* Mr^ Harrison; was opposed 
to this measure a$ pri&mature^ and in his opposition he 
was supported by most of thcfse who had sat vnlk him 
in congress, and by Wythq, Nicholas aad others, Jhe 
leading patriots of the province. It need scarcely be 
said that this opjKxsition arose |rom no personal feaii^,' 
and from no unmanly spmi in.r^;acd to the liberties of 
the country. It sprung from those views ^nd motives 
which had actuated the congress itself; it arose from; a 
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\gidi to await the ism^ 6t tbeiir peacdTul effot*ts^ before 
they plunged inta t}ie uiakBown ocean of civ3 war&re ; 
and it arose^ abov^ all^' from the desire to. enforce the 
justness and holiness of tlieir cause^ by displaying on the 
one hand their own' forbearance^ aiid on the other j:he 
Infittuated tyranny of Hieir rulers* > To this may have 
beoi ad^ed ibose c<^derations to which^ when neces- 
sity or hoaiour did not forbid it^ prudence might fairly 
loi^— a country unprepared in every thing for war — 
a 'pec|ile already suffi^rin^ from the measures which 
* they had been forced to adopt — aa enemy 'powerful in 
every* resource^ and rea^y for the conflict. On these 
con^derations they w^ opposed to a prem&ture, haste^ 
which they thought could bring with it no advantages^ 
that would not equally exist wheii the measures they 
had already adDpted fliiQuld have &i)ed^ but might defeat 
Itiem before they had been foirly tried. 

The spirit of the times^ however^ was foil of ardour^ 
and. the dictates of ^manly feeling Were listened to^ rather 
than the lessons^ of prud^ce. The resolutions were 
adiipted^ and a c&mmittee of tweli^e gentlemen appoint- 
ed to curry them into effect; Tl|e constitution of this 
committee affbrds a noble instance of the disinterested 
patriotism which ptervaded tlie whole assembly ; on it 
were placbd most of the leading gentlemen who had op- 
posed die resolutions, apd among them Mr. Harrison. 
When the sense of the house was ascatained, all private 
views w^fe .dis^ardedy and every' one united, heart and 
hand, in promotiiig wliat had now becomi^ the approved 
policy of the provuice. 
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Before the convention adjourned^ they adopted the 
meagure^ which perhaps was the most important in the 
postore of affidrs^ the election of delegates to the second 
general congress. Among these Mr; Harrison was again 
appointed. An eflbrt had heea miade by lord Dunmore 
to prevent the measure* He* had issued a proclamation 
in which he spoke of congress^ as an assembly of certain 
persons styling themseLve$ delegates^ to obtain redress 
of certain pretended grievance^.; and^ in his majesty's 
name^ required all magistrates and officers to prevent 
any such appointment^ and to exhort all the citizens to 
defflbit from such an unjustifiable proceedings so highly 
displeasing to lus majesty. But the age of proclama- 
tions had passed by. The delegates were elected with- 
out hesitation. 

Early in May, 1775, Mr. Harrison again repaired to 
Philadelphia, to take His seat in congress. During his 
residence in this city, he lived in a house which may 
yet be seen in the northern part of the town, with two 
of his colleagues from Virginia, general Washington and 
Peyton Randolph, the distinguished president of con- 
gress. There Mr. Randolph died in the autumn of the 
same year; and general Washington having taken the 
command of the' army in Massachusetts, Mr. Harrison 
remained alone. Wiljiin a few past years, there were 
several old and respectable inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
and a few yet survive, who could recollect at the period 
of which we are isp^aking, -the cheerfalness and vivacity 
of his manners, and the liberality of his disposition. In 
a confined mansion then on the outskirts of the town. 
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though now far withm its linutd^ he gave to his northern 
friends spme idea of thfit generous hospitality which 
had long ^ distinguished the^ more extensive establish- 
ments at Berkeley, ^e^ indeed^ eiLceeded^ in some 
degree^ tlie limits of prud^ce; and as. in those days 
supplies qf money from, distant landed estates were un^- 
certain^^and procured with difficulty, .he was several 
times induced to bpirrdw it from his friend and associate 
in congress, Mr. Willing. This loan at one time 
amo\inted.to a large sum, but wa^ punctually repaid by 
Mr. Harrison before his death.- 
• Congress had scarcely .met> when the duties of the 
president; as speaker of the house of burgesses of Vir- 
ginia^ obliged him to .relinquish his honourable post and 
return to that state. Mr. Hancock had just arrived in 
Philadelphia ; . he brought with him all the fame, which 
ministerial oppression had conferred, in excluding him 
by n^e from the genei^al pardon extended to the re- 
bellious colonists ; and he brought with him too, a better 
claim to distinction in the generosity of his character, 
and tibie perfect disinterestedness of his patriotism. 
The eye of congress was immediately fixed on him as 
the successor of Mr; Randolph, aud he was unanimously 
elected president. , W;th a modesty not unnatural at his 
yea3:s, . and a . consciousness of the difficulty he might 
experience, in filling a stdtipn of such high importance 
and responsibility, he hesitated to ta^e the seat to which 
he had been elected. . Mr. Harrison was standing 
beside him, and with the.i«*eady gpod humour that loved 
a joke even in' the senale house, he seized the modest 
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candidate ia hia athletic anns and placed him in the 
presidential chair^ then^ turning to some of the members 
around^ he exclaimed^ ^^ we will show mother Britain 
how little we care for her^ by making a Massachusetts 
man our president^ whom, she has excluded from pardim 
by a public proclamation/' / 

On the twenty-fourth of June^ we find Mr. Harrison a 
member of a committee^ appdhted to devise wkys and 
means to put the militia in a proper state for the defence 
of America; a measure leading at once^ to the general 
organization of an army throughout the colonies. After 
deliberating on- it for' nearly a months a plan wss pre- 
sented to^ and with some alterations^ adopted by congress^ 
which formed the basis of the militia system throughout 
die war. ' 

On the first of August^ congress adjourned^ and on 
the eleventh of. the sdme montii^ a convention was 
hdd at Richmond^ when Mr. Harrison was elected a 
third time to congress. On the tMrteenth of ^eptem- 
bcar^ he took his s^t. His name soon appears among 
the most prominent and active !members of the house ; 
and perhaps there was no one in it^ who enjoyed more 
general confidence and esteem. His attention from the 
firsts was strongly turned towards the military affairs of 
the colonies ; iii their organization^ and in facilitating all 
the legi^ative details of the war^ he was particularly 
active. In September^ he was elected a member of a 
. committee of threjfe, who repaired immediately to the 
camp at Cambridge, where l^ey Had a long and foil 
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conference not only with the connnander in chiefs but 
with some of ib» governors oi the neighbouring states^ 
ai^d arranged with ^em ^ system of vital importance ; 
tiiiat of comtinuing^ supporting and regulating the conti* 
. nental a^my • .He had scarcely returned to Philadelphia^ 
before he yr^ called on to make similar :arrangements^ 
;nith regard to the troops which were required for 
the ' defcfice of .South Carolina and^.New York. He 
settled the details of both tlj|ese plans^ which were 
peculiarly diQlcult from the loose anode of enlisting, and 
the entire ignorance of disci|rfinet .which universally 
prevjailed. . , V. 

Towards the close of this year congress, which had 
hitherto confined v its view^« to* internal 'government, 
began 6auti6usly to extend thA<^i^l^ of i^s relations, in 
anticipation no doubt of subsequent events. They were 
\^ell aw^re.that if, a^ every experience ^eemedto indi- 
cate, the quarrel -with the. mother country, should be' 
terminated by a resort to arms, they ought to look for 
aid to her powerftilrivals in the old\vorld. To prepare 
the Way foil this, it v^^a^ necessary to Istabjish/^ith them 
a specie^ of diplomatic intercourse, though *not avowed-^ 
ly with those objects^ nor in the manner usually adopted 
between foreign nations. ** •On the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember, Mr. Harrison was pWed, if we may use the 
expression, at the head of the department of foreign 
i^airs, that is to say, he was appointed the chairman of 
a committee organized under the ftdlowing cautious re- 
solutions. "That a committee of five be appointed 
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for the sole purpese of corresponding with our iiiends 
in Great Britaip^ Ireland and other parts of the worlds 
and that they lay their correspondence before congress 
when directed. That congress will make prowsion to 
defray all such expenses as may arise^ by carryijog on . 
such a correspondeiice; and for the payment of such 
agents as they may send on this service.^' By this com- 
mittee^ aiid in this manner^^was all th^ foreij^ inter- . 
course of the , country conducted until the , spring qf 
1777. At that tiltae its object? had become more defi- 
nite^ and its negotiations tnpre extensive; its style was 
therefore alterc^d to that of the ^' committee of foreign 
affiiirs^'' and ^ secretary was appointed .with a perma- . 
nent salary; .tbis.orgaqjzation continued until the close 
of the war. ' ' *■ \ 

Three days after Mr. Harrison had been raised to 
this situation^ he^as suddenly. appointed by congress 
t>n a miisipn to Maryland. Lord Dunmore^ the royal 
governor of : .Virginia, had beeii driven from, that pro- 
vince in the preceding summer^ * Sacrificing or forget- . 
ting every pi^inciple of honourable warfare, Jie had col- 
lected frcgn'.the.shoi^esla body of renegacLoes, fugitive 
slaves and vagabonds, wid^whom he manned a number of 
small vessels, and' phindered a^d laid waste the coast, of 
the Chesapeake. The defenceless inhabitants applied to 
congress^ for protection against this barbarous invasion. 
That body wf re at a loss what course to adopt, for they 
were without a naval force fitted for such an enterprise. 
They resolved,, however, without delay, to send Mr. 
HatrisQQ to Maryland. He was empowered, with any 
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one or more of the delegates df that colony^ to take such 
measures as appeared most effectual^ to prevent these 
itggressions of the enemy. This duty he performed 
with the utmost promptness; he caused a number of 
small vessels to be fitted out^ and succeeded^ to a great 
degree^ in the object of his missifm. 

The year 1776 opendd with prospects^ daily more 
and more unfavourabie to the rights ef the colonies. 
Every arrival from England seized more^<^d more, to 
convince the disceming'and Reflecting that'^a resort to 
force would be ii\evitable< Coiigre^ saw this^ and gra- 
duaHy adopted thdse jneastti^es which seemed most, cal- 
culated J;o unite together the .d^erent colonies^ to aug- 
ment the armed force of the cotmtry^ and to arrange 
and distribute them in suca a manner its best to meet 

the impending dan^er^. ^In all -these, measures Mr; 
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Harrison was a {ii^omin^t aQto^. Oh the seventeen^ 
of January, he brought up a report for regulating the 
recruiting seiTvicJe j on*the tiS^enty-feurth he was placed 
on a committee to e8U1>lkh .a' general vtio' department ; 
on the twenty-sixth we &id him i^nt^ with Messrs. 
Lynch and Allen, to New Ybrk^ix) arrange with gene- 
ral Lee a plan* foi: itb defence,- and for the .erection of 
impdrtaiit fortificatlbns on the North flnd East river; 
and, immediately aftw his retumy he was named on a 
committee for the purpose of arranging the proper mili- 
tary departments of the middle and southern colonies, 
so that the future operations of .the war might be carried 
on in a manner more tegujar and systematic. To the 
naval resources of the colonies he also turned his attcn- 
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tion^ and dn the sixth of March became a regular mem*i 
ber of the standing committee of marine. 

On the twenty-tlurd of March^ 1776^ cojagress passed 
a declaration which may be considered the forerunner 
of independence^ as the issuing of letters of marque pre- 
cedes the formal declaratioji of a war. After setting 
forth their grievances^ the infrmgeoiient. of th^r rights^ 
the rejection of their petitiops^ the ravages upon their 
coasts and the seizure of their property^ they declare . 
their right; to make reprisals tipon their enfemies^ and 
annoy them according tt> the laws and usages of natipns; 
they therefore authorize the colonists to fit out armed 
vessels and cruise against ..the. enemy ;- declare ^all pro- 
perty taken by them on the high seas lawful prize^ and- 
conclude by appointing a cpibmittee to consider of th^ 
fiirtifyiag one oc more ports on the Americaii- coast in' 
the strongest manner^ for the p^ttetion of our cruisers 
and the recepti<tfi of their prizes. '.Of this committee- 
Mr. Harrison was the chail*man. \ * 

In May we ^d Mr» Qarrison ch&inhan of a commit- 
tee on the Canada ' expeditions and making every effort 
to retain the footing whioh the provinciate had already 
gained there. For this ^ purpose he had a conference 
with general 'Washington^ genei^al Gates and general^ 
Mifiin^ and afterwards brought the subject immediately 
before congress. His views were sanctioned and con- 
firmed. The cothmanding officer in Canada was in- 
structed to use every effort in keeping*possession of the 
country, and to contest with the British every foot of 
ground. With the view of cutting off all communida-' 
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tiou^ between the uipper country and the ^lemy^ parti- 
cular exertiims were direct;ed to be made on the St. 
Lawrence bdiow the mouth of the SoreU The troops 
destmed for Caiiada were <H*dered to repair .thither im- 
mediately } and those already there were assured of the 
resehitioH of .congress to afford A»m every ^uppolrt. 

On the twenty-fifth of ^&iay^ Mr, Harrison was ap- 
point^ chair i^an of a commijttee of fourteen^ who were 
chdsen for the important -purpose of conferring witli 
the general offioers^and arranging with them a plan for 
the ensiting campaign. This^ ^as it involved in a great 
degree the future results of the war^ was one of extreme 
ddica^^y and difficulty. A plan> however^ was adopted 
and subitikitted to congress. ' It was by them referred to 
a committee of the whole^ of which also Mr. Harrison 
was^shairidan^ tod after l(mg and numerpus deliberations^ 
mnsures were decided on^ founded on the plan which 
had been framed by the first committee. 

It was founds however^ at length, that the milit»*y 
affiurs of tile governments were now beccmie too exten- 
dve aiid too important, thus to be ^bmitted. in detached 
portions, as exigency required, to the consideration of 
t€;tnp0]:ary committees ; and that it was much more ad- 
vlantageous to form a permanent body, to whom they 
should be generally eiatirusted. On the thirteenth of 
June^ therefore^ a Board of War and Ordnance was ap*r 
pomted^ consistiog of' fite members of congress and a 
secretary, who had the general superintendence and 
regulation of the army; to their care were committed 
aU the military stores, the distribution of money, the 
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raising and equipping of troops^ the destinaUon of pii- 
soners^ and the transaction of all business relating thereto. 
In the subsequent ^airs of the country^ this Board 
became the most important^, and required from those 
whoicomposeii it the most arduous exertions. The pre- 
vious duties of Mr. Harrison^ of course made him a 
member^ and shortly afterwards he became chairman of 
the boards an office which he retained until he left con- 
gress. ^^He was^V says the venerable judge Peters, 
^^ a member of the committee of congress composing tlie 
first board of war, in June, 1776, whi^ii I entered on 
the duties assigned to me in the war department. Thin 
gave me the opportunity of observinghis firmness, good 
sense and usefulness in> deliberative and critical situ* 
ations; and much use, itideed, was required of these 
qualities, when every thing around us was loweiing and 
terrific. But when the Rubicon was {lassed, the march 
of all who* were engaged in the conflict, was steady, 
cheerful and undaunted.^' 

It was not however in military matters ^lone, that 
the talents of Mr. Harbison were exercised, the same 
firm> steady, deliberate mind was applied with equal 
vigour and utility to the various.Qther subjects which 
occupied congress. As chairman of committees- of the 
whole, house, he appears to have been very popular; 
during thi^ session he seems invariably, when present, to 
have held that station. We find him in this situation, 
prjesiding over their deliberations oh the despatches of 
the commander in chief, the settlement of commercial 
restrictions) the regulation of trade, the general state of 
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the coloiue;; and finally the^great question of national 
independence. During all the various and protracted 
debates on this important subject^ he was in the chair 
and gained the esteem and approbation of the house^ by, 
the uniform correctness and impartiality of his conduct. 
The records of this interesting discussion are^ it is to be 
feared^ lost forever^ and we l^ve little, left u» but the 
pccasional ^ecdotes which tradition has preserved^ of an 
event whose minutest incidents would now be eagerly 
listened to and carefully recorded. On the tenth of June, 
he brou^t up the resolution of the committee, which 
declared the independence 6f the colonies, and author- 
ized the pjreparatioH of the final, and more formal instru- 
ment; and on .the fourth of July he reported that in- 
strument itself, as having received the approbation of 
congress. He afterwards affixed his name to it, with 

the other delegates from Yirginia. An anecdote has 

• 

been preserved of Mr. Harrison, which if it appears 
somewhat inconsistent with the solemnity of the scene, 
yet serves, in no slight degree, to exemplify the bold 
and lively character of the man. Mr. Gerry, a dele- 
gate from Massachusetts, afi slender and ^pare as Mr. 
Harrison was vigorous and portly, stood beside him at 
the table, while signing the declaration. He turned 
round to him. with a smile as he raised his hand from 
the paper, and said, ^^Wheu (he hanging scene comes 
to be exhibited, I shall have all the advantage over you. 
It will be over with me in a minute, but you will be 
kicking in the %ir, half an hour after I am gone.'^ 
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The declaration of independence brought with it> as a 
consequence^ another measure scarcely less important^ 
the confederation of the states. It held out to the world 
a united sovereignty^ and a united course of actipn^ nei- 
ther of which had as yet been organized* This there- 
fore became a subject of immediate deliberation^ and 
Mr. Harrison was called to preside over these debates^ 
as he had been over the former ones. It is rather the 
duty of history than of biography to trtice the various 
measures^ and the difficult questions which arose in this 
protracted discussion. It involved all those rights^ and 
elicited those views which were afterwards more fully 
developed^ in the formation of the federal constitution^ 
and which must ever arise in settling the various pow- 
ers of a government so singularly constituted as that of 
the United States. 

On the eleventh of August^ the period for which Mr. 
Harrison had been electedy expired^ and he returned to 

ft 

Virginia. During his absence his native state had not been 
unmindful of hi^ services. The general convention had 
met as usual^ in the preceding June^ and together with . 
many other acts of importance^ had framed a new consti- 
tution. Among the officers of the new government^ were 
eight counsellors of state^ one of whom^ Mr. Harrison had 
been unanimously chosen. In electing the delegates to 
congress for the succeedipg year, however, the number 
was reduced to five and the name of Mr. Harrison omit- 
ted. It has been asserted that this omission arose from 
a feeling against him^ which had gained considerable 
ground among his constituents. This feeling was caused 
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by the appointment^ it was ssdd through his influence in 
congress^ of a doctor Bickman as physician to the con- 
tinental hospital in the colony, in opposition to a more 
popular candidate. Slight causes often operate strongly 
on political measures, and this may have been the reason 
of his omission, yet it appears e^Ktraordinary if it were 
so, that the same convention should have raised him 
unanimously, to a high office in the state ; that the legis- 
lature should hav6 passed a vote of tlianks to him, as 
they did for his diligence, ability and integrity in con- 
gress ;* and that he should have been'eltoted to his old 
place, as sooh as the resignation of Mi*. Jefferson left a 
vacancy. May we not fairly attribute the reduction of 
the number^ and the retention of Mr. Harrison, to the 
causes which'were assigned at the time^ a prudent eco- 
nomy, and a w^ish to obtain the aid of a useful and ex- 
perienc6d statesman, in the arduous business of the new 
government at home? 

But,, whatever was the cause, or whatever feeling 
may have exist)sd, like most jpolitical prejudices, found- 
ed rather on the excitement of the moment, than from 
the deliberate suggestions of reason and patriotism, it 
passed quickly away; an active and intelligent man, 
with wealth and family to place him beyond every temp- 
tation, was not to be rudely discarded at such a period. 
The resignation of Mr. Jefferson rendered a new elec- 
tion necessary, and Mr; Harrison was chosen on the 
tenth of October, with only five dissenting voices. . On 
the fifth of November, after an absence of less than three 
months, he was again seated in congress. He was re- 

VOL. VIII. — u 
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eeived by his old associates with 'pleasure and approba* 
tion. He was restored on the day of his arrival, to his 
appropriate station in the board of war, and a resolution 
was immediately passed, by which he was continued in 
all the standing committees of which he was formerly a 
member. In addition to this, he wis placed on a com- 
mittee to examine into and superintend the situation 
and movements of the northern army, at that time one 
of the very sinews of the war. In this duty he was for 
some time constantly and arduously engaged. Indeed 
during the whole 'of the dreadful winter of 1776, and 
the spring of 1777^ wh-en many deserted their posts, 
he was always on the ground, and always active; he 
accompanied his companions in their hasty flight to 
Baltimore, and returned with them again to Philadel- 
phia; he laboured with untiring zeal on that most intri- 
eate of all subjcats, which claimed the attention of con- 
gress, the means of preserving the continental credit, 
and supplying the exhausted treJasury; and he renewed 
his exertions in his favourite department, the support, 
and increase of the army. 

Whatever may have heen his temporary unpopularity 
in Virginia, during the preceding year^ it had now en- 
tirely passed away. On the twenty-second of May, 
1777, by a joint ballot of both houses, the legislature of 
Virginia returned him first among the delegates to con- 
gress,* and he took his seat for the fourth time in that 
venerable body. We find him during the summer, 
acting on many committees and presiding over the deli- 
berations of the chouse, on questions of delicacy and 
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importance. He vrns, indeed) the univer^l chairman 
of committees of the whole house. He was in the chair 
durmg the delicate d^ussions^ relative to the admission 
of the state of Vermont into the Union^ on the contracts 
made by the commissioners in France, on the articles of 
confederation^ the subject of difficult and protracted 
debates^ on the ways and means for continuing the war 
at that glpomiest period of the revolotionary history/ 
and various . otlier measures of paramount importance. 
Let it not be, supposed that this was no more than ,guid^ 
ingthedeliberatioiis of an assembly^ a^ in ordinary times. 
Far from it. The questions that constantly arose, were 
strongly and intimately connected with personal and 
local views *and opinions. Patriotism/ it is- true> was 
not diminished, and disunion was not threatened or 
£e|jsired. On great matters all could unite, and all could 
sacrifice every thing. But driven as tliey were, from 
one place. to another, annoyed by irwasion, by disaffec- 
tion, by decreasing resource^, and by gloomy prospects, 
the boldest were almost disheartened, and the timid 
were inclini^d to flinch* or to desert their posts. The 
delegates from.districtis which were suffering tlic severest 
calamities of the war, could not hear tlic cxmiplaints of 
their constituents, without calling loudly for aid, which 
it was, perhaps, impossible to. grant. The smciU states 
looked with jealousy on plans which might compromise 
their individual sovereignty. There were,- indeed, a 
thousand circumstances which caused and excused a 
momentary irritation, which Mr. Harrison himself some- 
times could not but feel, and which rendered it more 
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diftcult but more honoarable^ to soodie the feelk^^ and 
preserve the dignity of debate. 

Quos ego-*^sed moto^ prsestat componere fluctus. 

Not in congress only did he thujs exert himself. It 
is well known that the religious principles of the qua- 
kers forbade any participation in the war^ and there is 
little doubt that there were an^ong them many excellent 
and amiable men^ who would have preferred the surren- 
der of some rig^ts^ lather ths^ resort to thfe sword for 
their protection.- But in times ^of revolution the bold 
and vehement, are the rulers of the^day^ and such look 
with disdain on the scruples of submissive conscience. 
Contempt is Collowed^ perhaps/ by unkindness ; but con- 
tempt and unkindness bipd the oppressed more firmly 
to his prejudices. By the one these prejudices are 
swelled into a crirne^ by the othery restraint is heightened 
into persecution^ and he glories in becoming a martyr. 
Aware^of this^ jMLr. Harrison came forward as a medi- 
ator for those gentlemen who were arrested just before 
congress left Philadelphia^ and it is within our own re- 
collection^ that* an excellent and respectable man who 
was one. of their number^ used to speak of him as having 
saved them from " persecuiion/^ As he recounted his 
benevolent exertions^ the old gendeman sp<^e,of him 
with grateful feelings uncbilled by age^ and closed his 
story by saying, that ^< Benjamin Harrison had talents to 
perceive the right, and firmness enough to pursue it, 
however violently opposed.'^ 

On the eighteenth of September, congress were agmn 
driven from Philadelphia; and after remaimng a day 
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at Lancaster^ established themselves at York Town. 
Thither Mr. Harrison accoinpaCnied them^ and con- 
tinued his active exertions on vari<His committees. This 
had now become the more necessary; for e^rmed at the 
increasing difficulties of the times^ or opprei^ed with 
accumulated and 4ncreasinj^ .labour^ many of the dele- 
gates had returned tolheir homes; and the Union was 
represented by eighteen or twenty gentldmen. Yet 
the spirit which haA animated the whole' reinained with 
the few^ «,nd as their numbers tessened^ their zeal a^d 
industry increased. In the i]^^<8lve1:^nt; hnt well dis- 
posed place qf retirement they had^ chosen^ they acted 
with all the boldness which might have atl^en from suc- 
cess^ while smartiilg Jrom defeat-r->il4th fill the energy of 
unbounded resource when* the last i!\£;^ns of resistance 
seemed to be destr($yed. . This -desertion o& the dele- 
gates^ was eagerly seized upon by the enomies of liberty^ 
as the sure, sign of disunion/ or at least the forerunner 
of despair. They proclaimed it as the^r triumph^ they 
prophesied that those who yet^ remained^ would soon 
follow^ and they hailed somewhat too early^ the flattering 
phantom of uncoftditional submission. * To Mr. Harri- 
son^ who 'had fof some time eiCpre^d his intention of 
returning to Virginia, these views were especially di- 
rected, and they rejpic^din the hope of separating from 
the rebel cause, one whose activity and steady patri- 
otism rendeired him peculiarly valuable in. such times. 
To give strength and currency to this opinion, advantage 
was taken of the well known intimacy subsisting between 
general Washington and Mr. Harrison, and the corre- 
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i^ndence which had existed between them^ evei^ since 
the former had left coagress* Rivingston^ the British 
printer in New Yerk, forged a number of letters which 
were said to have passed betwcien them^ containing the 
most desponding sentiments and disaffiected views. Nor 
was this all. Mr. Duche^ the celebrated chaplain of 
congres^^ with the same object^ in a public letter asserted 
Mr. Harrison's disgust at the measures of his country- 
nien. This gentleman^ ^ho was distinguished for his 
eloquence. and piety^ h^^ at an.early period^ takeii part 
decidedly with tjie cq}oi»sts ; he had preached several 
sermons^ ip which he maint^ed both their temporal 
and spiritual rights^ and he had long acted as the chap- 
lain of congress. .A few moiilhs^ however^ after the 
declnration of independence^ -he changed his political 
views^ and deserting -the cause of « America^ went 'over 
to the British at New York* Anxious to extend the 
same opinicms among his countrymen^ he published^ in 
November df tbis^ year^ a long letter to general Wadi- 
ington. In this he urged him to cease hostilities^ and 
listen to the 6veVtures'6f rthe mother country. He 
paints in the glooBpiiest colours^ the ^tuation of the co* 
lonies^ and in the bitterest language abuses .the existing 
congress. •With' a view^ as it would seem^ of exciting 
dissension^ he compares it with those which had pre- 
ceded it^ and asserts tl^t almost all that was excellent 4s ^ 
gone* ^^Take an impartial view^'^ he exclaims^ -^^of the 
present con^ess^ and what ca^ you expect from them ? 
Your feelings must be greatly hurt by the representa- 
tion of your natural province. You have no longer a 
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Randolph^ a Bland or a Braxton^ men whose names will 

ever be fevered, YoUr Harrison alone remains, and he 

• 

is disgusted with his unworthy associates/^ This letterj^ 
thus proceeding from a churchman and a scholar, may- 
give us some idea of the insidious arts which were re- 
sorted to, to spread disunion and disaffection ; but' their 
utter failure serves too to show the firmness and unwa- 
vering patriotism that e*xisted in every bosom. 

Towards the close of tlie year 1777, Mr. Harrison 
expressed his wish to retire from congress^ and on his 
doing so he was succeeded by Mi.. Hdrvie, a truly ex- 
cellent man. We need not say that this retirement was 
utterly unfound.ed on any views, such as the enemies of 
America expressed. His reasons Were stro^g*and suffi- 
cient. He had now been a member of congress more 
than three years ; during all th^t time his employment 
and exertions had been excessive ; his estates hiad been 
ravaged in his absence ; his fortune had bfeen iiApaired ; 
his services were eagerly demanded in his native state ; 
hfe was the only one of the first delegates from Virginia, 
who yipt served ; and there were men whom his modesty 
acknowledged as his superiors, ready at once to succeed 
him. Under these circumstances he tendered his re«^ 
signation, and returned to Virginia ; leaving behind liim 
the highest character as a man eminently calculated for 
public office, ardent, persevering, honourable and pru- 
dent. 

His arrival in Virginia, was hailed by his fellow citizens 
with the utmost warmth. He was immediately returned 
from his County ta the hoiij^e of burgesses, and as imme- 
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diately^ elected speaker of that body, lliis office he 
held uninterruptedly until the year 1782. Nor was 
this his only public station. The royal colonies had 
been in many respects^ organized after the forms and 
institutions of the mother country ; and no one more so 
than Virginia. Among these the governor as repre- 
sentative of the sov^r^ign^ appointed a king's tieutenant 
as he was c^lled| in every county. .He was the chief 
magistrate^ civil as well as military^ he presided Over 
the county courts of Justice^ taking precedence when 
present of all other officc^jrs. He was commasider of the 
militia; and as suph bore the title of colonel. Although, 
the office was not one of emolument^ it was one of knuch 
honour^ and eagerly sought by men of family and wealth ; 
and from this circumstance perhaps^ has arisen that 
ridicule which has been thrown on Virgkiia, from tjie 
great number of her " colpnels.'^ To this office^ which 
after the revolution merged its royal title in the more 
republican one of county lieutenant^ Mr. Harrison was 
also appointed. In the journals. of congi*ess7 and the 
legislature^ he is generally spoken of by his military 
title, and his name frequently Appears on the records of 
the courts as the superior magistrate. 

He was called to prreside over the councils of Virginia, 
during the gloomiest period of her history. As yet she 
had npver been the theatre of war, if we except the 
occasional incursions on her coasts. The year 1781, 
however brought with it deeper perils. The traitor 
Arnold invaded and laid waste the country as far as 
Richmond; and immediately after him came Comwallis, 
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sweeping from the south with hi? victorious at*my. The 
small body of continental troops retreated before him 
uifable * to strife a blow, and"" he roamed at pleasure 
thrdugh creery quarter of. the state. At this aWrful pe- 
riod, llrginia had no hope but in the aid of Washing- 
ton. Td him the governor applied ; and the legislature 
hoping perhaps that privajte friendship, united with a 
formal representation ii^om one not easilylalarmed, might 
^rengthen official application, prevailed on their speaker 

to ipepair to the head ' qua,rtet^ of thq commander in 

- .. -» « * , _. «■ ■ . 

chieiF; an^ in his absence chose a presiding officer pro 
tempore. In this duty as in every .other, Mr, Harrison ' 
actefd with Kis usual pronfptness ; but he did Aot succeed 
ia the object of his mission/ G6n,feral Washington felt 
himself the defender of all America^ and however paiii«- 
fill to his feelings ' it might be, thtts to ^ee his native 
state unprotected arid ravaged, he Knew it to be , his 
duty ttf pursue those plans which promised most speed- 

* * • • 

ily ta secufe,.not momentary safety, /but permanent 
triumph. Oil Sf r. Haiprison^s return, he resumed his 
e^t,'and was driven about from place to place, as he. 
had formerly been in congress, scarcely able to keep 
together the delegates over whdm he presided. Rich- 
mond, Charlottesville, Staunton and the Warm Springs, 
Were in little more tliana month the successive places 
of adjournment; anij it was- only by hastening their de- 
liberations, and urging them to* promptness and exertion, 
thast the speaker could 'oT)tain the passage of those 
measures, which the state 'of th^ countrv imperiously 
demanded. * Of this, (me of his addresses' to the house 
VOL. vni. — X 
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of delegates at the time^ affords a striking instance, 

^^ The critical and dangerbjis situation <SF our country,'^ 

he says^ ^^ leads me to hope^ that my recommending k 

:t6 you to despatch the weighty matters that wiH be 

under your consideration^ with all <5onv^nient speedy i^ 

not be tak^n .amiss: the people expect tbat effectual 

* • • • ,'i < .♦ 
and .decisive measures, will, be taken to 'rid them of an 

' * '-^^ ■ .'^ ♦ 

implacable, enemy^ that are now roaming at large in. tihe 

' ■ . • 

•very. boWeb of our country, and. I have no doubt of 

your answering /their .^Tfpectatioh^; die mode of domg 

this mayindeed be difficult; but it'hot being my province 

to poiiit it out, I shall teaye it to 'your i^isdom, in ftdi 

confidence that evei^y thing that is nfecessaty* for quiet- 

irig^the minds and*^dispelling the feai^ pT our consti- 

-• » «\ < • ... 

tuents^ will be donei'V < / . • 

. It will scarcely be. believed, thkt almost fittsf jesvi 
after tfese events- had. takeii; placed iji ar.work .assuming 

the character ofl imparfial history, this very paragrapk 

*« •«■*■' ''. 
is quoted, laiid attyibtitfed to^uniftaniy-'fea^. If- by, fear, 

be nieaht the conxpulsory retreat of an unprotected legis-- 

lature before the bands of Ithe ferocious. Taijletpn, the% 

indeed^ w^re Mr: Hpirrison andaHihedelegates cow&rds; 

*6utif by'feaT,'be Ineant a request "to despatch with 

all' convenient speed . th()se measures, wliich the:p€0]plc 

expected, to/rid them from an implacable enemy,^' tRAii 

is it, as it appears to us, a perversion of 'language and 

of motives which cannot be excused. Tihe descendants 

indeeid of the patriots of Virginia have just reason to 

•complain that their iherits have been- depreciated, and 

their conduct misrepresented with a view to b^ing mdre 
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rtrongly into the lights a man^ cerUCinly infi^riyr tp many 
ef'them in useful tateits^ and in active duty^ and by>no 
meanstsupeipior in patiiotisni ar disintertete'dmess. 

In tjie year 1782;^ on the. resignation df Mf. !^elson| 
Mr. HisaTison w^ diected governor of Vii<|^iiia, and 
became, one ...of tUe most popular officers *that ever 
$}led the executive chair. His service daring the 
penod^ wel*e many aftd ^g^rt^t*; .the* fluctuations of pub- 
lic opinion^ the situation pf the' continental' -army^ the 
state of public currency^^'the eflEbtls of intriguing men^ 
ai|d the natural reviulsion of^al^risy wJbich acConipamed 
the r^urn of peacey called forth aH the vigour and 
steadiness of- .his characteK ' To entepr how/everj upqn 
the det9.ii of hk meaisupes^ i^ould be ti^vmte the history 
of Virginia during his.administi^^iofi^ a. task incjpnsistent 

equalise with the character and limits of this sketch. 

.• » • 

Every .pefsoiuil*an^C^dote hpwever is |n(;er^ting of such 

> man, aiid w0 shalF conclude this period of' his life, by 

an extract from the writings of 4m jiiitelligent traveller, 

who thus describes a visit which he paid to him in the 

<* After. diniier I went^topay'a visitto Mr. Harrisgn^ 
then governor of the state. .1 found hiji[i in a homely, 
.bu( spacious enough hous^, Which was fittend up for him.. 
As the assembly was then sitting, there wa^ nothing to 
distinguish ham (tom otiier citizens. One of his brothers, 
who is colonel of fyi^ltjjy and * on^ of his sons, who 
acts as his secretary, were with him. The conversation 
was cf ree and «gpreeable, which lie was even desirous of 
prolonging ; ^r on my rising in half an hour, lest I might 



interrupt hkfk, he assured me ^thut 1^ bimnass nf tlie 
dty was at m end^ and desired me- to resume my seaU 
We t2^^ *inuch <tf the first congresa Iti Ameiapa^ i^ 
which^hje sat for twayears^ and which^as I have already 
laid^ wfta composed of every person disti^guidied fcf 
vii^e a&d capacity on the eqiltioent; T^ sul^ect \%^ 
U9 natiiraUy tt) that which is the most &vourite topi<;> 
amongst the Americans; the or^pa and commencement 
of the ^E^esent revolution. It is a circun^an^. peculiar 
to Virginia^ that the;* inhahit^ts of that country wer^ 
ee?tainly in the besl situation of all the colonists unjd^ 
|he£qg^h government. The Yirginians were i^a^iter^ 
rfither than merchants^ ai^id the objects qf their cultwe 
were rather valua}>Ie than the rwdt of industry. They 
pogsiessed; almost exchiin^^^y^^^ privileged article d 
tohacco;. which the English came in quest o^ into Uie 
very heart of thecountry^ bringing; in exchai^-eviergr 
artidie of utility, and even ot lulury^ They had ;| 
pardctilaT regard apd predileetlcm for Virgima;;^ and 
bvonred accordingly the peculiar disposition joi ^tfab| 
country, ^here cupi4ity andin^lence gahmd m hi^ndf 
and serve only as the boundaries to eadi Other^ *It wasi 
undouBtedlyno eajiy mattegr theref^^^ to p.^rsuade fhii 
lieople to tal^e up. arms, becai^e the town of Bostcm ^ 
not ehoose to pay a duty*upon tea, and yn& in open r&p* 
twe with. England. ' T9 pri)duee th^ effsot, it was 
necessary to sub^tute. activity fjjrjndolimce^ aiid^ fwe- 
Bi|dit for indifference. That idea was to be awak»ed 
at which every man, educated in the princij^es o£ .tbp 
Eh^isb constitutiop, shudders/ the ideft of a sprvite 



sobfliiiteion ta a tax to wl^ be has not fatmsrif con« 
ieuted^ The pr^ecise cajpe however^ relative to th^ m, 
had i^ot y^t occurred^ though every eiuigfatened mmd 
foresaw thai suc^ Was the obje^t^ and would be the 
fsevitaUe consequence of the eariy measures'^ the go- 
venimei^: but how were^e people, to. b^ eotivimsed 
al this? By what oth^r mbtive could they be ^brought 
to adt)pt» decisive measui^es^ if . not by t|t\e eonfilence 
they .repifBed in their leadei^? M|:. Harrison informed 
me, that whe|i he was un'the points of setting out with 
Mr* Jefferson and Mr. Lee^^ to ^ttendljie firist congress 
at Philadelphia^ a number of respectably but unudSttrnied 
inhabyiants, waited upen, and addressed them as follows : 
^ You assert th&t tjiere is * a fixed inlehtioh to invade 
our rights and* privileges ;< we own that we do not see 
th|s tlearly, but since -^ou assure us^ that it is so, we 
believe the fdet^ • We are about' to tike. a Very dangerr 
fuS step^ but we Confide in'you; and are ready to sup- 
port you in €iyery measure, ybii rfifiH think prbp^'to 

<dbpt.' Mt. Hiiri^fion adtled, that he fovtni him^lf 

> 

l^eatly relieved by ja.' ^eech made by Lord North soon 
p&eT^in whidi he^ -could not refrain from avowing, in 
the oleai^t . manijSer^ the plan of * the British Govern- 
jnent. This speech was printed in the public papers^ 
imd all Americi^ rang with its content^ , Returning 
afterwards to Vif^ginia^ he saw the same p^*^^ns who 
had*tliU8 addressed him on .his departure^, who now 
eoidbssed that he had*not decei ved^them^* and that hence- 
forward th^ trere res€fiutdy determined upon war. 
These partic^ular detsils cannot but be usefol to such 
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Europeans as nre denrous of forming a just idea of those 
great events^ in v4dch "they took so d^ep an interest; 
far they would' be much deceived in imagining that, all 
the thirteen states of America were ii^variably animated 
by the same "sfknty and affected by the same sentiments* 
But they would, commit a ^till .greater error^tdid they 
imagine^ that these people resemble each other in their 
forms of governments their manfaers and opinions. One 
must be in the country itself; onemnist be acquainted 
with the lai)igoage^ and tak;^ ^ pleasure in convessihg^ 
and' in listenings tb.be quatti^ed.to form^ and that slowly^ 
a proper opinion and a deqisive judgment. After this 
reflection^ thereadb'r wiU not.be .%urprised-at the plc^r 
sure I took in conversing witV Mr. Harrison. Besides 
that, I'was particularly happy to form- an acquedntance 
with a man of ^so' estimable character in every respect; 
and whose Vest edlogium it is to say^ that he is the in- 
timate friend of Dr. Franklin.- He pr^ed- me to dine 
with him next day, and to pass another., day atHich- 
mond ; but as there was nofhing to excite curiosity in 
that town, and I was desirous of i stopping at Westover 
hefore I returned to Williamsburg, where I was anxious 

« * 

to arrive, we set out the twenty-seventlv at eight iii the 
morning, under the escort of Colonel Harrison, who 
accompanied us to a road from which it was impoanble 
to go astray.'* 

After having been twice reelected governor, « Mr. 
Harrison became ' ineligible by the provisions of the 
constitution, and in 1785 returned to private life. He 
was immediately announced as a caididate for his own 
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CNMinty without^ 8olieitiitioB> and without his knoWl^^ge; 
but io^thk inslance^ and in this only^ he &i|ie^of^^- 
cess. A political rival artfully nuade' use of* sf measure 
which he had adopted while governor^ that of. oUi^g 
the county miiitia to level the embanloaents raised at 
the sieg^ of. Yorktown; and by working ujion the feel- 
ings of the pppulacey succefded ip exci^ii^ ^g^i^t 1^ 
a.jnqmtotQaytiQp9puIarity,. He did not hentat&^asto 
Jthecourse he ^oiild {iUrsue. ' The elcjCtion in the neigfl- 
hofirpg county oC VSnrrey^ occurred a fcnte^t after 
that of Charles dty^^ whe]^e;he,had been rejected. He 
left Berkeley^ cro&sei^ over iftto Surrey^, and after re^d- 
kig th^re afew days^ was retunvpd y(rit}i his son Carter^ by 
an almost un^inious vote^ to tbej. same legislature. This 
completely frustrated- the plans of hi^ qppdiie^t^ whose 
oppositiim had arisen frima Wi^.to be placed in the 
speaker's cluur, a. situation whichnhe knew there was 
little, V chance of obtaining : when Mr. Harrison was, a 
momber of t^ house. . The - unfairness of the scheme 
induced Mr. JBEaj^ison to exert aa influisnt:e he would 
otherwise have willingly omitted^ and being nominated 

• • • 

.as priding* oSf^evj he wa^ ipnkddiat? ly elected. The 
people of his pwn oounjty^ cyoiivinced of their luusty ern 
ror^ and ntortified at/he r§siilt^ belbfe the succeeding 
annual electbn solicited his return^ and from that period 
he !^pre8ented themrwithout an. interval until his death* 
^^t*. Harrison was ^ow considerably advanced in 
years^ and his constitution was4>eginning to suffer under 
the efibctfii of age and of a very active life ; he was not 
himself willing to attribute it to these causes^ but used 
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te a^]f; that it arose from hb having pureed the fooKi^ 

&shi<5ns^f^the tim^^ and abandoned good* old Madeira 

te figlif rirench wines. The higti veneration for his 

c^rafeter however still remained^ and when the new 

*» , •. 

constitution ol the United' States tvas. submitted to. Vir- 

^ma^ he wits chosen a mmbeir of the convention. In* 
i^W v^'^i'&M^ hody we^fihd him seat^d^ on the second 
of Jipie 1788^ aniong all the brilliant sted distinguished 
politicians^ of i$:hom Virginia could then* boast so many. 
He was appc^nted c^rmap of thfe'first'committ^e^ that 
of privileges^and electicqp, and .brought forward the re^ 
s^utioi) intended .^tp introduce ^he g^^ieral d9scv$sion; 
HI healthy howevei:^ preventedhi^ta^ng any very a^ve 
part in^ the ensuing debates ;« lie appears* only to have 
ijsen^ in order v) de&nd the meiusures>(tfaii' early le^r' 
lature^ Which had been ^ introduced .and t^ensu^ed. by* 
s&mti of the warm advocates otiht constitution. As to 
this instrument^ h^ opintotis w^ firndy fix^d ; he was^ 
stfo^ly convinced of the propriety; aaid necessity. €ff a* 
un30% biit he lyasr^ually anxjous tibiat^sJVthe powers of 
the government .should be carefully d^fi9ed;vhe there- 
fiH*e opposed the ratificatiop^ before tl^e asi^endmentfi^' 
wMdii he believed necessary.^;; this end^ had beeaip- 
corporated with the:origipai'juistruiikto.t. In th^^ views 
he was supported by nearly half the convention^ the 
majority by Vliich the unconditfonal ratification -Was 
passed only amounting 'to ten ^otes. iThe; effect of a 
nmiority so large aiid resectables was nearly equal to a 
majdrity ; and although it was agreed to ratify the con- 
stitution unaltered^, a committee was imnf^diately ap- 
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pointed to prepare and report such amendments as they 
should think necessary. On this committee Mr. Harri- 
son was placed^ and they brought in a declaration of 
rights^ and a series of amendments^ which embraced 
and provided for the omissions and objecti<mable clauses 
of the new constitution, and which, after pasdng the 
convention, became the basis of those alterations that 
were subsequently made. So great, however, was the 
excitement which this question occasioned, and so nearly 
trere parties ^mlanced, that the minority submitted to 
flieir defeat with reluelance, many vf them with a wish 
tiiat some plan of redstance might yet be thought of. 
After the business of the day was over, a few rf the 
leaders requested their party, by private notice, to as- 
semble after night in the capitol. Whether or not the 
invitation was extended to Mr. Harrison, is now un- 
known, though it seems most probable that it was. If 
not, he had heard of their design, and hastened to the 
meeting. They were already engaged in their violent 
plans. Resolutions were on the point of passing, urged 
with all the energy of a distinguished popular leader, 
whose object was to carry resistance to the new govern- 
ment, to an extent which would seriously embarrass its 
o^peration. Mr. Harrison at once perceived the fatal 
consequences of these measures ; he boldly appealed to 
their feelings pf patriotism and honour, and at last suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on them to submit to the decision 
of the majority, and pursue the legitimate mode which 
had been reserved for obtaining amendments. .This 
disinterested, manly and honourable action is the last 

VOL. VIII, — ^Y 
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public act of Mr. Haarisou which has fallen withm our 
bEiowledge^ and it is a brilliaBt tcnainatioii to his poU- 
tical. career— it is better^ iar better than long speecb^^ 
and violent debates^ and probably saved his country 
from events which might have been attended with con* 
sequence injurious to her peace and libulies. 

In the year 1790| he waa^ contrary to bis wishes^ 
broi]^ht forward as a candidate for the executive chair* 
In Virginia;, the governor is elected annually by a joint 
ballot of both houses^ afid may serve three years ; he is 
then ineligible for four moro« Mr. Beverly Randolph 
was at this time the governor; he was a very amiable 
man^ ,and on terms of the most friendly intimacy with 
Mr, Hanison ; he had served two years^ v^en^ by some 
means^ he became unpopular with a part of the l^isla- 
ture^ and they determined not to re-elect him for tl^ 
succeeding year. They kept their plan secret until a 
day or two before the election, and then fixed on Mr. 
Harrison as their candidate^ relying on his well known 
pflipularity. As socm as- he discovered it^ he refused to 
serve^ and opposed the scheme by every means in his 
power; his own son voted against bim^ and in favour of 
Mr. Randolph, and that gentleman was by thjese means 
continued in office, though only by a majority of two or 
three votes. Mr. Harrison would have been a candi- 
date, and no doubt elected, the following year, had he 
lived. 

His health at this time was visibly and rapidly de- 
clining. In the spring of 1791, he was attacked with 
a very severe fit of the gout, which produced a debility 
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(tf'the faitestines. From this, however, he partiaUy w* 
co^red ; his friends were again collected around him, 
and his usual vivacity returned. The day after his 
unanimous election to the legislature, in April 1791, he 
bad assembled a party to dinner, and he passed the day 
merrily with them, receiving their congratulations on 
his ^idiminished popularity, and on the certainty of his 
being the next governor of th o o tait e ^ Their congratu- 
lations, however, were in vain. The same night a re- 
lapse took place, and he speedily exhibited every symp- 
tom of approaching dissiDlution. Before the family 
physician arriived, he directed, some medicine to be 
prepared for hitu ; as an old and faithful domestic 
brou^t it to his bed ^de, she said, ^^ here, sir, is the 
medicine you asked for:'' ^^ and here, Molly,'' he 
ealsdy replied, " will soon be a dead man." On the 
following day he died, with perfect resignation and 
composure. ' 

We have been unable to ascertain the date of Mr. 
Harrison's birth. Of that of his marriage too we are 
ignorant, although it was at an early age. His wife's 
name was Elizabeth Bassett ; she was the daughter of 
colonel William Bassett, of Eltham, in the county of 
New Kent, and a niece of the sister of Mrs. Washington. 
In her youth she was considered extremely beautiful ; 
and those who yet live to remember her, speak of her in 
later years, as a woman of great piety, benevolence arid 
goodness. She only survived her husband a single year. 

Those who recollect Mr. Harrison, speak of him as a 
man above the ordinary height, and very muscular ; in 
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his carriage he was rentiarkably dignified ; and in his 
latter years he became corpulent. This arose from his 
mode of livings which was highly convivial ; he enjoyed 
and indulged in the pleasures of the table^ though never 

beyond the limits of propriety. This habit^ however^ 

« 

tended much to impair the vigour of his Qonstituticm $ 
and his features^ which in early life w^e handsome 
became at last coarse and red. 

His talents seem to have been rather useful than bril- 
liant. He in public life never took a very prominent part 
in debating or writings yet when called on by circum- 
stances^ he acquitted himself in both^ with facility aiid 
credit. His sentiments were generally liberal; though 
he sometimes indulged that strong prepossesdon in &' 
vour of his own state^ which has always so remarkably 
characterized the representatives of Vir^ia. He never 
suffered it, however, to interfere with his ardour for the 
public good of the whole confederacy, and the unked 
efforts common danger constantly required. His judg- 
ment was sound, grave and solid; yet he had a plea- 
santry, when he chose to indulge it, which lightened 
labour, and banished uneasy apprehensions. Some in- 
stances of this in his public, career, we have already. re- 
corded ; and many more are related among the incidents 
of his private life. In the early part of the revoluti^^si 
he was passing through Baltimore, at a time when a 
number of young gentlemen were assembled in a convi- 
vial meeting. They invited him to join them, to whi^ 
he readily agreed ; and seized the opportunity to warm 
their young blood with the principles of the revolution. 
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This he did with so mudi good humour^ vivacity and 
wit^ that as oae of them afterwards expressed it^ they 
all agreed at once to take up the cross^ though some had 
been previously by no means hearty in the cause. One 
evesong he was sitting at Berkeley with a neighbouring 
gentleman and some of his funily^ when a servant maid 
came in to inquire what clothes ^e should put up for a 
journey he was to commence the next day. ^^ Why,'^ 
said he, with the utmost gravity, ^ you may put up my 
black velvet suit, my green brimmed with gold, and the 
Uue and silver/' The poor girl, and all around, looked 
astonished. At length he i^id, ^ ^' Now, she knows well 
Plough, except what I have on, but one decent suit in 
the world belosngs to me, and yet she comes for a list, as 
if I had the wardrobe of a king.'' Between the cap- 
tains of the vessels passing up James river and the gen- 
tlemen residing on the shores, a reciprocity of good 
offices was kept up. The former sent presents to the 
latter of foreign rarities, and received in return the fresh 
produce of their plantations.. A' sailor once brought 
him a remarkably thin cheese; /^Please your honour," 
said die sailor, using his nautical terms, '' the captain 
has sent you a loaf of . cheese/' ^^ I am much obliged 
to the captain, but really, my good fellow, it looks more 
like a pimcake of dieese than a /(9q/l" The sailor re- 
turned to the vessel, and shortly after came ba.ck with a 
cheese of a very different shape, and observed, '' The 
captain's detennined to suit your honour's taste, so he 
has sent you a real loaf." When alone and fatigued 
with reading, he was very fond of amusing himself with 
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a small spaniel and a very large oat, with which he 
would often play for a long while^ and succeeded in 
teaching them a variety of amusing tricks. 

Mr.* Harrison inherited a very large fortune iW)m \m 
father, and twice succeeded to considerable property 
under the old English law of primogeniture. It wa% 
however, somewhat impaired^ by disastrous times and 
imprudent speculations. B^ore the revolution, and in- 
deed in some instances subsequently, the Virginia gen- 
tlemen were their own merchants, exporting themselves 
the produce of their estates. In this system Mr. Har- 
rison largely engaged ; he -not only erected extensive 
merchant mills, but established a large ship* yard and 
built his own vessels. In all this, as might be supposed, 
he was very unsuccessful ; and believing that his mis- 
fortunes proceeded from a want of mercantile skill, he 
determined that his eldest son should have such an edu- 
cation, as might retrieve the fortunes of his family, and 
he placed him in the counting-house of his friends Wil- 
ling and Morris. 

Mr. Harrison had many children, but seven only 
survived their birth or very early infancy. Three of 
these were sons and four* daughters ; the latter of whoto 
married into respectable and wealthy families of Vir- 
ginia. Benjamin, the eldest son, was, as we have men- 
tioned, sent when young to Philadelphia, and there ob- 
tained an excellent mercantile education. After he had 
completed that he visited Europe, and formed extensive 
commercial connexions. During the revolutionary war 
he was paymaster general of the southern department. 
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When peace was restoral^ he established huiiself as a 
merchant in Richmond^ and th^ acquired a large for- 
tune. This he afterwards impaired by an act of honour- 
able generosity ; as soon a$ he heard of the distresses of 
bi3. early fnend^ Mr. Mwris, he came forward immedi- 
ately to his support^ and sacrificed in his behalf the 
greater part of the fortune he had acquired; He was 
twice married^ and died of apoplexy in 1799^ leaving 
an only son^ the present Benjamin Harrison of Berke- 
ley. The second son^ Carter Bassett Harrison^ after 
receiving a classical education nt the college of William 
and Mary^ was bred to the law. He was not a man of 
brilliant talents, but he was a good lawyer, a fluent 
speaker, and a very upright man. In public life he was 
very popular, and served many years in the legislature, 
in congress, and as a presidential elector. He died in 
1804, leaving two sons. The third son, William Henry 
Harrison, was educated at Hampden Sydney GoUege in 
Virginia, and was intended for the medical profession ; 
this, however, he soon abandoned, for an ensigncy in the 
army, and marched to the new country of the west. 
He distinguished himself, while yet young, in the battle 
with the Indians at the rapids of Miami; was after- 
wards raised to the office of governor of the Indiana ter- 
ritory, which he filled with singular merit ; and in the 
late war, by his perfect knowledge of the western couur 
try, his . aoquaintance with military tactics, and above 
all^the confidence and respect which he universally in- 
spired, was at an early period raised to a high, military 
post on the north-western frontier, and became one of 
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the most popular and successful commanders the repub- 
lic had employed. On the return of peace^ he received 
from his applauding countrymen the fair reward of his 
exertions^ in being elected to several high political sta- 
tions by the people of Ohio ; and^ as a representative of 
that state in congress^ he still maintains in honour and 
respect the name of Harrison. 
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The family of Paca has been eminent in Marfland, 
through several generations ; distinguished for making 
a good use of wealth and influence^ and for supporting 
a prominent and honourable part in pubKc affairs. 

William Paca, the subject of our present nodce^ 
was bom at Wye Hall, the paternal mansion, on the 
Eastern Shore, in the year 1740, and was carefully 
educated in the customary branches of classical instruc- 

« 

tion, and in the principles of morality and honour, which 
belon^^ to him as A Inrthright. 
' After completing his academic course at the Phila- 
delphia college, he was sent, in 1758, to commence the 
study of the law at Annapolis. Here he prosecuted his 
reading, preparatory to the exercise of his intended pro* 
fession, under the superintendence of a gentleman of 
legal acquirements, who was well qualified to direct the 
researches of a student, although "not at that time an 
actual practitioner. 

Samuel Chase, afterward^ so distinguished in the re* 
volution, was studying at Annapolis during the same 
period J and although differing wdely in temperament 
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and some points of character^ these two young mm oen* 
tracted an intimate ftiendship^wKich endured^ most ho* 
nourably to both^ until they were separated by death. 

In the year 1761^ both these youths began to appear 
before the public eye^ and stepped at (mce into reputa* 
tion and importance. 

They both became members of the provincial leg^ 
lature^ where many opportunities were afibrded for the 
display of their abilities^ and their minds were trained 
in the exercise of such controvendal powers as they had 
occasion frequently and beneficially to use^ in after life. 

Mr. Paca appeared^ in the year 1771^ as the repre-* 
sentative^ jointly with Mr. Matthews Hammond^ of liie 
citizens of Annapolis^ in a public letter of thanks to 
Mr. Charles Carroll^ for his exertions ^^as an advocate 
for liberty,^^ in a paper war that had been carried on 
with great spirit^ on the question of the right of the 
governor to regulate the fees of civil ofELcers by procla-? 
mation. 

The citizens having chosen those two young men to. 
be their members of the legislature^. at the same time 
appointed tiiem to convey their approbation to the able 
advocate of the rights of the people^ in opposition to the 
prerogative of the crown ; and their letter to Mr. Car- 
roll asserts the doctrine^ which was still to be establish- 
ed through years of. bloodshed and privation^ that the 
imposition or regulation of a tax^ by executive authority^ 
was an act of tyranny not to be endured. 

At about the same period Mr. Paca was selected as 
one of the commissioners to whose taste and supervision^ 
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liieplaii^d'erectibtt'of At new state-house was to be 
entrusted. And he assisted in the deagn of that struc- 
ture^ the most eTegant edifice^ of the kind, fin* a long 
tane attanptied in America, and even now, bearing a 
Giteparison with the most stately that have dnce been 
fleeted. 

Whm the act of parliament which dosed the port of 
Boston was first heard of, a c&nvcsotimi of deputies from 
the patriotic portion of the community in each county 
of Maryland, assembled for the purpose of consultation. 
The sentiment of indignation against this act of vindic- 
tive tyranny was universal, as was the feeling of sym- 
pathy tcfr the injured Bostonians ; no definite course 
could, however, yet be pointed out as the most likely to 
lead to a ''redress of the grievance; "but a congress of 
the several colonies having preceded, if not occasioned, 
the repeal t3$ the stamp act, a few years before, a similar 
measure at once suggested itself to the minds of all. 
The committee of correspondence of Massachusetts had 
written letters, proposing such an assembly to be held 
at Philadelphia ; and the Maryland convention, acceding 
to the plan, appointed Mr. Paca, along with Mr. Chase 
and three others, to attend the congress, ^^to effect one 
general plan of conduct, operating on the commercial 
connexion of the colonies with the mother country, for 
the relief of Boston and the preservation of American 
liberty,^' 

The proceedings of that illustrious congress are too 
well known, to require that they should be detailed 
here. The object in view waslconciliation, and a chief 
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part of the bofsness transacted during the' sessokm^ was 
the preparad(ni of the eloquent addresses or memoriafii 
to the Idng^ the people of Great Britain^ and the peopte 
of the cobnies* Be^es issuing these immortal state 
papers^ the congress adopted the non-importation asso^ 
elation^ and all the members ^gned it in the vain hope, 
that sueh an evidence of the seriqusiess of their feel- 
ings, and sincerity of their befief that injury had been 
done to them, would have some effect on the determi* 
nations of the ministry, v the disposition of the British 
nati(m. 

The most remarkable clause in this agreement, or 
that which now strikes the mind of the reader most 

m 

forcibly, as illustrative of the honourable feelings whieb 
prevailed here, contrai^ed with the narrow prejudices of 
the British government, is the one by which the slave 
trade is to be renounced and discouraged. Thus early 
did the American people bear emphatic testimony 
against that inhuman traffic, wMdi the British govern- 
ment not only continued to permit, but in an unaccount* 
able spirit of double cruelty, strenuously endeavoured 
to force upon the unwiUing colonies* 

In December of. the same year, the same delegates, 
with the addition of Mr. John Hall and Mr. Hiomas 
Stone, were elected to represent the province of Ma?* 
ryland in the next continental congress, with ample 
power to agree to all measures which might there be 
deemed necessary to obtain a redress of American 
grievances. And the same appointment was renewed 
in the following surnm^. 
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Mr# Paca'i^/talentsfor biuliiess were appreciated^ and 
he was called upon to serve on several laborious cmn- 
ndttees in t3i6 year 1775^ when he was a constant 
a^t&ndant in his place. Among these wa*e the com- 
sdttees charged wi& the consideration oi the critical 
e<mdition of North Carolina and Vxri^a ; and that se- 
lected for the purpose t£ devising means to raise a naval 
iarmaiiaent, 

Scfisedjr had he i&erty to withdraw his close atten- 
tion Sroxn die peculiar difficulties of the soufh^ before 
he was appdinted to att^id to an ala;nn fiNAn the colony 
of Nc^ York* And while he w^ devoting his mind 
to these duties^ his purse was open to the use of his 
public spirited <»mntry men ; a volunteer corps of whom 
lie and ,his friend Chase supplied with rifles^ at an 
tKpedse of nearly a thousand doBars. 
. Mr. Paoa was^ during the year 1775^ and part of 
1776^ restrained from openly advocating that national 
independence to which he was looking forward with 
Sbch anidous hope^ and for the attainment of which he 
was labouring M zealously in all the affairs appertaining 
to a state of actual war^ that were agitated in congress* 

The people of Maryland were not yet ready for a 
atep so decisive as a total renunciation of the royal 
authority; and it havmg been rumoured that such a 
l^n was advocated by some rash persons^ the convendon 
early in the year 1776^ in great alarm least the young 
m^ that represmted that province in congress should 
join in such a measure^ tied them up by instructions 
which strictly enjoined upon Uiem not to consent to any 
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propoBitioii for' declaring the cdonies independent; a 
resolution was at the same time adopted^ that Maryland 
^^ would not be bound by the vote of a majority ci 
congress to declare independenoy/' accompanied w&h 
strong profesrions of loyalty and affection towards the 
king and mother conntry^ and an assertion that Mary- 
land did not entertain any viewi^ or desire of indepen* 
dency. 

Under this galling bandage were Mr. Paca and his 
colleagues oUiged to rest. They did not indignantly 
redgn^ because they hoped for a change in the crashes 
of thdur constituents^ and they feared to leave vacant 
those places which might be filled^ under the influence 
of the unhappy spirit then prevalent^ with men of op- 
posite principles to their own. 

Mr. Paca continued therefore in the assiduous dis«i 
charge of his duties^ contributing his efforts to produce 
such a state of al^rs as he hoped would render a sepa- 
ration from Great Britain> less repugnant to the incli- 
nations of Maryland. 

He accordingly assisted in planiung anftval armament^ 
which according to his instructions could carry no inde-' 
pendent flag; in the procuring of saltpetre and other 
munitions^ for a war to be waged against the forces of a 
king^ to whom the Maryland convntion were ottering 
vows of loyal attachment; and in the organization of aa 
army to be employed in resisting the orders of that go**, 
vemment^ from which his constituents declared they had 
no wish to separate. , 
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In the middle of May, at the very time when con^ 
gress were declaring that the royal authority had ceased^ 
and recommending to the respective colonies to organ- 
ize governments founded on the authority of the people, 
the Maryland convention repeated their restrictions. 

This state of ajBTairs, however, could not last long.. 
The exertions of the leading gentlemen on the patriotic 
side were indefatigable, and the conveption were in- 
duced, on the twenty-eighth* of May, to dispense with 
prayers for'the king aivl royal family^ This first step 
being taken, the rest became more e^sy, and finally, on 

m 

the twenty-eighth of June, the convention recalled their 
instructions and left the delegates free to vote diCCording 
to their inclinations, upon^ the question then uiider dis- 
cussicm before congress, of issuing immediately a decla- 
ration of. independence, * Thus being released from the 
trammels that had confined him, Mr. Paca gave his 
cordial vote in fkvour of the proposition, and inscribed 
his name upon the Declaration, which is destined to be 
read by the remotest posterity. 

On the day when the Declaration was dated, Mr. 
Faca was reelected a delegate^ and within a few weeks 
he had the satisfaction to see a resolution of the Mary- 
land convention, approving of the jdecisive step, and 
pledging the lives and fortunes of the members in sup- 
port of it. He was again chosen, on the fifteenth of 
November of the same year, and on the -fifteenth of 
february, 1777, and continued to be an active and effi- 
cient member of congress, during that season of severe 
trial and anxiety. 
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Early in the year 1778^ he accepted the appointment 
of chief judge of the superior cdurt of his state^ a sta- 
tion for which he was perfectly well qualified by his 
legal acquirements and elevMed character; and the 
functions of which he continued to perform^ with honour 
to himself and advantage to the state^ until the year 
1782^ when he was called to the performance of still 
more elevated duties^ as governor of the state of Mary-* 
land. . ' • 

Mr* Paca was a roan .of reniarkably graceful address^ 
fine appearAnce^ and polished manners^ he had mixed 
long m the best society^ and had improved his social 
powers to a very high degree of refinement. In the 
office of governor his superiority in these respects was 
very strikingly displayed^ and the courtesies of the 
executive Ktxansion have never beien n^ore elegantly sus- 
tained than during 4iis tour of office. 

Mr. Paca retired after one year's tenure, from the 
chief .magistracy, .and remained in private life until 
1786, when, upon the death of general Smallwood, he 
again received and * accepted . the office of governor, 
which he ^Iled, as before, but for one year. 
" He subsequently served in the state convention which 
ratified the federal constitution, and after the organiza- 
tion of .the new form of government, he received fi*om 
president Washington the appointment of district judge 
for tKe Maryland district, which he held for the residue 
of his life. 

1(1 the yeiur 1790, he held the first circuit court, with 
judge Bla^ of the supreme court, and continued in the 
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regular and able discharge of his judicial duties from 
that time until the year 1799, when, in the sixtieth 

.if 

year of his age, and with faculties unimpitired and a 
character untarnished, hc^ fell a victim to disease, leav- 
ing to his family the inheritance of a name illustrvoMs for 
the virtues of public and private lif^, and to his country 
the example of a superior mind, devoted with pure db- 
interestedness to the estabtishment of her liberties. 
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Geosge Ross of Lancaster in FeiiDsylTania^ eke of 
the delegates from that province in the revplationary 
congress^ was the son of the reverojt&d Geoi^c. Ros0^ f]a^ 
tor of the episcopal church at New-Castk; in the stat^ 
of Delaware^ and was bom in that town in the ytfeir 1730. 
In his early youth he displayed a aheerfol an^ affile 
disposition^ a^4 g^ve proof of prcmiising talentf ; these 
his father .attentively x^ultivated« and made him espe^ 

cially a good scholar in the ancient languages* ; At the 

• . ^ * * « 

age of eighteen he commenced the study of* the . laM^, 

mid prosecuted it under the instruction!^ of his^ ^der 

brother John^ a lawyer of good standing in the e^ty of 

Philadelphia ; when he had finished the regidar. course 

of readings he was called to the bar. F^ndiag the ranks 

of the profession well filled in the .city^ he determined 

to try his fortunes in the interior country, and fettled 

■ 
at Lancaster, then near the western limits of civifiza- 

dion, about Uie year 175L He had npt been long a 

resident of that^^lace before he married Miss Ann 

Lawler, a lady of a respectable family ; and devoting 

himself zealously to his profession, obtained a Iucra]tive 
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and increaang pitictice^ with the honourable office of 

prosecutor for the king. 

Actively engaged in his profession^ he does noX appear 

to have fcBLken's^y part in politics for some years^ so that 

the first public notice we obtain of him, is his election 

as a ^epresentafive in the assembly of Pennsylvania, in 

which he took his seat in the month of October, 1768. 

He remained a member of the same body until he was 

called to higher offices at a subsequent period, and 

durii^ the wbol6 time inerited and obtained the utmost 

confidence, both from. his colleagues aud his constituents. 

Whilst in the l^slature, he seems to have paid particu- 

lar attejitidn tQ the situation of our intercourse with the 

various fadiaii tribes settled within the state, or wander* 

ing «e8Lr its'bor^erg. This had always been a subject 

of constant' anxiety to the people of the province, and 

li^jerylfrequeritly of difference between the assembly and 

sevei^l: of the governors; the latter were indeed too 

fapd,c^. interfering in Indian affiiirs,*^aind often excited' 

feeli{^, py so doing, which it was rather tiieir intention 

to prevent and alUy. ,In one instance Mr. Ross was 

called on to display his sentiments,' by being appointed 

to draught a reply to a message from the governor, 

which urged on the assembly an increase of tihe garrison 

' * ^ # ^ • ^ 

at I'ort^Pitt, as a protection against the neighbouring 

savages.. ^^ When we considered your message,^^ says 
t\x^ reply of the assembly to the governor, ^^ recom- 
mending the support of a garlisoa at Fort Pitt, we 
thought it our duty to inquire into the reason and 
grounds, if any, for those apprehensions. We were 
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therefore induced to apply to government for informa- 
tion, whether there appeared a disposition in the natives 
to violate those treaties, and from your last message we 
cannot find there is the least cause for such a suspicion, 
otherwise we have no doubt you would, on our requ^t, 
have communicated it. . From whence we are led to 
conclude, that the uneasiness of the back settlers is with- 
out foundation, and by no means a sufficient reason for a 
measure, which we fear may be productive of the very 
mischiefs it is intended to avert. 

We well know, that from the first settlement of the 
province down to the late French and Indian war, the 
most perfect good understanding and friendship were 
preserved between this government and those people, 
by a conduct uniformly just and kind towards them, 
that since the late Indian war, the like happy effects 
have been produced by the like policy, and that, on the 
contrary, the maintaining of garrisons in or near their 
country, has been frequently an object of their jealousy 
and complaints. To thiis we. may add, that it appears 
by intelligence now before us, Irom the deputy superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in that quarter, that having, in 
pursuance of his majesty's orders, communicated to the 
western Indians the evacuation of Fort Pitt, that mea- 
sure is so entirely agreeable to them, that it is likely to 
effect a removal of their jealousies, and a conciliation of 
their affections, to this province. 

We might offer other reasons for not concurring in 
sentiment with your honour, on the propriety of sup- 
porting a garrison at Fort Pitt, but being pf opinion that 
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any warlike preparations, even within our own frontiers, 
at a time of prevailing harmony between us and the na- 
tives, may be attended with more ill than good conse- 
quences, we shall wave them as unnecessary, and con- 
tent, ourselves with assuring you, that we shall, and we 
have no doubt but all future assemblies will, be very 
ready, when there shall be real occasion, to afford every 
kind of protection to the back inhabitants the circum- 
stances of the province will allow.'^ 

But Mr. Ross was soon destined to act as the organ of 
the assembly, in more important affairs than the quarrels 
about the maintenance of a petty garrison, or the ag- 
gressions of a few Indian tribes. He had looked with 
all the indignation natural to a freeman, on the arbitrary 
proceedings of the British government, and had been 
for sometime convinced, that a general co-operation 
among the several provinces* was necessary to secure 
their liberties. He hailed therefore with delight, the 
resolutions of Virginia and the other states, proposing 
thfc assembly of a general pon^ess. They were not re- 
ceived in the assembly of Pennsylvania ^ntil it was on 
the evQ of dissolution, and it was therefore thought 
more respectful to the people, that whatever measures 
might be adopted, should proceed from a future assem- 
bly, who would meet well aware of the sentiments of 
their constituents. Mr. Ross was however, appointed 
OB a committee to draught a reply to the speaker of the 
house of delegates in Virginia, and in so doing took 
care to express the« cordial feeling he entertained. 
^^ The assembly of Pennsylvania,'^ he says, ^^ assure 
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your honourable houiSp^ that they esteem it a matter of 
the greatest importance to co-operate with the repre- 
sentatives of the other colonies^ in every wise and 
prudent measure which miy be proposed^ for the. pre- 
servation and security of their general ri^ts and liber- 
ties ; and that it is highly expedient and necessary^ a 
correspondence should be maintained between the as- 
semblies of the several colonies. But as the present 
assembly must^ in a few days be dissolved, by virtue of 
the charter of the province, and any measures they 
might adopt at this time, rendered by the dissolution 
ineffectual, they hsive eamesfly recommended the sub- 
ject matter of the letter and resolves of the house of 
burgesses of Virginia, to the consideration of the suc- 
ceeding assembly/^ 

In the month of July following, it was unanimously 
resolved, to appoint a committee of seven members on 
the part of the province, to meet the delegates of the 
other colonies at such time and place as might be gene- 
rally agreed on; and Mr. Ross was elected one of the 
members of this committee . He was also by a singular co- 
incidence, at the same time appointed to draw up the in- 
structions under which they, and himself as one of them, 
were to act;' these however are very properly j simple 
and general in their terms ; leaving in a great degree 
the course to be adopted^ such as future circumstances 
might require. '' The trust* reposed in you,'' they 

state, ^^is of such a nature, and the modes of executing it 

• • • • . 

may be so diversified in the course of your deliberations, 
that it is scarcely possible to give you particular instruc- 
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tions respecting it. We shall therefore only in ge- 
neral direct^ that you are to meet in congress the 
committees of the several British colonies^ at such time 
an4 place as shall be generally agreed on> to consult to- 
gether on the present critical auid alarming situation 
and state of the colonies^ and liiat you^ with them^ 
exert your utmost endeavours to form and adopt a plan^ 
which shall afford the best prospect of obtaining a 
redress of American grievances^ ascertaining American 
rights^ and establishing that union, and harmony which 
is most essential to the welfare and happiness of both 
countries. And ip doing this, you are strictly charged 
to avoid every thing indecent or disrespectful to the 
mother state.'^ Under these instructions Mr. Ross 
took his seat in congress, on the fifth ot September, 
1774, and remained a member of that body until 
January, 1777, when he obtained leave of absence, on 
account of indisposition, and retired. 

His conduct met with the warm tiianks and approba- 
tion of his constituents ; and of this an honourabfe evi- 
dence has been preserved, in a resolution passed by the 
county of Lancaster, which is jbs follows 5 ^^ Resolved 
that the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds out of 
the county stoi^k, be forthwith transmitted to George 
Ross, one of the members of assembly for this county, 
and one of the delegates for this colony ip the contir 
nental congress 5 and that he be requested to accept 
the same, as a testimony from this county of their sense 
of his attendance on the public business, to his .great 
private loss, ^d of their appj^obation of his conduct 



Resolved^ that if it be more agreeable, Mr. Ross pur- 
chase with part of the said money a genteel piece of 
plate, ornamented as he thii^ks proper, to remain with 
bim as a* testimony of the esteem this county has for 
him, by reason of Kis patribtic conduct in the great 
struggle for American liberty/^ Mr, Ross however 
declined accepting this liberal, and honourable present ; 
stating to the committee in so doing, that his services 
were overrated by his fellow citizens ; that in bestowing 
them he had ht&i impelled solely by his sense of duty, 
and that every man should conrtribute all his energy to 
promote at such a period the public welfare, without 
expecting pecuniary rewards. 

The occupations of congress did not however prevent 
Mr. Ross, from continuing bis duties as a member of 
the provincial legislature, where we constantly find his 
name recorded among the zealous political leaders of 
the time. Early in the year 1775, Mr. Penn, the go- 
vemor and proprietary of the province, sent a message 
to the assembly referring to the peculiar situation of the 
colony ; and though couched in mild alnd conciliatory 
language, evidently meant to repripss if possible the 
mode of proceeding which had been pursued, by the 
union and co-operation of all the colonies. ^^ Yo^i will 
agree with me gentlemen,'^ he says, ^^ that in all cases 
wisdom dictates the use of ^ch means as are most likely 
to attain the end proposed. On the present occasion it 
is conceived, that any grievances which his majesty ^s 
subjects in America apprehend thfey haVe reason to 
complain of, should be humbly represented to his ma- 
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jesty by the several assemblies^ as the only proper and 
constitutional mode of obtaining redress; and I have 
the best reason to believe, that a proper attention will 
be paid to $uch representations, and to any propositions 
that may be made through that channel, on the present 
state of American affairs. ^^ This mode therefore I 
earnestly recommend to you to adopt ; and I most 
ardently wish that the proceedings of this as well as 
the other coIonies> may be of mich a temperate and 
dutiful natiire as to aiford a foundation tor a re-establish- 
ment of that harmony with the mother country, which 
is so essential to both.'^ 

It was the universal custom, at this period, for the 
assembly to reply at once to the messages of the gover- 
nor, and pn the present occasion, it of course obliged 
the members of the house to express their opinions, and 
to decide at once, whether the plan hitherto pursued 
should be retracted, or whether they should firmly stand 
by congress and support its measures. The talents of 
the political leaders of the day were called out, and they 
exerted themselves, in several long debates, in favour of 
their several opinioils. Mr. Ross wa§ an able speaker, 
and urged the continuance of decisive measures with all 
the vjeight of his talents, character and influence ; and 
he and his friends so far siicceeded, as to obtain the ap- 
pointment of a committee coinciding in their views, and 
of which he was a member. This committee presented, 
as their report, an angwtr to the governor's address, in 
the fdlowing terms ; ^^ We are sincerely obliged to your 
honour for your attention t» the true interests of the 
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people over whom you preside/ at a time when the ^s- 
putes between Great Britain and the American colonies 
are drayring towards an alarmiftg crisis ; and we agree 
with you, ^ that in all cases wisdom dictates the use of 
such means as are most likely to obtain the efxd propos- 
ed.^ We have, with deep cbncem, behdd a system of 
coloify administration, pursued since the-year 1763,. de- 
structive to the rights and liberties ofc;his majesty's most 
faithful subjects in America, and have heretofore adopt- 
ed such measures, as. we thought were most likely to re- 
store that affpction and-harmony between the parent state 
and the colonies, which it is the true interest of both 
countries to cultivate and maintain, and ;Which we most 
sincerely wish to see restored. We must inform your 
honour, that a most humble, dutiful and affectionate pe- 
tition from the delegates of all the colonies, from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia, is now at the foot of the throne, and 
we trust in the paternal affection and justice of our most 
gracious sovereign, that he will interpose for the relief 
of his greatly distressed and ever faithful subjects in 
America. Wq assure your honour,. that this house will 
always pursue such measures, as shall appear to. them 
necessary, for securing the liberties of America:^ and 
establishing peace, confidence and . harmony .between 
Great Britain and her colonies.'^ On the preisentatien 
of the report, another violent debate arose, whic^ bated 
for two days, when it was carried by a majority of 
twenty-two to fifteen voices. . , 

In the summer of 1775, the legislature found that 
measures more vigorous than resolutions wece necessary. 
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and they determined at any rate to make preparation to 

f 

meet the consequences of their ptevious measures^ whatr 
ever they might be. To this end they appointfsd Mr. 
Ross^ and several of the leading members of assembly^ a 
committee to consider of and report such measures as 
might be expedient to put the city and province in a 
state of defence. This committee^ after deliberating a 
few days, brought in a series of resolutions^ approving 
of the association of -the people for the defence SS their 
lives, liberty and property, providing for the pay of 
such of them as should be engaged in repelling any hos- 
tile invasion of the- British troops, and recommending 
the several counties of the province to collect stores of 
ammunition and arms* To carry their ^lans better into 
effect, they appointed a general committee of public 
safety, for calling forth such of the associators into ac- 
tual service, when necessity requires, as the said com- 
mittee should judge proper, for paying and Supplying 
them with necessaries, while in actual ser^ce^ for pro- 
viding for the defence of the province against inva^on 
and insurrection, and for encouraging nhd promoting 
the manufacture of saltpetre ; which §aid committee were 
thereby authorized and empowered to draw orders on 
the treasurer therein after appointed for the several pur- 
poses above, mentioned. Of this committee, which be- 
came for some time, as it were, the executive organ of 
the government, Mr. Ross was a leading member, as he 
was "also of another ijnportant committee, that of griev- 
ances. ' Besides these duties relative to the war, he was 
appointed, with two other gentlemen, to prepare rules 
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and regulations for the government of the fordes'of the 
province which might be raised. 

When the prpprietary government was dissolved, and 
the general convention substituted for the previous legis- 
^ lature^ Mr. Ross took his seat in it also, as a represen- 
tative of 'Lancaster county. He.was^ within a few days 
after its organization, appointed on a committee to pre* 
pare a declaration of rights on behalf of the state, and 
chairman of two others of miich importance, that for 
forming regulations for the government of the conven- 
tion, and that for preparing an ordinance declaratory 
of what should be high treason and misprision of trea- 
son against the state, and what punishment should be 

inflicted for those offences. ^ 

*' • ' ♦ . * - 

Indeed, in all legal matters, Mr. Ross at this period 
stood deservedly high. Before the revolution he was 
among the first of his profession, and in the change 
which that event had produced in its component parts, 
as well as its forensic character, he' still maintained 
the same rank. These changes were indeed very con- 
siderable ; subjects of higher importance than those 
w,hich commonly fall to the lot of provincial judi- 
catures were brought forward ; motives sufficient to 
rouse all the latent energies of die mind were constantiy 
presenting themselves. The bar was chiefly composed 
of gentlemen of aspiring minds and industrious habits ; 
and Mr. Ross found himself engaged among men, with 
whom it was honourable to contend and pleasant to asso- 
ciate. Mr. Wilson, who had practised with great repu- 
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tfttioa«at Carlisle; Mr. Biddle^ firom Readkg; Geuv»- 
neur Morris^ occasionally^ and occasionally Mr. Ready 
till he was chosen a member of the chief executive coun- 
cil ; Mr. Sergeant^ who, in 1777, was appointed 'attor- 
ney genera] ; and Mr. Lewis, of Philadelphia, in con- 
junction with Mr. Ross, formed an assemblage of paw- 
erful and splendid talents, which might have cop^d 
with an equal number of any forum in America. The 
whole fitculties of this bar w^re soon put in requisition, 
by the prosecutions which were commenced against 

« 

some of those accused of being adherents to the British 

■ # 

cause. The popular excitement against them was high, 
and their defence appeared to many a service of danger; 
but the intrepidity of ^e bar did not allow them to 
shrink from the conflict, and Mr. Ross and Mr. Wilson 
especially embarked all their talents, seal and profes- 
sional reputation in the cause of those who Were thus 
accused.' 

The last public eipployment in which Mr. Ross was 
engaged, was that of a judg^ of the court of admiralty 
for the state of Pennsylvania, to which he was appointed 
on -the fourteenth of April, 1779 ; and while on the 
beAch he was esteemed a learned and impartial judge, 
displaying sound legal knowledge and abilities, and great 
promptness in his decisions. He did not, however, l(mg 
occupy the station he wa^ so well calculated to fill, as 
he died suddenly in the month of July following, from a 
violent attack of the gout. 

Of Tiis character little remains to be said, beyond that 
which may be collected fr(mi the preceding pages ; in 
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his domestic habits he was Idnd^ generous, and much 
beloved ; in his professiolial career zealous and honour- 
able ; as a politician always active and patriotic ; and 
he deems to have weU deserved the praise which was 
bestowed on him by one who knew him^ as ^^ an honest 
man and upright judge*^' 
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the history of the colony which claimed him for her son^ 

' • , •• - ' 

aad of the nation whieh honoured him as a father* It 
is impossible^ therefore, to View his course of life, ex- 
cept in connexion with those arduous struggles of free- 
dom against oppression, to which he lent a conspicuous 
energy, and gave' up his whole heart arid undivided zeal. 

He was fourth in descent from Henry Adams, who, ac- 
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cording to the quaint inscription on his tomb at Quincy, 
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To havfe been one of those who subscribed their names 
to such a document as the Declaration of Independence^ 
is of itself a rare felicity j to have been a powerful agent 
in producing the event which that declaration pro- 
churned and signalized^ 'is a glory still more distinguish- 
ed ; but to have lived besides to see^ at the expiratioa 
of half a century^ the prosperous conijiitioh of the nation 
thus brought into existence^ seems a consummation al- 
most beyond the possibility of nature. 

John Adams^ to whom this remarkable favour of 
Providence has been allowed, was engaged, during the 
greater part of his life, so actively in public affairs, that 
the incidents of his cai*eer are inseparably blended with 
the history of the colony which claimed him for her son, 
and of the nation whieh honoured him as a father* It 
is impossible, therefore, to View his course of life, ex- 
cept in connexion with those arduous struggles of free- 
dom against oppression, to which he lent a conspicuous 
energy, and gave' up his whole heart arid undivided zeal. 
He was fourth in descent from Henry Adams, who, ac- 
cording to the quaint inseription on his tomb at Quincy, 
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*( took his flight from the dragon Persecution in Devon* 
shire^ England^'and alighted with eight sons near Mount 
Wollaston ;'^ and he was i3so descended frota John Alden^ 
one of that pilgrim-band who first landed on Plymouth 
Rock^ seeking an asylum for religions and ci^ freedom 
among the forests of tihe new world. 

This is truly an illustrious ancestry* The memorable 
enterprise of those true-hearted advtnturers requires no 
effort of artificial rhetoric to rtoommend it tc^ur admi- 
ration. Were it a circumstance in foreign orin ancient 
history, we should fix on this achievement as one of the 
noblest deeds in the annals of the world. It g^ins hi the 
comparison with whatever hi§t(fry or tradition has pre- 
served of the wanderings and settlements of the tribes oi 
man. Hpre was a wild continent for the first time effec- 
tually explored, a stormy ocean navigated in the winter 
by men, with their families,- who relinquished the scenes 
endeared to them by all the sacred aslsociations of home ; 
the voluntary exiles of liberty and conscience, for whose 
sake they endured the severest hardships, in order that 
their posterity might enjoy the most exalted happitiess. 

The first .settlers of New England were a peculiar 
race of people. They came with chatters from the 
king, for even in reftioVing 'to another hemisphere, they 
did not cast off all fondnes§ for their native land, but 
anxiously sought to retain the tie of connexion which, 
by the solemn compact of a charter, and the mutual 
links of allegiance and protection, they hoped to perpe- 
tuate. And as their numbers increased, questions of 
political right arose between them and the government, 
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from the abuse, of whose authority they had intended to 
withdraw themselves. It seemed a desperate under- 
taking to subdue the forests of that inhospitable climate^ 
repel the incursions of the neighbouring savages^ and 
contend at the same time with the power of Great Bri- 
tain Qn points of constitutional privilege. But their 
minds and bodies gathered strength from the fearful 
elements around them ; the courageous and active cha- 
racter of the fathers descended upon their children^ and 
•with it also were inherited the same invigorating con- 
tests. 

Violations of their charters^ restraints upon their 
trade^ and frequent collisions with the royal governors 
sent over to bend them to submission^ converted the 
province of Massachusetts into the scene of an obstinate 
struggle of intellectual force, contending for liberty on 
one side^ and upo^ the other for arbitrary power. 

.From the severe discipline of this well fought field 
of argument^ there came forth such mea as only a con- 
troversy like this could have produced ; acute^ logical 
and pertinacious^ fitted for the sturdy business of life^ and 
peculiarly capab}e of waging successfully this coutrover- 
sbl warfare against the most accomplished champions 
of unlimited authority. 

This bloodless quarrel had been maintained for a long 
series of years before the birth of John Adams^ which 
occurred at Quincy, near Boston^ on the nineteenth 
of October, (0. S),,, 1735. His first impressions were 
therefore received from minds trained in this school,, 
and his own was early imbued with those noble prin- 
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Qiples of freedom which actuated his whole course^ and 
have secured to him an immortal name. 

His -worthy father very soon perceiving a strong love 
of readings and of knowledge^ and* marks of great 
strength and activity of intellect, took proper care to 
give him every attainable advantage of education. 

His boyish studies were prosecuted in Braintree, 
under Mr. Marsh, a teacher whose fortune it was to 
assist in forming the minds of several children, des^ned 
in manhood to bear an important part in the movements 
of the revolution. In 1751, he was admitted a member 
of Harvard college at Cambridge, where he was gra- 
duated, in course, four years afterwards. Of his colle- 
giate reputation little is known at present, most of his 
classmates having preceded him to the grave ; but one 
of them, the pious and learned D^. Hemmenway, often 
spoke of the honesty, openness and decision of charac- 
ter that distinguished him, of which he told many 
characteristic anecdotes. 

After completing his academic course, he repaired to 
Worcester for the purpose of .studying the law, and 
according to the established usage of New England, 
began at once to support himself by his own exertions. 
He taught in the grammar school of that town^ and 
pursued his lucubrations at the same time under the 
direction of Mr. Putnam, a barrister of eminence. By 
. him he was introduced to the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated Jeremy Gridley, then attorney general of the^pro- 
vlhce, and at the first, interview they became friends. 
Gridley took him into special fevour, assisted him with 
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his advice^ and proposed him for admission to the bar of 

Suffolk county. • 

It is said that Mr. Gridley once kd him.intb a private 

room^ with an air of secrecy^ and pointing to a book- 
case containing treatises on the civil law^ said^ ^^ there 
is the secret of my en^nence^ of which ycm may avail 
yourself if you please.^^ The young pleader saw at 
once the advantage of being well at home in a field of 
science, then little knoWn to the judges or practittoiiers^ 
and did not intermit his application to these books till 
he had made himself master of the principles 9f the 
code. 

By an expedient very similar to this, Lord Mansfield 
is known to have added greatly to his reputation ; and 
nothing could have been better calculated to make Mr. 
Adams appear to advantage at the outset of his pro- 
fessional career, than being thus possessed of a store of 
legal maxims and illustrations, entirely unrevealed to his 
competitors. 

It was certainly a» early in his life as this residence 
at Worcester, when his thoughts began to turn on ge- 
neral politics, and the prospects of his count)*y occupied 
his attention. A letter that he wrote veiry soon after 
leaving college has been preserved ; and evincesr so re- 
markable a forecast, and such a comprehensive range*of 
speculation, that it deserves an attentive perusal. It 
was dated at Worcester, on the twelfth of October, 
1755, .and is in these words. " Soon after the refor- 
mation, a few people came over into this new world for 
conscience', sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial inci- 
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defit may transfer the great seat of empire into America. 
It looks likely to me if we can remove the turbulent 
Gallicks; our people according to the exactest compu- 
talions^ will in another century become more numerous 
than England herself. Should this be the case^ since 
we have^ I may say^ all the naval stores of the nation in 
our hands^ it win be easy to obtain the mastery of 
the seas ; and then the united force of all Europe will 
not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep ui^ 
from setting up for ourselves^ is to disunite us. Divide 
et impera. — ^Keep us in distinct colonies^ and then some 
great men in each colony desiring the monarchy of the 
whole, they will destroy each others influence, and 
keep the country in equilibrip. Be not surprised that 
I am turned politician ; the whole town is immersed in 
politics. The intereilt of nations, and .all the dira of 
war, make the subject of every conversation. 1 sit and 
hear, and after having been led through ii maze of sage 
observations I sometimesTetire, and by laying things to- 
gether, form some reflections pleasing to myself. The 
produce of one of th^e reveries you have read above.'' 

In 1758 he was admitted to the bai', and commenced 
practicein Braintree ; but his first considerable effort, 
which was encouraging and successful, 'was made at 
Plymouth, in a jury trial and a crindnal cause. 

The contentions between the colonists and the royal 
government were at' this period carried on, at Boston, 
with great bitterness ; the pressure of the war with the 
French had been in a great degree removed, and they 
had leisure to dispute on questions of law and constitu^ 
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. tional right. A rooted aversion subsisted between thib 
officers of the customs in the port of Boston, and the 
people concerned in thfe foreign trade of the province. 
The duty of those officers was odious in itself; and a 
zeal to merit the approbation of the ministry, and to 
accumulate wealth, induced them to exercise a rigour 
in enforcing the commercial laws, which added much to 
the "hatred necessarily connected with their business. 
The antipathy became personal, and the execution of 
the laws appeared like- the triumph of private revenge. 

Out of this state of feeling arose the memorable dis* 
pute respecting ^^ writs of assistance,'^ which had im- 
portant consequences to the future history of the colony.' 
The custom-house officers petitioned the superior courts 
stating that they could not fully -exercise their offices in 
finch manner as his majesty'-s service required, and there- 
fore requesting that the court would grant them writs 
of assistance to aid them in the execution of their duty, 
according to the usage of the court of exchequer in 
England. 

Mr. Gridley, the friend of Mr. Adams, as king's at- 
torney general, maintained the legality of this writ both 
on English precedents and the example of a former court 
of the province. It was admitted that such Writs} giving 
unlimited power to search the. houses of all persons sus- 
pected of having goods liable to duty, took away the 
ieommon privileges of Englishmen ; but it was said the 
necessity of the case, and the benefit of the revenue, 
justified 'their use; and this although the writs were 
not returnable, and no jurisdiction existed to punish the 
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wanton exercise of the power to 'be entrusted in very 
unsafe hands. 

Mr. James Otis, then a very leading and distinguished 
patriot and lawyer, appeared for the town of Boston, 
who presented a counter- petition. He contended that 
these writs were the ^^ worst instruments of arbitrary 
power, the most destructive of English liberty, and the 
fundamental principles of law, that ever was found in an 
English law book,'^ ' 

The speech of Mr. Otis, on this occasioti, was «o elo- 
quent and impressive, and affected Mr. Adams, who 
was present, so deeply, that he never seemed to h^\6 
lost the feeling it produced, and to have entertained 
constantly the fullest conviction of its important effects. 
^^ I do say,'^ he declared long afterwards, ^^ that Mr. 
Otis's oration against writs of assistance breathed into 
this nation the breath of life.'^ On another occasion he 
said of this same harangue, ^^ Otis was a flame of fire ! 
with a promptitude of classical allusion, a depth of re- 
search, a rapid summary of historical events and dates, 
a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of 
his eyes into futurity 5 and a rapid torrent of impetuous 
eloquence, he hurried all before him. American inde- 
pendence was then and there born. The seeds of patri- 
ots and heroes to defend the non sine diis animosus 
infans^wtre then and- there sown. Every man of an 
immense crowded audience appeared to me to go away, 
as I did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance. 
Then and there was the first scene of the first act of 
apposition to the arbitrary ckims of Great Britain.'' 
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^ The court could find no jostificatioii for such writs ; 
but issued them^ as^ it was believe.d? clandestinely; and 
the facility .which they afforded for stirring up hostility 
between the police and the citizens^ may be exemplified 
by a circumstance which was related by Mr. Otis, 
^^ Mr. Justice Wally had called Mr. Ware, one of the 
persons in possession of such a writ, before him, by a 
constable, to answer for a breach of the ^bbath-day acts, 
or for profitne swearing. As soon as he had finished, 
Mr. Ware asked him if he bad done. He replied, yes. 
Well then, said Mc Ware, I will show you a little of 
my power. I cotamand you to permit me to search 
your house for uncustomed goods ; and went on to search 
his house from the garret to the cellar*; and then served 
the constable in the 5ame manner.'^ 

In 1761, Mr, Adams was admitted to the rank of a 
barrister, and confiliued to advance in profesiional repu- 
tation. In Boston and its vicinity, the attention of all 
men possessed of public spirit and enlarged views was, 
however, now very much engrossed by the. contentions 
between the provincia.1 assembly and the royal governor, 
which assumed a shape and importance more alarming 
than before. 

In the year 1762, the general asseitibly prepared a 
bill to restrain the issuing of the odious writs of assist- 
ance, except to custom-house ofiS^cars, and then upon 
special*information on oath. But the governor refused 
his assent to this bill ; and the assembly took their re- 
venge by lowering the salaries of the judges. 
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Soon s^er tbts^ another difference aroie^ on the occa- 
sion of the governor's fitting out a doop for a cruise hl 
protection of the fishing vessels^ and niaking aniu^e- 
ments for the expenses^ during the recess of the afisem- 
bly. This was resented as a very great improprietyi 
because it was an appropriation of ^ the public -fiinds 
without the previous consent of the people $ and the 
positive utility of the measure, as w^H as. the diminu^ 
tiveness of the sum, were urged equally in vain toexQuae 
the fault. The ai^embly told -th^. governor that if such 
things might be done, ^^ it would be of littlcconsequence 
to the people whether they we^e subjeqt to George or 
Louis, the king of Great Britain or. the French king, if 
both were arbitrary, as bot;h woHldbe,if both could 
levy taxes witliout parliament.*' 

At this time the British parliament had not begun 
any of those aggressions, which sublsequently became 
the causes of war and separation. It was the ^xeoutivie 
power that now excited the jealousy of the colonists | 
and governor Barnard being disposed towards concilia- 
tion, there was for a time a pause in th^ opposition • to 
his measures, which gave an appearance of a better un- 
det'standifig ; and there was also some softening of the 
spirit. that had existed among the leaders, of whom the 
elder Mr. Otis was appointed a judge^ and the younger 
wrote a pampMet on the rights of the colonies, in which 
he acknowledged the sovereignty of parliament, and put 
the question of taxing America on the footing of the 
common good. Lieutenant governor Hutchinson wa$» 
chosen agent for the colony, to be sent to England, 
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chiefly for -the purpose of obtaining a modification of 
some eommercial regulations which were thought objec-' 
tionablci Mr. Hutchinson^ however^ did not accept 
the appdntment^ and ^e calm did not continue very 
long. 

The year 1763 brought a victorious peace to Great 
Britain ; but^ like all glorioui victories^ was followed by 
a period of pecuniary distress. The national debt was' 
immensely increased^ the excitement of the war was 
over^ and taxes were no less odious to. the people than 
if no successes were to be paid for. 

The British minister went through a very isummary 
process of calculation on the subject; money was wanted^ 
the colonies were prosperous^ therefore they nmst be 
made to furnish it. Accordingly he procured the act to 
be passed early in 1764^ imposing various duties of import 
and export^ including one upon molasses and sugars^ and 
intimated his intention to charge certain stamp duties 
in the colonies^ which her postponed until the next year* 
But^ though the British ministry were heedless of the 
question of rights and uninformed upon the question of 
practicability^ the peopled of this country had studied 
the one^ and. were well aware of the extent of the other. 
In Massachusetts^ where the late commercial regulations 
had been felt particularly injurious^ the inhabitants were 
well instructed in the nature of their rights. The na- 
tion from which they sprung was distinguished, in Eu- 
rope, for an exemption from many restraints which others 
continued to endure. Its laws had been, in a great de- 
gree, freed from, the fetters of feudal tenures ; commerce 
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had ameliorated the pride of ^e nalitary spirit $ and 
industrious enterprise had arisen by the ride of natianal 
glory. Emanating from such enlightened policy^ and 
partaking of all its rapid subsequent improvemeots^ tiie 
British colonists may be said to have be^i instructed in 
the ^dsest age^ and in the most perfect poUtical princi- 
ples which the world had known. Their emigration 
was without precedent ; it consequently produced new 
cases^ founded on unsettled principles^ at every stage of 
its advancement. In the beginning they were consi- 
dered as no part of the reahn> in the view of the consti- 
tution ; and held their cluster of the king as his liege 
subjects. When the parliament participated of the so- 
vereignty^ the colonies^ becoming the domimons of the 
realm^ were made liable to its laws. These wereac- 
knowledged^ until they were grounded on the violation 
of that great ms^m of British freedom^ that taxation 
and representation were correlative. To their infitHr- 
mation upon constitutional pcnnts^ and acuteness in con- 
troversy, their local situation compelled thejn to add 
the strictest frugality in the expenditure of public mo- 
ney. Rich in freedom and- strong by industry, they 
were compelled by a reluctant soil to the unremitting 
exercise of the one, in order to preserve the' other. 
From wealth they could receive little assistance : trade, 
which regulates the current of money, was carried on at 
the will of the parent country ; and she restricted the 
extent of it by the supplies of her manufactures, which 
her accommodation might dictate to he sent to the colo- 
nies. In the chances of a war, invitations arose for 
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greater commercial eaterprise ; but the gains were 
dearly purchased with the introduction of luxury^ which 
by increasing the artificial wante of the inhabitants^ left 
the biilance against the country on the whole. To a 
people thus situated^ a tax was i^taotly and universally 
felt. It was a demand for the food and the raimant of 
the poor; it pervaded 4lie recesses of frugal content- 
m^it; it awakened the jealousy df inquisitive specula- 
tion ; it rpused the angei* of liberty. 

Nor was this a sordid nor ayaricous. spirit in the colo- 
mlb&f^ which b^ame so much excited by the ministerial 
l^roject of a tax. Edmund Burke^ in his speech on 
^f CSonciliation with America^'^ placed that question in 
its trus lights when he sjaid of the cobni^ts^ ^^ they 
arc not only devoted to liberty^ but to liberty accord- 
ing to English ideas^ and on English principles. Ab- 
istra,ct liberty^ like other mere abstractions^ is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; 
and every nation has formed to itself some &vourite 
-pmAy which, by way of eminence, beccnnes the cri- 
terion of their happiness. It llappened that the great 
oontests for freedom in this country were from the ear- 
liest times chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most 
of the contests in the ancient commcmwealths turned 
primarily ^n the right of election of .magistrates ; or on 
the balance among the several orders of the state. The 
question of money was not with them so immediate. 
But in England it was otherwise. On this point of 
taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent t(mgues, have 
been exercised ; tibe great^t spirits have acted and suf- 
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fered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction concern- 
ing the importance of this pointy it was not only neces- 
sary for those who in argument defended the excellence 
of the English constitution^ to insist on this privilege of 
granting money as a dry point of &ct^ and to prove^ 
that the right had been acknowledged in ancient parch- 
ments^ and blind usages^ to reside in a certain body 
called a house of commons. They went much, further ; 
they attempted to^prove^ and they succeeded^ that in 
theory it ought to be so^ from the particular nature of a 
house of commons^ as an immediate representative of the 
people ; whether the old records had delivered this 
oracle or not. They took infinite pains to inculcate^ as 
a fundamental principle, that> in all monarchies, the 
people must in effect themselves, mediately or immedi- 
ately, possess the power of granting their own money, 
<xr no shadow of liberty could subsbt. The colonies 
draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
principles. Their lov^ of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty 
might be safe or might be endangered in twenty other 
particulars, without their b^ng much pleased or alarm- 
ed. Here they felt its pulse ; and, as they found that 
beat, they thought themselves sick or sound.^' 

Mr. Adams was occupied, during a part of this year 
of alarm and ferment^ in gentler cares than political con- 
troversy, for it was at this period that he was united to 
Abigail, the daughter of the Rev. William Smith, his 
faithful and most amiable partner during fifty- four years 
of conjugal union. To. this ac<^omplished and excellent 
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lady he owed much of the felicity of his life ; with true 
sympathy in his feelings she unrepiningly submitted to 
the frequent separations which his devotion to the gene- 
ral cause occasioned ; and he fully appreciated hei^ worthy 
and could never> in the heaviest trials of his life^ speak 
of her without emotions of tenderness and gratitude^ that 
would sujSuse his eyes and impede his utterance* There 
has been preserved a letter written by her to a friend^ 
at ime of the most gloomy periods of the war^ in which 
she thus expresses the noble patriotism which she che- 
rished in common with her husband. ^^ Heaven is our 
witness^ that we do not rejoice in the efiiision of blood 
or the carnage of the human species ; but having been 
forced to draw the sword^ we are determined never to 
sheatiie it slaves of Britain. Our cause^ sir, is I trust 
the cause of truth and justice, and i^U finally prevail, 
though the combined force of earth and hell shall rise 
against it. To this cause I have sacrificed much of my 
own personal happiness, by giving up to the councils of 
America one of my nearest connexions, and living for 
more tjian three years in a state of widqwhood.^^ 

The'domestic happiness which he had secured by this 
marriage, in rendering bis home more attractive, did 
not withdraw him from a participation, subordinate of 
course to those older worthies who took the lead, in the 
efforts to promote an intelligent and hearty understand- 
ing of the rights of the colony, and a general 4etermi- 
nation to maintain them. 

In 1764, a town meeting at Boston suggested the plan 
pf a convention of the colonies, but nothing more was at 
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that time done towards such a measure; Petitions mod 
remonstraaees were sent to England^ and great confi- 
dence was entertained that the parliament would be con- 
vinced^ as the colonists were^ that .the power oS taxing 
resided constitutionally in the colonial assembly^ and no 
where else. 

But th^efond hopes^were destined to bedisappointed. 
In February^ 1765^ the steonp act^ proposed at a form» 
sesnon of .parliament^ was passed^ requiring stamped 
paper to be used for all legal instruments^ at the custom 
house^ in all courts^ bonds^ deeds^ and diplomas for col- 
legiate degrees;- and imposing a tax thereon^ by which 
a large amount W9S to be raised in the colonies. And 
all forfeitures were to be recovered in the courts of ad- 
miralty without the intervention of a jury. 

Mr. Adato9,now appeared before the public by pub- 
lidbing his ^^Essay^ on the Canon and Feudal Law^'^ a 
performance of v^ry xe^mairkable power and eloquence^ 
m which he made a bold and undisguised appeal to the 
spirit of tilt people^ against the attempt to establish ihe 
unlimited control t}f th^ iparliament. 

This composition^ written in a style of uncommon 
nervousness and vivacity 9 is.an argument founded on tlie 
assertion that monarchy^ in the earliest and most igno- 
tmt ages was the universal form «f government^ but as 
the people becsume mcnre enlight*^ied^ they in the same 
proportion became more free; the love of power has 
been often the oause of slavery^ but sometimes the cause 
of freedom. <^If it is tl^b principle^ that has always 
prompted the princes and nobles of the earth; by every 
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species of iirattd and vkdence^ to shake off all the Umita^ 
tions of their power; it is the same that has always sd*' 
mulated the oommon people to ai^ore at independeney^ 
and to endeavour at confining tiie p«^er of the great^ 
within the limits of equity and reason»^^ 

The character of this production will perhaps he 
understood if we extract merely the leading pdatsf^ 
omitting tile illustrations and particulars which would 
occupy too much space. 

^^ Since the promulgation of Christianity^ the two 
great^t s^em&'of tyrsoiny^ tiiat Imve sprung firam this 
original^ namely the love of power^ are the canon and 
feudal law. 

<^By the former of these^ the most refined^ sublime, 
extensive and astonishing constitiltion of policy, that 
ever was conceived by the mind of man, was framed by 
the Romish clergy for the aggrandisement of their own 
order. 

^^ In the latter we find another system similar in many 
respects to the former^ 

^^But, another event still more calamitous to human 
liberty, was a wicked confederacy, between the two 
syst^ns- of tyranny above described/' 

These points are enfin^ed by very animated remarks 
on the debafimg consequences of this mental subjection* 
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and of the absurdity of the systems which he is repro- 
bating. 

^^Thus/^ he continues^ ^^as long as this confederacy 
lasted and the people were held in ignorance — liberty^ 
and with her^ knowledge^ and virtue too^ seem to have 
deserted the earth ; and one age of darkness succeeded 
another^ till QoA^ in his benign providence^ raised up 
the champions who began and conducted the reforma- 
tion. From the time of the reformation^ to the jBrst 
settlement of America^ knowledge gradually spread in 
Europe but especially in England ; and in proportion as 
that increased and spread among the people^ ecclesias- 
tical and civil tyranny^ which I use as synonymous 
expressions for the canon and feudal laws^ seem to have 
lost their strength and weight.'^ 

He then traces the consequences of this improved 
intelligence through the civil wars^ to the settlement of 
America ; and gives to the puritans the credit of great 
learnings wisdom and virtue. 

^^ It may be thought polite and fashionable by msmy 
modem fine gentlemen^ perhaps^ to deride the charac- 
ters of these persons as enthusiastical^ superstitious and 
republican: But such ridicule is founded in nothing but 
foppery and affectation^ and is grossly injurious and &lse. 
Religious to some degree of enthusiasm^ it may be ad^ 
mitted they were ; but this can be no peculiar deroga- 
tion from their character^ because it was at that time 
ahnost the universal character^ not only of England but 
of Christendom. Had this however been oth^wise^ 
their enthusiasm; considering the principles in which it 
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vf^ founded and' 4lie ead to which it was dir^icted^ far 
from being a reproach to them, was greatly to their 
honour; for I believe it will be fimnd universally' trufe, 
that no great enterprise, for the honour or happiness of 
nmtnkind, was ever achieved without a large mixture of 
that noble infirnrity.'^ 

He then -describes the system established by thesie 
first settlers, as a mHd litmted monarchy, with a total 
rejection tsidl the principled of th*e feudal and the citnon 
law, in which he includes ^^ the whole system of dio- 
cesan episcopacy,'^ and the f^ ridiculous fismeies c^ saiiiC- 
tified effluvia from episcopal fingers, '^ * 

He asserts that they/f^qually laid 'aside all the ^^base 
services and servile dependencies of tlie feudal system/' 
^^They knew that government was^a .plain, simple in- 
telligible thing, founded in nature and reason, and quite' 

comprehensible by common sense/' 

... , 

^^They were convinced by their knowledge of hu- 
man nature, derived from history and their own €|xpe- 
rience, that nothing could preserve their posterity from- 
the encroachments of the two systems of tyranny, in 
opposition to which, as has been observed already, they 
erected their government in church and state, but 
knowledge disused generally through the whole body 
of the people. Their civil and religious principles^ 
therefore, conspired to prompt them to use every mea- 
sure, and take every precaution in their power to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate knowledge. For this purpose 
they laid very early the foundations of colleges, and 
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invested them with ample privileges and emoluments ; 
and it is remarkable, that they have left among their 
posterity, so universal an affection and veneration for 
those seminaries, and for liberal education, that the 
meanest of the people contribute cheearfully to the sup- 
port and maintenance ef them every year, and that 
nothing is more generally popular than productions for 
the honour, reputation and advantage of those seats of 
learning. But the wisdom and benevolence of our 
fathers rested not here. They made an early provision 
by law, that every town, consisting of so many fami- 
lies, should be always furnished with a grammar school. 
They made it u crime for such a town to be destitute 
of a grammar school-master for a few months, and sub- 
jected it to a heavy penalty. So that the education of 
all ranks of people was made the care and expense of 

ft 

the public in a manner, that I believe has been unknown 
to any other^people ancient or modern: 

^^The consequences of these establishments we see 
and feel every day. A native of America who cannot 
read and writer is as rare an appearance as a jacobite, 
or a roman catholic, i. e. as rare as a comet or an earth- 
quake.'^ 

He dwells subsequently on the importance of the 
liberty of the press, and contrasts the decency and 
mildness of the press on this side of the Atlantic, with 
its intemperance and coaTseness ih England. 

And adroitly turning this compliment into a reproach, 
he charges the organs of public sentiment with being too 
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timid^ and not sui&ciently open and emphatic in their 
complaints. , . 

"We have been tol3, that ^the word rights is an 
oiFensive expression.' That ^the king^ his ministry ^ 
and parliament^ will not €;^dure to hear Americans talk 
of their rights.' ■ That ^Britain b the mother and we 
the children, that a filial duty and submission is due 
from us Jo her,' tod that ^we ought to dou^t our o>^n 
judgment^ and presume thiit she is right, even when she 
seems to us to shake the foundations of government.' 
That ^Britain is immensely rich, and great and power- 
ful; h^s fleets and armies at h,er command, which have 
been the dread andterrojr of the universe, and that she 
will forc6 her own judgment into execution, right or 
wrong.' ' But let me entreat you, sir^ to pause, do you 
icondder yourself as a missionary* of loyalty or of rebel- 
lion? Are you not representing your king, his ministry 
and parliamient, as tyrants, ^imperious, unrelenting ty- 
rants, by such reasoning as this? Is not this representing 
your most gracious sovereign, as endeavouring to destroy 
the foundatibns of his own throne?" 

• • 

"Is there not something extrefnely fallacious, in the 
common place .images of mother country and children 
colonies ? Are wc children of Great Britain, any more 
than the cities of London, Exeter and Bath? Are we 
not brcthern and fdlow-subjects, with those in Britain, 
only under a somewhat different method of legislation, 
and a totally different method of taxation? But admit- 
ting wc are children, have not children a right to com- 
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plain when thfeir parents are attempting to break their 
limbs^ to administer poison^ or to sril them to enemies 

for slaves ?^^ 

The peroration of this exoellent discourse is in so fine 
a strain of eloquence, that it ought not to be disjointed 
like the preceding extracts. After the energetic argu- 
ment on the lights and duties of the colonies, he exclaims^ 
in conclusion : 

^^ Let the pulpit resound with the doctrines and sen- 
timents of reBgious liberty. Let us hear the. danger 
of thraldom to our consciences, from ignorance^ extreme 
poverty and dependence, iti short from 'civil and poli- 
tical slavery. ' Let us see delineated before us the true 
map of man. Let us hear« the dignity of his nature,^ 
and the noble rank he holds among the works of God! 
that consenting to slavery is a sabrilegious ^ breach of 
trust, as oiFensive in the sight of God as it is derogatory 
from our own honour, or interest or happiness ; and that 
God Almighty has promulgated from -heaven, liberty, 
peace, and good will to n^n. 

^^ Let the bar proclaim ^ the laws, the rights, the 
generous plan of power' delivered down from remote 
antiquity ; inform the world of the mighty struggles, 
and numberless sacrifices, made by our ancestors,. in the 
defence of freedom. Let it be known, that British li- 
berties arp not the grants of princes or parliaments, but* 
original rights, conditions of original contract^, co-equal 
with prerogative, and coeval with government. That 
many of our rights are inherent and essentfeil, agreed 
on as maxims and established as preliminaries, even be^ 
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fore a parliament existed. Let tiiem search for the 
foundation of British laws and government in the frame 
of human nature, Ui the .constitution of the intellectual 
and moral wbrld. There let m see that truth, liherty, 
justice, and benevolence, are its everlasting basis ; and 
if these could be removed, the superstructure is over- 
thrown of course. "* . . ' 

^^ Let the colleges join th^r harmony in the same 
delightfkil concert. Let every declamatiorf turn upon 
the beauty of liberty and* virtue,^ and the deformity, 
turpi tud*e and 'malignity of slavery and vice. ,Let the 
pubjic disputatidns become researches into the grounds, 
nature, and ©rids^of government, and the means of pre- 
serving the good and demolishing the evil. Let the di- 
alogues and all the exercises become the instruments of 
impressing on the tender mind* and of spreading and 
distributinjg- far «nd widfe, the ideas of right, and the 
sensations of freedom. * * 

^' In a word, let every sluice of knowledge be opened 
and set a flowing. Th^ encroachments upon liberty, in 
the reigns (f the first James and the first Charles, by 
turning the general attention of learned men to govern- 
ment, are said to have produced the' greatest number of 
consummate statesmen, which has ever been seen in any 
age, or nation. The Brookses, Hamdens,* Falklands, 
Vanes, Miltons, Nedhams, Harringtons, Nevilles, Syd- 
neys, Lockes, are all said to have owed their emi- 
nence in political knowledge, to the tyrannies of those 
reigns. The prospect now before us in America, ought 
in' the same manner, to engage the attention of every 
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man of learning tp matters of power and right> that we 
may be, neither led rtor driven blindfolded to irretrieva- 
ble destruction. Nothing less than this seems to have 
been meditated for us, by somebody or olher in Great 
Britain. There seems to be a direct and.forimil design 
on foot, to enslave all America* This however must 
be done by degrees, ^he first step that is intended 
seems to be an entire subversion of the whole system of 
our fathers^ by tlie introduction of the canon and feudal 
law into . America. The caiiph . ajnd femd^al systemE 
though greatly mutilated in England, a*e, noir yet de- 
stroyed. Like the temples and palacjes, in which the 
great contrivers of them yrere once wosshippied and inha- 
bited, th^y exist in rjuins j and mnch of the domineering 
spirit of them still remains. . The designs and labours 
of a certain society to introduce the former of them into 
America, have been > well exposed ta the public, by a 
writer of gr^at abilities; and. the failher attempts to 
the same pur pose, that may be made by ths^t society, or 
by the ministry oi* parliament, I leave to the conjectures . 
of the thoughtful. But it seems very manifest from the 
stamp act itsjelf, that a design is formed to strip us^in a 
'great measure of the means of knowledge, by loading 
the press, the colleges,' and even an almanac and a news- 
paper^ witji restraints an:d duties; and to introduce the 
inequalities and ^dependencies of the. feudal system, by 
taking from the poorer sort of people all their little 
^ubsistance, and ccjpferring it on a set of stamp officers, 
distributors and their deputies. But I must proceed no 
farther at' presen^t. The sequel vyhenever I shall find 
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Health and leisure to pursue it^ will be a ^ disquisition 
oT the policy of the stamp act/ * In the mean time 
However/let me add, these are n^t the vapours of a me- 
lancholy mind, nor the effusions of envy, disappointed 
ambition, nor of a spirit of opposition to government; 
but the emanations of an heartthat bums for its eountry^s 
wfelfare. No one of afly feding, bcfrn ^nd educated in 
this once happy country, can consider the numerous 
distresses, the gross indignities, the barbarous ignorance, 
tfie haughty usurpations, that we have reason to fear 
are meditating for ourselves, our children, our neigh- 
bours, in short for all our coutitrymen, and all their pos- 
terity, without the utmost agonies of heart, and many 
tears/^ • -^ ' ' ' 

The publication of this admirable work brought him 
rapidly forward into general notice, aiid in the same * 
year he was associated witb Otis and other master spirits 

» 

in appearing before the governor and council, and argu- 
ing there that the courts should administer justice- 
without Stamped paper. * 

He wias not a member of .the congress which met at 
New York, in October, 1765, to consult attd prepare 
new petitions, and a*djourn. But he ^had now become 
a public n\an, and was asspc^iated with Robert Treat 
Paine, • Otis, Quincy, Saniud Adams and other dis- . 
tinguished patriots, all older tfian himself; in every 
^ideavoijir to counteract the schemes of thre ministry. 

Under the influence of such men, the general assem- 
bly would probably have been impelled into very bold 
and perhaps very rash measures ; if the news of George 
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Grenville's dismissal^ sa^A the repeal of the stemp act 
had not for the time^ removed the necessity of imme- 
diate decision. ' ' 

In 1766; he removed his residence to tike. town of 
Boston^ still continuing his atteiidance on the neighbour- 
ing circuits^ and not unfr^quently called to remote pi^ts 
of the province* 

The repeal of the stamp ^ct^ and the «accessioii of 
Lord Chatliam to the ministry^ would perhfips have 
qideted the discontents in Massachusetts ; had it not 
been,forthe declaratory act that parUameUt hadJ>e6H 
induced by a felse pride to attach to the repeal^ claim- 
ii^ the right to tax the colonies^ altihough fdr the present 
they, chose to postpone its escei^ise* 

There were howeverabundant sourees of oont^oVewy 
between governor Barnardand the people^-among which 
the intaroduction of two r^nlents of king's troops into 
the town of Boston, was not tiipie Jeast irritatdng, 

Mr. Adams perse veiled aiong with his ftiendsi Warren, 
Otis, Thaeher aqd oth^*^ as well as his distinguished 
namesake Samuel Adamsp in th§ir labonrs, such. as lie 
had proposed in his essay on l^e canon and Jfeudal law ; 
and in the y6ar 1768 the importance of his vse^vices, 
and the influence of his writings were so well known 
and appreciated, as to induoe gover|M)r Barnard to think 
liim worth buying, o vw ; ftar which pirpose his intimate 
personal friend Sewall, the roeentJy appointed attorfit^ey 
general, was OHnmi^sioned by the ^governor to oSerhim 
the. appointment of advocate general in the. court of 
admiralty, a very lucrative oSk^e at liiat peri£)fd. He 
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was then but in his thirty-third year, with an increasing 
family to support ; the office tendered to his acceptance 
would have been a promotion in the line of his profes* 
sion, would have ensured him a considerable income^ 
and required no direct abandonment of his friends or 
his principles; but he could not bear to be put in any 
sort of trammels, he .considered the offer as merely in^ 
sidious, and peremptorily declined it. 

He was chosen by the citizens of Boston, in 1769, 
one of a committee to prepare instructions to their 
representatives, and the instructions drawn up accord- 
ingly, were full of opposition to the measures of the 
governor, and particularly were aimed against allowing 
the soldiers to remain in the town. 

The soldiers were not removed, however, and a series 
of squabbles between them and the town's people led 
finally to a bloody aflOray, on the fifth of March, 1770, 
in which five citizens were killed, and several others 
wounded. This tragical affair, commonly designated 
as ^^ the massacre,^' has been differently represented by 
those who have related it ; and even immediately after 
it took place, the opinions of impartial men did not co- 
incide in reference to all the circumstances connected 
with itk Many believed that the conduct of the sol- 
diers was excusable on the principle of self-defence, and 
that great blame attached to the disorderiy collection of 
people that offered the insult and violence. 

However this may have been, it is certain that the 
event produced a most fearful excitement throughout 
the town, and it required all the exertion^ of the infitt> 
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ential and orderly citizens^ to guard against the heated 
pasnons of the soldiers^ and also to prevent a general 
attack upon them by the populace* 

The proceedings on this occasion have been vividly^ 
thou^ slightly sketehed by Mr. Adams himself^ who 
was an actor as well as a spectator^ and at the distance 
of more than forty years could take pleasure in looking 
back on scenes that^ at the moment of their occurrence^ 
must have been of very painful interest* 

^^ The people assemUed^^' he said^ ^^ first at Faneuil 
jBall^ and adjourned to the old South Churchy to the 
number^ as was conjectured^ of ten or twelve hundred 
men^ among whom were the most virtuous^ substantial^ 
independent^ disinterested and intelligent citizens. — 
They formed themselves into a regular deliberative 
body^ chose their moderator and secretary, entered into 
discussions, deliberations and debates, adopted resolu- 
tions, appointed committees. Their resolutions in pub- 
lic were conformable to those of every man in private, 
«who dared to express his thoughts or his feelings, ^ that 
the regular soldiers should be banished from the town, 
at all hazards.' Jonathan Williams^ a very pious, inof- 
fensive and conscientious gentleman, was their modera- 
tor. A remonstrance to the goverhor, or the governor 
and council, was ordained, and a demand that the regu* 
lar troops should be removed from the town. A com- 
mittee was appointed to present this remonstrance, of 
which Samuel Adams was chairman. 

^^ This was a delicate and a dangerous crisis. The 
^{uestion in the last resort was^ whether the town of 
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Boston should become a seehe of carnage and desoIatioBi 
or not? Humanity to the soldiers conspired with a re- 
gard for the safety of the town^ in suggesting the wise 
measure of calling the town together to deliberate. For 
nothing short of the most solemn promises to die people^ 
that the soldiers should^ at all hazards^ be driven from 
the town^ had preserved its peace. Not only the im- 
mense assemblies of the peqple^ from day t6 day^ but 
military arrangements from night to night were neces- 
sary to keep the people and the soldiers from getting 
together by the ears. The life of a red coat would not 
have been safe in any street or comer of the town. Nor 
would the lives of the inhabitants have been much more 
secure. The whole militia of the city was in requisi- 
tion, and military watches and guards were every where 
placed. We Were all upon a level ; no man was ex- 
empted ; our military officers were our only superiors. 
I had the honour to be summoned in my turn, and at- 
tended at the state-house with my musket and bayonet, 
my broad sword and cartridge box, under the command 
of the famous Paddock. I know you will laugh at my 
military figure ; but I believe there was not a more obe- 
dient soldier in the regiment, nor one more impartial 
between the people and the regulars. In this character 
I was upon duty all night in my turn. No man appeaar- 
ed more anxious, or more deeply imprciissed with a sense 
of danger on all sides, than our commander Paddock. 
He called me, common soldier as I was, frequently to 
his councils. I had a great deal of conversation with 
him, and no man appeared more apprehensive of a fatal 
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cahauty to the tawn^ at mate zedooi liy every pradeftt 
aeasure to prereot hJ^ 

The presentatioA of die remonrtruice to the gover- 
nor^ is an ncident which Mr. Adans himself has de- 
aeiihed widi adauiaUe graphic effect^ in qKMtiTely 
proposiag it to his friend Mr. Tmiar as the subject 
ibr a picture. ^^ The scene^'' he says^ ^^ is the coun- 
cil chamber of the old town house in Boston. That 
council chamber was as respectable an apartment^ and 
more so too^ in proportion^ than the house of lords or 
house of commons in Great Britain^ or that in Phila- 
delphia in whi<^ the Declaration of Independence wis 
signed in 1776. Two portraits, at more than full 
lengthy of king Charies the second and king James the 
second, in splendid golden frames, were hong up in 
the most conspicuous side of the apartment. If my 
young eyes or old memory have not deceived me, these 
were the finest pictures I have seen. The colours of 
their long flowing robes and their royal ermines were 
the most glowing, the figures the most noble and grace- 
ful, the features the most distinct and characteristic ; 
far superior to those of the king and queen of France in 
the senate chamber of congress. I believe they were 
Vandyke's. Sure I am there was no painter in Eng- 
land capable of them at that time. They had been sent 
over without frames, in governor Pownal's time. But 
as he was no admirer of Charleses or Jameses, they were 
stowed away in a garret among rubbish, till governor 
Barnard came, had them cleaned, superbly framed, and 
placed in council for the admiration and imitation of all 
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flden. To which might be added^ and should be added> 
little miserable likenesses of governor Winthrop^ gover- 
nor Bradstreet^ governor Endicott and governor Bel- 
cher^ hung up in obscure comers of the room. Lieu- 
tenant governor Hutchinson^ commander in chief in the 
absence of the governor^ must be placed at, the head of 
the council table* Lieutenant colonel Dairy mple^ com- 
mander in chief of his majesty's military forces^ taking 
rank of all his majesty's counsellors^ must be seated by 
the side of the lieutenant governor and commander in 
chief of the jfrovince. Eight and twenty counsellors 
must be painted^ all seated at the council board. Let 
me see^ what costume ? What was the fashion of that 
day^ in the month of March ? Large white wigs^ Eng- 
lish scarlet cloth cloaks> some of them with gold laced 
hats^ not on their4ieads^ indeed^ in so august a presence^ 
but on a table before them. Before these illustrious 
personages appeared Samuel Adams^ a member of the 
house of representatives and their clerk^ now at the head 
of the committee of the great assembly at the old South 
Church. Thucydides; Livy or Sallust^ would make a 
speech for him^ or^ perh^ps^ the Italian Botta^ if he had 
known any thing of this transaction^ one of the most im- 
portant of the revolution ; but I am wholly incapable of 
it ; and; if I had vanity enough to think myself capable 
of it; should not dare to attempt it. He represented 
the state of the town and the country ; the dangerous^ 
ruinous and fsital effects of standing armies in populous 
cities in time of peace; and the determined resolution of 
the public; that the regular troopS; at all events^ i^ould 
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-he remored firom the town. Lieutenant governor Hutch- 
inson^ then commander in chiefs at the head of a trem* 
bling council^ said ^ he had no authority over the king's 
troops^ that they had their separate commander and 
separate orders and instructions^ and that he could not 
interfere with them.^ Mr. Adams instantly appealed to 
the charter of the province^ by which the governor^ and 
in his absence the lieutenant governor^ was constituted 
^ commander in chief of all the military and naval power 
within its jurisdiction.' So obviously true and irrefra- 
gable was the reply ^ that it is astonishing that Mr. Hutch- 
inson should have so grossly betrayed the constitution^ 
and so atrociously have violated the duties of his office 
by asserting the contrary. But either the fears or the 
ambition of this gentleman^ upon this and many other 
tecasions^ especially in his controversy with the two 
houses^ three years afterwards, on the supremacy of par- 
Sament, appear to have totally disarranged his under- 
standing. He certainly asserted in public, in the most 
solemn manner, a multitude of tlie roundest falsehoods^ 
which he must have known to be such, and which he 
must have known could be easily and would certainly 
be detected, if he had not wholly lost his memory, even 
of his own public writing. 

^^ The heads of Hutchinson and Dalrymple were laid 
together in whispers for a long time ; when the whis- 
pering ceased, a long and solemn pause ensued, eic- 
tremely painful to an impatient and expecting audience. 
Hutchinson, in time, broke silence ; he had consulted 
with colonel Dalrymple^ and the colonel had authorized 
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Mm to say tbat he mi^t order one regitmeiit down to th^ 
casde^ if that would satisfy the people. With a self- 
recoUection^ a self-possession^ a self-cmnmand^ a pre* 
sence of mxad that was admired by every man present^ 
Samuel Adams arose with an air of dignity and majesty^ 
of which he was sometimes capable^ stretched forth his 
arm^ though even then quivering with palsy^ and witb 
an harmonious voice and decisive tone^ said^ ^ if the 
lieutenant governor^ or colonel Dalrymple^ or both to* 
gether^ have authmty to remove one regiment^ they 
have authority to remove two ; and nothing short of the 
total evacuation oi the town by all the regular troops^ 
will satisfy the public mind^ or preserve the peace of 
the province*^ These few words thrilled through the 
veins of every man in the audience^ and produced the 
great result. After a little awkward hesitation^ it was 
ai^ed that the town should be evacuated^ and both re- 
£pments sent to the castle.'^ 

Not only were the soldiers removed from the town^ 
but the supremacy of the civil power was maintained 
by the arrest^ indictment and trial of the actual offen- 
ders. Mr. Adams was applied to on behalf of captain 
Preston, the officer who was charged with giving the 
&tal order to fire upon the people, and the private sol- 
diers who were indicted with him, to undertake their 
defence. It was a touchstone applied to his firmness 
and his professional pride. The people were still cla- 
morous against the soldiers, and he was a man of the 
people, living for them and among them. The gover- 
nor's party aqxiously de»red to skreen the offenders 
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from puBishment; would not a lawyer appearing for 
such a defence^ be suspected of deserting the popular 
cause ? Such considerations might have deterred a man 
of less moral courage^ but Mr. Adams was above their 
influence. He could afford to perform a professional 
duty without endangering his political standing. Two 
years only had elapsed since he rejected the offer of a 
lucrative and distinguished governmental appointment ; 
he could not be suspected^ after that^ of wishing to 
truckle to the men in power. The main point being 
gained by the removal of the troops out of the town^ men 
of liberal feelings could have no desire to visit the sins 
of the commanders upon the ignorant soldiers^ by any 
vindictive exercise of the civil power. The great of- 
fence had been the presence of the military in the town^ 
for which the authorities alone were answerable ; that 
soldiers^ being there, should be dissolute, insolent and 
quarrelsome, was to be expected. Mr. Adams, there- 
fore, thwarted no secret wishes of his own, in contribu- 
ting to the defence of the accused. He conducted it 
with the zeal and vigour that marked all his actions, and 
with an ability and eloquence that elicited universal 
applause. 

Yet it was a courageous stand for a popular leader to 
take, in the existing excitement among the citizens. A 
town meeting was kept alive, according to the statement 
of governor Hutchinson, by short adjournments, to ob- 
serve how the business of the court went on. And it is 
mentioned by the same officer, that when the court had 
determined to put off the trials to the first week in June^ 
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a comOftittee^ .^z. S. Adams, W« Cooper, Dn barren, 
aiyi diversif fheps, cs^e. ircipi ^r. Jones's, where thfey 
had beeiyjining^that day? ai^d^A vast coi^Qoursc^ of people 
aft§r. tb^^r into tli^ superipc court;Md^nd h^ajigued ^th/p 
jldg^es liiijal ^eji all^l-e^ tKc^r^detitiiwnVtijpi^'^ ; 

By.tf ^ofcwith^wJM^f. t^i^ » exasperation oT feelirig 
«i¥iong 4iie ta^s-peo|)Ie^ftoiA iiiiiQm tl]j^ j^w^^tp ^ 
takenjj^ caj^in^ l^estoh was acf^itlQc^ on account .of a 
w^t o£,^sitiye evid^c t^Lj^m^kli^hiin^as^ihe^^au^^ 
ojT th^ mischief aod p»^ ouly.ci|. the sol^jif r&, u^^iqi^ vlS}om 
ih«t act (^'&Mig after tnucb pf^m^^tioxii^vm firoired, 
were QOjpric^ed of Bsanslaughter,^^^ pfaying thej||)eneflt 
of clergy, were branded wUft .a ^gt.i^on afed^ di^sseck 

Th^t M^ Ad%iQ$ lsgs| m favQ^r y^iO^ iii§ fefiq^ l^^^^*]!^ 
men by 0^ag]ii§; m thi»|j;ial, is. proved by ^ c|rciim- 
stajice of his being, in jt^e«^^ year, fleeted pn^'of the 
repreientfctiTejj in t^igener^d assqp(b|Jy,^n |^la<jeof^Mr. 
B^wdoin, who 'i^ntiiiV' |he cwiiciK . ^ -t^ ' , 

The .s^sBUOn (^ the assembly wKijbh pj^sued w&s ii&arked 
Ijy a peytinacijj^is, cont^t ^tween; the.t.h(^e; an^.tbe 
aatang.^yemor, Hutchinson^ onthe.sftbjectoi^ holding 
the ^^Gcpni^ral Court,'^ ^ it.wjif call^^ in Cato^l^^ge 
iotrtead of JBps^ii. The^9$se%b]y insisted pn^jetiirning^ 
to Boston, froBiiWhich the sessions h^ beeii remove^i 
by^goyejfBor Baraard.; and refused to j^dbeed in any- 
biisijiess until their return tt> the ancient plabd.of naipet- 
ing should be agreed ^ to. .The Jieuteijant governor 
pl^ded his instructioijis ; but was atta<^|ced irresistibly on 
th^at ground, with the argument Aat no instruptfons 
from England (?ould poun^rvail ithe charter^ He hitftcd * 
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at his poweras comnian^^ io chiefs but ^ea huA.lNiiii^ 
self -o]^ to the whcfle o^iiim. of an* arbitrary aot* 
Filially^ be refill^, to adjojarattBostoB^ ^f wili^^ut p»- 
nusaioii of^his maj^y's mkikters.^' A coniBPftttee^of 
leading meni^ Aeieldbr fnd younger 4da9% Han^ook 
add Hawle]^ vceM appoint^ to' ^i^pare; a reply to^this 
uftdL^u]8ed»4yo^ of. i9i^si(rvikfey&y to minlbpterialviews. 
The rc|rfy is ekboralb jqiad eloqueit^ a^ se^i|$ to»bear 
the impress of the^me mi^d £^991 wfaieh the ^^iEsmy 
on atki QanoA ai)4; E^adal^aw^'. bad f rq^eeded. The 
coHch^A , is>a very ifijt^igtbfe ^^^ming^^f ^ vhat ^1il^ 
miaistry^ had to ei^pect if &ey should ^erseyerei^u their 
oppress&yp. ooi^uct. 

•rftf Wfi %fe obliged,. a:t this ^ti^e^ito strUggl*, H^th all 
the powers ^e constitation faas.ftirnL^odiiWs, iniilefeiicp 
of ou^ lights f to prevent tl(p mpsjl; valuable of our liber- 
ties from Jbe^^g.wr^iAQ^ froiv^us, )i3»,the subUe taaebiint^ 
tiQns and..dAi}]ig encroachments of widSied ministi^lk 
We have se^, of Jate^; ionumerable enproiKtoeE^, pft 
our chapttr^;;. courts, of sedmiralty^ eKtejq^ed ft^om th^ 
high seas, where^by the eompact in the charter, tk^ 
.aire c^fiBed? to nuinboplessimppitaiit causes np^n land; 
multitiidte'of civil officers^ the.appointm^t of whoini^ 
by chaistev^ jponfifted to the goveri^or and council, sent 
here from a1i^|d by the ministry ; a revenue, not grantr. 
ed by«us^ but torn ^rom us ; armies statioped he^e With-^ 
out our dOQsent ^ and the streets Of o)ir metropolis crim- 
soned with t|i^ bkM|d of oi^r fallow subjects. . These^ and 
othdr i^ey^nces and crueIties,«too many to be heri^ eni^ 
tnerated, and too melancholy to be much hnger borne 
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by^^hiB itjural pM^^ |ire hidv© seen? brou^t upon.us^ 
by^tHf ^devices df^nfi^^ra of slate« ' A^d w^' h&ve^ of 
ln^^ seea ^d bfiia*d Q^^m^/n;^e^4»^i*>^ov|ii^ whidf 
tfare&t»i tecdostrfy all^th^ i^«inidg'^r|vjleg^e& our 
ohy^ter. ^0^14 the|e ytinigg^ df the«boi^ ifoyeuu- 
hftm^td and me9^i^n\y tltiS pi^iftce will sif^k^ with 
peuA Miigiiatton, to, tiie wiy^ pf PppTidenc^j but It 
iKVuld b^ a kin^of suksi^e^of #faioh wodiave thenitmiQSt 
l^iGi^^ ta^be mstfimeDt^ in our own seryilfuae/^ ^ 

But the«> lie^eMnfc* govewioiBi was ^res^fety * ^ 
]amed/H>r ^ctly'Drier#d9\Uot^|o consent to j&e iKturn 
to ^o^rt>;if i|r|iiQh |Asce he had ivibibed an. irnvteosmv 

A 
_ « 

al^le dread. ^^.Sdlejj!! 'would have lieea better, than 
Cairibridl^/' did iK^te -^ his gdvernmeiit> is the pri- 
vate lettenr aftdrwards dasofVei^ed aifd fdiblished^ '^^ tie 
further from Briton the letter* «*1]{|^ house witt-be spur 
mA feroujbta^iB^ enough^ >ut all they can do^ ^} 1)6 a. 
I^erfeet taiflett^oftif^r^ ^^i^ tb^1?9uble*tWtowngivefi 
jxydJ^ ^< I have trjLBd,'':*tie ad^edf ^^the counpil^ ahd 
represent^ to the j^gp^i the ilkgaMty* of the town^et; 
tbey 8ay4%if« is iiD^${i^ibltity of hdf^ipg it ; \\e j)ody 
ef thb people are sdi lof a mii^ anit^ thel*e is no stem* 
ming the torr^M. It ifthe^oQimon lahguaj^e pf Adams 
and the vest^ jAiat they areoiot^e \^ in^midated by acts 
of parliament^'' ^e. > * • 

The lieutenant govcmoi^s officlf was c^tainly lio bed 
of roses at thh time ; he and his coadjutors, wwe dVer- 
BMitDhed in talent^ resdlution and managements by 
^^ Adams and the rest;'' and the perturbation^ «f his 
mind was excessive; • • •" ' 
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At times ke advise^ ^e use^f "forc^^ thtn Veo^m- 
mended n eo|iy*s€ of canning es^^^^iits^ which -he ^^ 
signated m'^^ jMdbfabtv^ian jfdilcj }V imppt^d to the 
colo^^B 9L de(ei1nkittion 4o hai^e a 14^ lieutenant nnd 
an Am^oi|l ^tparli^ltieAt 5 and suggested a vmelf of 
prqjeets fpr curbing th^r spirit. - . 
' When the geqeral cdivt m^ again in- Sefifember of 
thesame x^r^^the house was. induced^ ky thewge^oy 
of the -public j^oncerns of the !|^^vince> to suspend thoir 
resolutido agfetin^ traasacting any business while the 
sessm was held ajt CS^mhrid^ ; ^"protesti^g^ bewev«r> 
s^ains^ thes restraint ^ey were put uifj^r* - ;TMrt^ of 
the viembers, mndbg. whom was Mr. Adans, voted 
agaipst proceeding to business even wilh si|(^ a f ro- 
t^t. " • ' ^ ' ^ • 

. ' A nj£W griovance ^aw^ appeared ia^*tlle dismiifeaJ of 
t'h'e tj6op^ at ^* tiiie castle/' \^o were Ufider the ci^trol 
and pay of the yroviitce^ fivA thetr^fer ^ that fortress 
tcj^the custody «f the king's fctees^ ^is was an evil 
that admitted of na present ren^dy^ biit it stimulated to 
more ac(t1<ve pr^paraitions ifft resistance^ and mainly i&* 
duced the appointment of a^committee^ of wMch Mr. 
Adams was^a member^ to corrci^ond < with the agents in 
England^ with the speakers i>f assemhlies^in oAer colo* 
nies^ and with committee»'chosen for aridmilar purpose^ 

Iivthe fq^lowing y«r^ 1771, Mr. Hutchinson received 
the appqintnmfcof governdlr of Massachuiietts, and made 
some effi)rts toi^rds conciliation; the duke of Clrafton 
had ]?esigned, and lord North had rescinded jaH the ob- 
noxious duties Except that on tea. A comparative calm 
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ensaei for a short ^season^ and the letters from Franklin 
and olher Amiricans in ^gland^^held oii^ encourage- 
ment to hoJ>e for fte reincfvar of all causes ^f complaint. 
'The s^me obgdimte dispute as to tke place of holding 
the steions bf the as^mhly continued^ aftd little puUic 
business was transacted |n conseqA^LOe/ But in. 1772^ 
tiu^ governor gave lip this pointy and oi^d er<«i ttie long 
desired retuija to the tow» .house at Bostiotiv But* he 
failed to gain any ptpulamfy by* tlil^ mesisure, lifter • 
slXD\ni% so««nabcolnmodalitig 41 temp^r> and a^tlbs^rvi- 
ency ^ entire to the l^riti^h adminisfratJion." * < ^ * ' 

He had accepted a provisibn for the payment of his 
salsdy by the cfown^ instead of tjiie j/rd^nce^ and no- 
l^iin^could'have given, greater dfieijoe*. 'There was also 
a project, aft«rwai?ds executed, of providiijg^n'the same 
way for the salanes of th*^ ^judges.; and upon these two 
grievance»a large town m^ibting was held, e&rly iii 1772, 
at Boston, and very spiiited %*eSQlutions adopted. 

This mkiil^terial regul^^n for paying the salaries of 
the judges, which rendered them wholly depe.ndent on 
the crown, wa&«the oecagion of a dis^u$sion,*in the public 
papers, between William BratUcJ^ senior' meqiber of the 
council, on the one $^de, and Mr. Jolln tAdams on the 
other ; written, on the part of Mr- Adims, according 
to the history of the period, ^^ with great le^hmng* and 
ability ;'' and had a happy effect in enlightening the 
public mind on a question of very great impoiftance. 

When the general court met in Jakiuf^y, 1773, the 
new governor made an elaborate speech to thein in sup^ 
port of the supremacy Of parliament, and threw out, as 
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the two boiffieg thouglit^ a chaUfio^ge. to answec fainu 
This they did forthwith^ but he repli^ in t^e same 
strain^ and ppt forth so ingenioiis an aigument^ As^ 4heir 
committee thought it necessary to invoke l^e aid of Mr. 
John Adams^ wjio was no1^ then a member^ jn preparing 
a rejoindeiv A^vtryeloquent afid argumentatiTe dis- 
quisitioii was immediately drawn up by him &r Hy^ir 
ttse^ 'which « they adopted ,a( mice, without alteraticm ; 
* and ISO powerful was it Considered b^*Dr< Franklin^ as 
an exposition 9f the claiips and wrongs ef t)^e cflonies^ 
that he, caused.it V> be rqpublishsid in Englandi Addia* 
tributed there. * . . « ., 

Very shortly ^fter this cimunsta^a* he was'eleet^ 
a memb^ of tlfe«assemblyj ^nd ,bei||g placed by«their 
vote oniih^list of eouncillpn;^ tjie*^ ggver^or erses^d his 
n^me^ by a 'vindictive j^xerc^se of a :r)ght incident to 
his office^ but never exercised, unless .»$ an .expresiion 
of strong di^ike and hostility; v * < « 

The year 1773 was signalized by tlie destnictfon of 
the tea^ which in pursustnce df a very^ insidious pkn^ 
had been brought to Boston; the first .QT^rt act af rebel*^ 
lion^ except the associations previously entered into^ B,nA 
kept with* remarkable fidelity^ ^a^inst importing the 
articles made sabject to the obnoxious duJties; whkih 
wer^ looked vy^on as Jitkle-shont of trea&Km^ by the officers^ 
of govea'nment* . , . . 

Early in 1774, governor Hutchinson^ who had &llent 
into such general odium as to be very uncomfortably 
situated^ resigned his office and departed for England* 
And at the $ame time his suooessor, and the intelligence 
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of tile act of pariimi^nt closing the fM>rt of Boston, were 
received, the ^one with outward •civility but universal 
distMst^ the oAer with tmbounded indignatipn and, 
alarAi* > . . , - . , ^ 

The inhabitatiitsf of Bostpn Wtere cliUe* together^ to 
consider tbig flew ted tin^xamplod aggression; it*wa» 

• ■ 

tjjere roted to imtke application to.t^ebthep.cblbRiesta 
reftise^l impoPtatibns ll^i» G^at Bwtain, and withhold 
^ cmtKi^l iiitetconret, '« the Awt probable and 
efectual mode toprocurd tbe repeal jof this oppressiyc 
lajv. One of the dfixena kae dispti^lned tp Ne?t<r-York 
andPhiladelphia, for the purpose* *f a^ertainkg the 
views of the p^o^fc at thvse pliftes, and in the jcolonies- 
ftnthep^ifbuA. A elWnlnittee eomprisiig Samuel Adams 
Dr/ Warreiir'aftefwards general Warrren, U'e hero and 
martyr of -Bdnkar^s Aill^ with John 'Adanis and others 
of- the SaiBie Ri^ <»haiftcter; was Apf»oint«d to cdhsider 
what further n^easurec ought to be adqpted. 

vMr. Adams tifeingag^Brtf-melnber of assembly was 
pat on thcfe list for the couneil btal govenior Cfage knew 
his'chawcter wdl faom tljjc report of. his past'conduct, 
apd erased his na]qi^.«s«H»tg|ikison h^tf done before: 

The- governor obliged the general court to meet at 
Salem, insttad of Boston, Inhere they pr5ceed^d after 
a very civil Mdress to hifti, to a«k for aSiay of general 
feat and praye*. TWs his aKcellency refused, so diffi* 
cult was it for tbe legislative and execufive authorities 
of t!m pwviflee to agree upon measures that geemed 
even the least likely t(y4>e «ffensive. But "although he 
would net let duoa nrav he could nnt i%t*^*.nf th^^ 
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from adopting a most iiqportaBt measure^ namely that 
of choosmg five delegates to a general and continental 
congress ; and of giving iminediate information thq;eof 
to all the other cplanies^ ydth a ci&quest^ that they 
would appoint deputies for t]^e same purpose. A mea- 
9ur^ of thiii kind h§d» been ulneady^ suggi^ed hoth in 
Massac]^usett8 and in sys veral of the other colonies ; but 
nothing defii^ite or <)ecisif e h^d lieen done } nor had any 
committees o^ deputies b%en ^leipted with this design. 
Xhe patitots in tlus province were convinced^ that the 
time had arrived foi^a morp efficieq|; and united stand^ 
in def^gpe of their ^hts. They did not even now, jtne- 
ditate an independency%)f GrejLt Britain ; much less did 
they generallj suppose, that a resort to arn|p.wj;[uld be 
necessai;y t5 maintain their liberties. Yqf tij^y were re- 
solved to show ^e British ministry, th^t a d^ermination 
prevailed through ^1 t^iecglqnies;^ to ^oppose their arbi- 
traiy and oppressive plans of governing America; hoping;! 
no doubt, for a •new admintstrntion whose views would 
be more conciliating and just. The preamble to the reso- 
lutions for choosing delegates t^ pectin a general congress 
states,, conc^ly) ^e reason^ "^hich ii^duced the house tq 
adopt this important measure. It is^as follows; ^^This 
house^ haying dujy considered, and beang deejay aifected 
with tlj^e unhappy differe]^C€;;5, which have loi^g subsisted, 
and are increasing jbetweei} j^reat Britain ^d tl|e Ameri- 
can colqtiif$y Bve of opinjpn, that a meeti^ of committees 
from the several colonies on this continent, is highly 
expedient and neoessjiry, to^ consult upon tjie present 
state of the country, and the miseries to whiojii we are 
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and must be reduced by the operation of pertain acts of 
parliament; and to deliberate and deterpiiae upon wise 
and proper measures^ to be by them recommended to 
all the colonies^ for the recovery and establishment qf 
our just rights and liberties^ civil and religious; and the 
restoration of union and harmony between Great Britain 
and America, which is most ardently desired by all good 
men.^ *' 



^^ While the house werfe engaged in considering 
measure, the governor received notice of their des^ 
from one of the members, politically attached to him, 
and immediately directed they i^uld be dissolved. But 
the door-keeper was ordered to admit no person into 
the house. 9oon after, however, the secretary pro- 
ceeded, by his excellency's command, to the door of 
the room in whidi.the representatives were sitting, and 
read a piroclamation for dissolving the assembly. And 
when the resolves were adopted respecting the delegates 
to congress, and an order was' passed for their compen* 
sation, the house separated. 

'^^In this measure, it was easy to perceive the com- 
mencement of a general and open opposition to the pa« 
rent government ; which, widiout a great change in the 
policy of the English cabinet, or servile submission on 
the part of the colonies, through an apprehension of a 
more wretched condition under a powerful military 
force, would produce a struggle, to be determined only 
by superior physical power." 

VOL. vin.*~i i 
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The delegates appointed were the two Adamses^ 
Paine^ Gushing and Bowdoin. 

It was a nohle trust, and one of awful responsiUlity ; 
so much so, that Mr. Sewall an old and respectable 
friend of Mr* Adams, to whose advice he had been 
accustomed to listen with great deference, was alarmed 
on his account, and seeking an interview, endeavoured 
to persuade him to relinquish the appdintment. Great 
Britain he represented, was evidently determined to 
enforce her system ; her power was irresistible, and 
would bring destruction on him and all who should per- 
severe in opposition to her designs. Mr. Adam's reply^ 
was that he was well convinced of such a determinati<Hi 
on the part of the British government, and that his 
course was fixed by that very belief, that he had b^en 
uniform and constant in opposition ; as to his fate the 
die was cast, the Rubicon was passed — ^and sink or swim, 
live or die, to survive or perish with his country, was 
his unaltei^ble resolution. 

This was not idle vapouring^ nor vain pretension to a 
magnanimity that he did not possess ; it was but a conr 
fession of the principles that carried him though perils 
and labours, and discouragements, from the commence- 
ment to the close of the revolutionary contest. 

He had now to act on quite a different ^tage^ hitherto 
he had been among friends and neighbours, whose senti- 
ments were familiarly known to him, and whose firmness 
he could estimate justly. But in meeting with dele- 
gates from other and distant colonies, not only new 
acquaintances were to be made, but the extent of their 
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public spirit was yet to be ascertainedw Boston having 
been the focus of opposition^ the politicians of that 
place^ w^re generally supposed to be more disposed to- 
wards extreme and violent measures^ than those whose 
situation had been more t*emote. It was rumdured con- 
cerning Mr. Adams^ as a suspicion unfavourable to his 
character for discretion and judgment^ that he sought to 
produce a separation of the colonies from England^ and 
the establishment of an independent government ; a plan 
that seemed in the eyes of most of his co- patriots exccs- 
mvely rash and inexpedient. He t*ecei ved various hints 
on this subject^ and was warned during his journey to 
Philadelphia in September^ by several friendly advisers^ 
that he and his colleagues should be careful not to utter 
a word in favour of independence^ and being already 
seriously suspected of such designs^ they should in 
prudence avoid all appearance of taking a lead in the 
proceedings of the congress; but ought rather to yield 
precedence to the Virginia gentlemen who represented 
the largest colony, and were not infected with any such 
wild notions. 

Mr. Adams found the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
generally prepared to look upon him as an over zealous 
enthusiast, rather to be admired for his generous ardour, 
than trusted for political wisdom. If such was the 
light in which he appeared to most of the delegates to 
whom he was yet personally a stranger, he found at 
least in Patrick Henry, and Thomas M^Kean, if in no 
others, a congeniality of feelings as complete as had ex- 
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^ted between him and any ene of his colleagues^ or the 
exusperated patriots that he had 1^ in Boston. 

The proceediogs^f Ais congress are well kii0W% and 
thenr character has been the theme of weU deserved 
eulogy from many eloquent writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic* The public papers that were issucid by them^ 
drew from Lord Chatham the cempUment^ ^^ that he had 
studied and admired the free states' of antiquity^ the 
master ^kits of the woi4d; but that for selidxty of rea- 
sonings force of sagacity, and msdom of conclnskm, no 
body of men could stand in prefi^ence to this c&sgfeas.^ 

Mr. Adams had the satfefa&tion to see the prindf^ 
for which be had been contending unremittingly and 
publicly ioT iiine years, namely that parliament pos^ 
sessed no right to tax the colomes, fuUy adopted as ^tm 
fundamental article of political fatth of aH the colonies; 
add the most earnest attention pidd by the whole c(m» 
Caress, to the distressful situatkm of disfranchised Bosbanu 

The association which was lenned by the congress and 
signed first by the members, comprising a non^imp(H> 
tation, non-exportation, and non-consumption agreement 
was, Mr. Adams thought, the best measure that could 
then be adc^ed, in conjunction with the able and do* 
qjBk^mt addresses to the king and the British people ; but 
he did not very confidently hope, that these expedients 
would have the desired effect on Ae obduracy of the 
royal government. 

^^ When congress had finished their business, as Aef 
thought,^' said Mr* Adams on this subject in a letter 
written a few years, since, ^^ in the autumn of 1774, f 
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hid mdi Mr. Beliry^ befin^ we took leave rf eacli 
other^ some fistmiliar conversation^ in whieh I expressed 
a AiH^maiviGtimi that our retolvesy declaratiras of rights^ 
e&tMMeraltioii of wrOngis^ p^tions^ remcmstrancesy and 
addresses^ associatioM^ and mn-tmpottaticm agreements, 
however they might he ea^eeted ia America, «nd how* 
€ver ^lyeeessary to cemeB(t the vnion of the colonies, 
would be hut waste water in fingland. Mr. Hem^y said; 
they m^t m$ke some impres^n among the people of 
En^ittd, httt agreed with me that tfa^ Would be totally 
lost vpoii the government. I had but JMt received a 
short and hasty letter, written ^ me by major Joseph 
Hawley tif Northampton^ oontaijmiig^ a few bl^oken hints,^ 
leiie ^»Bed diem, ^oi what he thought Wiis proper to be 
done cgid cendudtlig with these words, ^ after all we 
must fight' Thb letter I read to Mr. Henry, who 
liateted widi great aMenlion^ and as soon as I had pro- 
nounced the words, ^ after all we must fight,' he raised 
Im head, and wil^ an energy and vehemence ibsA, I can 
never forget, broke out with ^ jBy G— d, I am of that 
man's mind.' I put the letter into his hand, and when 
he- had read it he returned it to me, with an equally 
solemn asseveratioo, that he agreed entirely in opinion 
with the writer." , 

^^ The other delegates from Virginia returned to their 
state in full confidence, that all our grievances would be 
redressed. The last wends that Mr. Richard Henry 
Lee said to me^ when we parted, were ^ we shaH infalli" 
bly carry all our points. You will be completely re- 
lieved; all the offensive acts will be repealed; the army 
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snd fleet will be recalled^ and Britain will giv« up her 
foolish project.' 

^' Washington only was in doubt. He never spoke 
in public. In private he joined with those who advo- 
cated a non-exportajtion^ as well as a non-importatiosa 
agreement. With both he thought we should prevail ; 
. without either he thought it doubtful. Henry was clear 
in one opinion^ Richard Henry Lee in an opposite opi* 
nicm^ and Washington doubted between the two.'' 

These were doubtless generous anticipations^ founded 
on a mistaken confidence in the magnanimity and wisdom 
of the British rulers, but they did not deserve the com- 
pliment. The. ministry were at that time more than 
commonly defk^ient in both these qualities. They and 
the people of England were equally ignorant of the 
condition, the history, the feelings of America. The 
Americans were known to the British people only by 
the transactions of commerce. 

They were known to the government only through go- 
vernor Barnard and a few more returned officers, who 
had come to exercise power in a country of which they 
had scarcely heard the names of the chief towns, and had 
gone back not much wiser than they came. The prime 
minister talked of the '' island" of Virgima, aaid the 
eloquent Burke declared that he had not an acquaint- 
ance among the colonists. 

A short time dissipated the illusion and showed the 
necessity of another session of congress, and of more 
vigorous measures. 
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I 

The people of Massachusetts had at this period^ the 
proud satisfaction of being the most immediate objects 
of ministerial vengeance. The former government was 
by this time dissolved, and a provincial congress had 
assembled, and in December of the same year said, 
very truly, to the inhabitants, ^^ you ar^ placed by Pro- 
vidence in a post of honour, because it is a post of 
danger ; and while struggling for the noblest objects, 
the liberties of our country, the happiness of posterity 
ftnd the rights of human nature ; the eyes not only of 
North America and the whole British empire, but of 
tU Europe are upon you.'^ 

This was no exaggerated picture. Such a contest was 
commenced, and upon it depended the fate of popular 
government. The issue was however already ascer- 
tained \ scenes of bloodshed, seasons of privation, long 
trials of fortitude, much suffering, anxiety and embar- 
rassment were yet to be gone through. But the result 
was ensured when two thirds of the American people, 
and that was the proportion, according to the estimate of 
John Adams and Thomas M^Kean, had learned to un- 
derstand their rights, and made up their resolution to 
maintain them. 

Perhaps it would be adopting too early a date for this 
revolution, in the minds of the Americans, to place it so 
soon as the close of the year 1774 ; the ensuing season 
produced great events which materially advanced the 
cause of freedom. 

The situation of Massachusetts was, at this period, 
very remarkable ; without government, and deprived 
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of trade^ the spirit which the leading patriots had ia- 
fiised into the people^ sustained their firmness^ and kept 
them within the bounds of reguliirity and order better 
than the most rigid police could have done. A letter 
written by an intelligent gentleman of Boston^ at this 
date^ to a friend in England^ contains the following pio* 
ture. '^ The state of this province is a great curio&Aty ; 
I wish the pen of some able historian may transmit it to 
posterity. Four hundred thousand people are in a state 
of nature^ and yet as still and peaceable at present as 
ever they where when government was in full vigour. 
We have neither legislators nor magistrates^ nor execu- 
tive officers. We have no officers but military ones* 
Of these we have a multitude chosen by the people^ and 
exercising them with more authority and spirit tiian ever 
any did who had commissions firom a governor. 

" The town of Boston is a spectacle worthy of the 
attention of a deity^ suffering amazing distresf;^ yet de- 
termined to endure as much as human nature ca% rather 
than betray America and posterity. General Gage's 
army is sickly, and extremely addicted to desertion. 
What would they be if things were brought to extremi- 
ties? Do you think such an army would march through 
our woods, and thickets, and country viUages, to cut 
the throats of honest people contending for liberty ?*' 

It was this magnanimous fortitude of the people of 
Massachusetts that drew soon after from Washington, 
the compliment to the ^^ virtue and public spirit of the 
whole province,'' which he declared had, ^^ with a firm- 
ness and patriotism without example in modern history^ 
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sacrilieed all the comforts of social and political lifejn 
support of the rights of mankind^ and the welfare of. 
our common country." 

After an active and busy session^ during which Mr. 
Adams^ (as he 'wrote to his friend Quincy^ who wa$ about 
to visit Europe^) was fully occupied with public ^airs^ 
and cultivating friendship with the distinguished men 
whom he became uow first acquainted with^ the first 
congresij; adjourned in November^ and he returned to 
his home and family* 

The provincial congre^^ on the fifth of December^ 
reappointed him with his colleagues^ except Bowdoin^ 
in whose place they substituted John Hancoc^^ to repre- 
Bmt them at the ensuing sesi^ioji^ to be held in the next 
May; and accompanied the. vote with ^^gratefol ac* 
knowledgments" for the measures adopted by the con- 
tinental congres^^ oi^ behalf of American liberty* 

Mr. Adams found there was now a new occasion for 
llie exercise of his talents as a controversial writer, 
which had been so signally displayed before ; his friend 
Sewall^ who, being attorney general, naturally took the 
liinisterial side in the disputes, had been publishing a 
series of very able essays under the name of Massachu- 
sitensis, arguing for the supreme authority of the par- 
Msment, and against the present revolutionary proceed- 



He at once and willingly took up the gauntlet, and 
maintained the justice and wisdom of the whig pro- 
ceedings and doctrine, in a series of answers, under the 
title of ^^ Noyanglus." These papers are written with 
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SO much animation^ and with such a display of minute 
knowledge of the colonial history and of general erudi^ 
tion, that even now they are attractive and interesting $ 
the powerful influence which they must have had when 
the topics were fresh^ and the readers* had so much 
stake in the questions discussed in them^ cannot be esti- 
mated too highly. 

There is nothing in a perusal of these admiraUe letters 
that strikes the attention more forcibly^ thaji the variety 
of illustration drawn from historical^ legal and ethical 
authorities. His opponent was obliged to admit the ex- 
tent of erudition brought to bear upon the dispute. 
^' Novanglus/' he said, '' strives to hide the ii^consifi- 
tencies of his hypothesis under a huge pile of leariiing*'' 
Not only did he go regularly and particularly through 
the legal annals of the colony, and all the complicated 
dissensions of the assemblies and governors^ but he passed 
in minute review the statutory history of Wales, Ireland, 

Jersey and Guernsey, and all the decisions in the British 

« 

courts which could throw light upon the nature and ex- 

» 

tent of the authority exercised in all those dependencies 
by the English government, and the mode in which thjt 
authority had been submitted to or resisted. 

This was, of course^ besides ja great deal of pointed 
argument upon the actual questions before the public at 
that juncture, the probability of success in their resist- 
ance, and the shame of a submission. 

The whole, were adorned with frequent classical and 
scriptural allusions and citations, and enlivened with 
numerous happy sallies of sarcasm and repartee. 
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It is not easy to read^ with patient attention, one of 
tiie arguments in favour of the ministerial pretensions to 
tax America. The question has been long since setded^ 
and reasoning ivbxch may have been ingenious and ela- 
borate tiien, seems a dull tissue of absurdity now. We 
are accustomed also to hurry over the most logical demon- 
strations of the rights of the colonies with some impa- 
tience, because we cannot hdp looking to the peace of 
1783 as the most coficlusiire of all arguments, and super- 
ceding a necessity of any others. In estimating the merit 
^ one» of these jyroductions, however^ such as the essays 
of. ^' Novanglus,^' it is requisite that we should remem- 
ber that &ith had not dien ^^ been lost in certainty;" 
but ne^ed to be excited or confirmed by every appeal to 
judgment as well as passion^ The peculiar difficulty 
which Mr. Adams, and other writers on the same side, 
had to encounter previou^ to the declaration of inde- 
pendence, was, that they were obliged to trammel them- 
selves with an admission of the rightful authority of the 
king, but to deny the supremacy of parliament. Draw- 
ing many of their best deductions from the inherent 
rights of man, the innate love <of liberty, and natural 
equality of all the race, they were (^liged, at the same 
time, to profess the utmost attacliment to ix)yalty ; and 
while directing the shafts of their invective against the 
ministry, their archery had to be cautious as that of 
William Tell, lest they should hit the king. 

As examples of the manner in which Mr. Adams 
treated this difficult subject, a few extracts are taken. 
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^^ This writer is equally mistaken^ when he says^ thie 
people are sure to be losers in the end. They caa 
hardly be losers^ if unsuccessful ; because if they live^ 
they can but be slaves^ after an unfortunate effort^ and 
slaves they would have been, if they had not resisted* 
So that nothing is lost. If they die^ they cannot be said 
to lose^ for death is better than slavery. If they suc- 
ceed^ their gains are immense. They preserve their 
liberties. The instances in antiquity^ wbieh this writer 
alludes to^ are not menticpiied^ and ther^ore cannot be 
answered^ but that in the country from whence we are 
derived^ is the most unfortunate for his purpose^ that 
could have been chosen. The resistance to Charles the 
first and the case of CromweH^ no doubt he means. But 
the people of England, and the cause of liberty, truth, 
virtue and humanity, gained infimte advantages by that 
resistance. In all human pfo\)ability, liberty civil and 
religious, not only in England but in all Europe^ would 
have been lost. Did not the people gain by the resist- 
ance to James the second? Did not the Romans gain by 
the resistance to Tarquin? Throughout that resistance 
and the liberty that was* restoited by it, would the great 
Roman orators, poets and historians, the great teachers 
of humanity and politeness, the pride .of humaft nature, 
and the delight and glory of mankind, for seventeen 
hundred years, ever have existed? Did not the Romans 
gain by the resistance to the Decemvirs? Did not the 
English gain by resistance to John, when Magna Cbarta 
was obtained? Did not the seven United Provinces gain 
by resistance to Philip, Alva, and Granvell ? Did not 
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^e Swiss CamtofQ^^ the Genevans and GxissoiiS; gain by 
r^stance to Albert and Gesider V^ ' , 
' In one of the letters be holds up tlie goreraors «Bar- 
»ard and Hotchinson to ridicule^ goes through the 
whole of Barnard^s course of conduct^ and expose him 
with a masteriy hand. " . ' 

• The following paragraph owes its power to its truths 
and in very simple language lays open the secret of the 
idiole scheme of ta:&ation. ' . : 

^^ The intention of the junto was, to ptucure a reve- 
nue to be raised in America by act of parliasfieiit. No- 
thing was further from thfSr designs and Mitshes> than 
the drawing or sending this revenue intd the exchequer 
In England, to be spent there in discharging thenational 
de^bt, and lessening the burdens of the pMr ped]ple there. 
They were more seUMi* They dhose to have the^finger- 
ing of the money themselves. Their design was, tlfat 
the money should be appHed, first in a large' salary, to 
the governor. This would gratify Barnard's avarice, 
and then it woi^ld render him and all other governors 
not only independent Of the people, but still ihore^abso- 
hjtely a slave to the will of the minister. They intended 
likewise t salary for. the lieutenant 'governor. This 
would afipease in some degree the gnawings of Hutch- 
inson's avidity, in which he was not a whit behind Bar- 
nard himself. In the next place, they intended a salary 
to the judges of the common kw, as well aj admiralty. 
And thus the whole government/ executive and judicial^ 
was to be rendered wholly independent of the people, 
(and their representatives rendered useless, insignificant 
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and even burdensome,) and absolutely dependent upon^ 
and under the^ direction of, tbe will of the minister of 
state. 

^^ But, as' ill luck would have it, the British financier 
was as. selfish as themselves, and instead of raising mo- 
ney for them chose to raise it for himself. He put the 
part before the horse. He chose to get the revenue 
into Jhe eifcchequer^ hiecause he teid hungry cormorants 
enough about him in England, ;whose cooings were more 
troublesome to his ears, than the croaking of the ravens 
in America; And he thought if America could oSSord 
any revenue at all,, and he could get it by authority of 
parliament, he might have it himself, to give to his 
fnends, feis v/ell as raise it for the jtinto here, to spend 
themselves, or give to theirs. This unfortunate pre- 
posterous improvement of Mr. Grenville, upon the plan 
of the junto, had well nigh ruined the whole.'^ 

To the taunt which his antagonist had thrown out of 
the paltriness of the subject' in dispute, that is, the three 
pence duty t)n a pound of tea, this is the animated 
reply. 

^^ Is the three pence upon tea our only grievance ? 
Are we not in tKis province deprived of the privikge 
of paying our goveniors, judges, &c,? Are hot trials by 
jury taken from us? Are we not sent to England for 
trial? Is not a military government put over us?' Is not 
our constitution demolished to the foundation? Have not 
the ministry shown, by the Quebec bill, that we have 
ifo security against them for our rdigion any more than 
our property, if we once submit to the unlimited claims 
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of parliam^t? Tliis is so gross an attempt to^impDse on 
the jpost ignorant of th^ people^ that it is ^ sham^ to sui- 
swer it. ^ ^ 

"Obsta principm-^Hip the shoots of arbitrary powrer 
in the bud, is the only maxim which can ^vei^ prfiservte 
the liberties of any people. When the peoffle give 
way, their deceivers, betrayers and ' destroxers press 
upon them so fast that there is no resisting afCbigWjards. 
The nature of the encroachment upon American consti- 
tution i3 such, as to grow every day more and njore en- 
croaching. Like a cancer, it eats fasf^r and fester 
every hour. The revenue creates pensioners, and the 
pensioners arge for more revenue. The people grow 
. less steady, spirited and virtuou^ the seekers more nu- 
merous and more corrupt, and every day incrdbses the 
circles, of their dependent's and expectants, until virtpe, 
integrity, public spirit, simplicity and frugality,, beoopae*' 
the objects of ridicule and .scorn, and vanity, luxury, 
foppery, selfishness meanness, and downright venality, 
fiwallpw up the whole society.'^ « ., 

It is curious also to observe, that even such a writer, 
at such a thne, was obliged to disavow all desire for iij- 
dependence. * ■ '» ^ 

'' ' The scheme of the whigs flattered the people with 
the desire for indepeiklence ; the tpries' plan supposed 
a degree of subordination.' This is artful enough, as^ 
usual, not to say Jesuitical. The word independence is 
one of those, which this writer uses, as he does treason 
and rebellion, to impose upon the undistinguishing oik 
both. sides of the At;kntic. But let us take him to j^ieces. 
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What dots he mean by independence ? Does he mean 
independent , of the crown of Great Britain, and an inde- 
pendent republic in America, or a confederation of in- 
dependent republics ? No doubt he intended the undis- 
llnguishing should understand him so. If he did, nothing 
can be more wicked, or a greater slander on the whi^ ; 
because he knows there is not a man in the province, 
among, the whigs, nor ever was, who harbours a wish of 
^at sort/' . 

But, although he was thus cautious not to inj^ure the 
cause of freedom by too precipitately urging that scheme 
of independence which must have been in his own con- 
templation, yet he did not fear tp remind the people of 
the '^ massacre'^ committed by those soldiers whom he 
had defended in 1770, notwithstanding it might have 
been thought a subject dangerous to his own personal 
pgpularity. 

Of all these essays the most ingenious and charaqter- 
istic, is one which coitnprises a grave, elaj[)ox!9.te and 
learned justification of the destruction of the tea in the 
year 1773. This famous occurrence had been g^eraljy 
flowed to be merely excusable |is an ^flferVe^ence of 
hqnest and patriotic feelings^ eichibiting themselves in a 
manner chargeable with some irregularity. The gen- 
tlemen who personated the Indians and made the ^^ obla- 
tion to Neptune,^' as it is sometimes called, retained 
their disguise after all danger from the vengeance of the 
royal govemmenit had passed away. But Mr. Adams 
in the paper referred to, far from admitting tlie necessity 
of. i^ny 0^(icealment, cfmt^aded with great eloquence, 
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minute fiistorical detail^ and a display of considerable 
research in favour of the absolute propriety and legality 
of the transaction. 

In support of the general position^ that tumultuous 
and violent proceedings were sometimes lawful expe- 
dients in times of peace^ he cited the authority of Gro- 
tius, Puffendorf^ Locke, Barbeyrac and other philoso- 
pihers, and /irgued from their opinions and the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, that the tea was thrown into 
the water in strict conformity with the most punctilious 
rules of propriety. 

The publication of ^^ Novanglus'^ was interrupted by 
the unexpected skirmish at Lexington, in which the first 
blood was drawn in the revolutionary contest. There 
was after this day little opportunity to write, and still 
less composure of spirits to read elaborate disquisitions 
upon historical or legal questions. Still, however, the 
deep rootedPattachment to the English constitution and 
the royal government, was not overcome ; independence 
was yet a *^word unmusical to American ears;" and it 
18 remarkable that so generally did the people discri- 
minate between the ministry whose designs they in- 
tended to oppose, and the king to whom they still 
desired to be faithful, that at Concord and Lexington, 
the militia that had been engaged in an actual battle 
with the royal forces, were called '' king's troops'' and 
the regular soldiers were termed ^^ Bute's men;" in 
allusion to lord Bute, who was then supposed to exercise 
a controlling and pernicious influence over the mind of 
the monarch. 

VOL. VIII. — L I 
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Notwithstanding the prohibition contained in a pro- 
clamation from lord Dartmouth; the secretary of state 
for American affairs^ the new congress assembled at 
Philadelphia^ on the tenth of May, and Mr. Adams 
had the pleasure of again meeting his southern friends^ 
and of forming some valuable acquaintances among the 
members that had not been there before. 

The most important step taken at this session; at 
least the measure that will appear the most memorable 
in the eyes of posterity, was the appointment of George 
Washington as commander in chief of the armies to be 
raised in defence of American liberty. This most feli- 
citous choice of a leader was suggested, advocated and 
produced by Mi*. Adams ; and if he had no other claim 
to national gratitude that alone should be sujflicient! 

If this appointment was the consequence of a >^ pro- 
vidential inspiration,'^ as the great and good Fayette 
has eloquently declared, it was through Mr. Adams 
the inspiration was received, to which this nation owes 
the blessing of having had, so early, such a leader and 
of still possessing the benefit of his example for us and 
our posterity. 

In placing a high estimate on the importance of this 
appointment and the magnitude of its consequences, it 
is by no means necessary to believe that without Wash- 
ington, the independence of our country could not have 
been achieved. 

The course of hostilities might have been somewhat 
varied, the conflict might have been protracted and its 
attendant sufferings aggravated, but it does not seem 
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possible that the people of America could have been so 
entirely overcome, their spirit so utterly broken down, 
their fortitude so totally exhausted, as to oblige them to 
receive the fetters prepared for them by the English 
ministry. Mr. Adams has himself expressed the senti- 
ment, that the contest was decided, as to its eventual 
result, when the minds of the Americans became im- 
bued with the principles of freedom and republicanism, 
and awoke from the dream of undistinguishing attach- 
ment to the crown and government of England. This 
change in the public mind and feeling, was the real 
^^ American Revolution.^^ 

But there are other reasons for rejoicing that this 
choice was suggested, and that the suggestion was 
adopted. The tone and the character of the revolu-^ 
tionary struggle, on the part of the Americans, were 
elevated and dignified by the exalted ' virtues that 
Washington brought into association with it. The 
world looked then upon the conduct of the rebels with 
more respect, as they became acquainted with his cha- 
racter ; and we as well as those who shall come after us 
cannot but regard that sera with a more intense interest, 
because it is connected, besides its other glorious asso- 
ciations, with the name of him who must continue to be 
^' first in the hearts of his countrymen.^^ 

And well may Americans cherish the glory of that 
name, for the whole range of history, does not present 
to our view a character upon which we can dwell with 
such entire and unmixed admiration. The long life of 
Wasliington is not stained by a single blot. He was 
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indeed a man of such rare endowments^ and such for- 
tunate temperament^ that every action he performed 
was stamped with a striking and peculiar propriety. 
His qualities were so happily blended^ and so nicely 
harmonized; that the result was a great and perfect 
whole. The powers of his mind^ and the dispositions 
of his heart were admirably suited to each other. It 
was the union of the most consummate prudence with 
the most perfect moderation. His views, though large 
and liberal were never extravagant ; his virtues, though 
comprehensive and beneficent, were discriminating, 
judicious and practical. 

His conduct was on all occasions, guided by the most 
pure disinterestedness. Far superior to low and gi'ovel- 
ing motives, he seemed to be uninfluenced by that am- 
bition, which has justly been called the instinct of great 
souls. He acted ever as if his country's welfare, and 
that alone, was the moving spring. His excellent mind 
needed not even the stimulus of ambition, or the pro- 
spect of fatne. Glory was but a secondary considera- 
tion. He performed great a^ctions, he persevered in a 
course of laborious utility, with an equanimity that 
neither sought distinction, nor was flattered by it. His 
reward was in the consciousness of his own rectitude, 
and in the success of his patriotic efforts. 

It is a fact extremely characteristic of the purity and 
dignity that marked the proceedings of this congress, 
that although the selection of Washington for the chief 
command was preconcerted, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Adams, the object of their choice knew nothing of it 
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until he was actually nominated in formal session^ and 
elected by an unanimous ballot. 

The motive and the manner of this election, the sug- 
gestion, the preconcert, the nomination, the unanimous 
ballot and the modest acceptance of it, were all con- 
sistant with the virtuous aim and elevated character of 
the public body that conferred, and the individual that 
received this high, sacred and unexampled trust. 

The only army that the linited colonies had at this 
time, was the collection of New England militia hastily 
drawn together near Boston, in consequence of the ag- 
gressions committed by the British troops in Concord 
and Lexington. These raw and yet unorganized levies 
were commanded by the militia general officers of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the neighbouring colonics. The southern 
colonies bore no part in the expense of this half armed 
crowd, which scarcely deserved to be called an army. 
It was-a question of serious moment, whether a conti- 
neat^l jarmy should be raised -for the general defence, 
while a reconciliation was still looked to as not merely 
desirable, but extremely probable. The project of es- 
tablishing such a force was a favourite object with the 
New England delegates, and general Artemus Ward of 
Massachusetts, was in their contemplation as the most 
suitable person to be entrusted with the chief command. 

Mr. Adams suggested to his colleagues the expedi- 
icncy and propriety of setting aside local partialities, and 
appointing colonel George Washington. The proposition 
was not at first at all relished ; it i^Tas received indeed 
with extreme disapprobation. To elevate an entire 
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Stranger, a man not then in military life, and who never 
had held a military rank higher than that of colonel, 
over the heads of meritorious officers of the highest 
rank in the militia, aiid those actually in the field at the 
head of brigades and divisions, seemed to be so irregu- 
lar, so disrespectful to their own officers and so likely to 
give offence to the people at. large, that the eastern de- 
legates could not at first give their assent to the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Adams had a clear ]perception.of the advantages 
that would be derived from the services of Washington, 
whose character and peculiar fitness for tht chief com- 
mand, he justly appreciated. He was above all local 
jealousy, and did not deprecate the possibility of the 
chief honours of victory being gained by a Virginian. 

But it was not without great efforts made by him, and 
Samuel Adams his distinguished colleague whom he 
first won over to his views on this subject, that a suffi- 
cient number of the members were prepared to assent 
to the appointment. 

When he thought the majority was secured, he rose 
in congress and moved for the appointment of a com- 
mander in chief of the armies raised and to be raised, 
in defence of American liberty. A few only of the 
members knew whom he was going to propose, when he 
sketched a description of the qualities that ought to be 
combined in the individual selected for this elevated 
office; and. when at length he concluded by nominating 
' George Washington of Virginia', the surprise of a large 
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portion of those present, was (extreme, and by no one 
was it less anticipated than by Washington himself. 

The proposal was seconded by Samuel Adams, but no 
vote was taken until the next day, when the unanimous 
choice was made in conformity with this nomination. 

Such is the true history of this memorable event, and 
the important agency of Mr. Adams in this most happy 
selection, is a striking proof of his liberal and truly na- 
tional feelings, his excellent discernment, and his un- 
bounded influence, not only with the delegates from the 
eastern states, but witli the whole congress in obtaining 
the unanimous vote, but' also with the militia officers, 
the legislative authorities, and the people of New Eng- 
land whose cheerful acquiescence immediately followed. 

The expulsion of the British army from Boston by 
the militia force under g«aeral Washington in the ensu- 
ing autumn, spread n^w confidence through the land ; 
and early in 1776, it became evident that petitions and 
remonstrances however able, argumentative or eloquent, 
were not the best means of deterring the ministry a^d 
parliament from prosecuting their oppressive schemes. 
The act declaring the province of Massachusetts out of 
the king'^ protection, cgt the tie which had held the 
colonies to the mother country ; and the intelligence of 
treaties with German princies for subsidiary troops to be 
employed in America, spoke a warning that could not 
be misunderstood. 

Mr. Adams had in deference to the prudential advice 
that he received at the time of the first meeting of con- 
^ress^ restrained himself from urging measures which 
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might seem premature in the. eyes of his southern friends ; 
but the posture of aifairs had now materially changed^ 
and he came forward in congress y^ith a resolution that 
was almost equivalent to an assertion of independence. 

On the sixth of Ma.^^ he offered in committee of the 
whole^ a resolve that the colonies should form govern- 
ments independent of the x town. The shape yi which 
this proposition was adopted on the tenths was a recom- 
mendation to the respective assemblies and conventions 
of the united colonies^ where no government sufficient 
to the exigencies of their affairs had been yet esta- 
blished^ to adopt such gov^nment as might in their 
opinion best conduce to the safety and happiness ot 
their constituents in particular^ and America in general. 

On the same day the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives voted a resolution that if the congress should 
think proper to declare independ^ace^ they were ready 
to support it to the utmost of tikeir lives and fortunes. 

How far this bold avowal of their feelings was prompted 
byietters from their delegates in congress^ is not known, ^ 
but the dates seem to correspond as if there had been a 
mutual understanding. . Mr. Adams made ' his first 
movement in congress only a f%w days before this step 
was taken by the state, and five days subsequently to 
the Massachusetts declaration he reported and, advo- 
cated a preamble for. the resolution already passed, in 
which it was declared that: '^ whereas his Britannic 
majesty in conjunction with the lords and commons of 
Great Britain has, by a late act of parliament, excluded 
the inhabitants of these united colonies from the pro- 
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tection of his crown; and whereas no answer whatever^ 
to the huinble petitions of the colonies^ for redress of 
grievances and reconciliation with Great Britain has 
been or is likely to bc/given^ bat the whole force of that 
J^ingdiHa aided by foreign me|*cenaiies is to be exerted 
for the destruction of the good p(&pple df tJiese colonies; 
and whereas it appears absolutely irreconcilable to 
reason and good conscience^ for Ae. people of these 
colonies now ta take the oaths and affirmations necessary 
for the support of any gpyeminent under the crown of 
Great Britain^ and it is necessary that the , exercise of 
every kind of authority under the said croWn should be 
totally suppressed^ and all; the powers' of goyernment 
exerted .under the authority of the people of the colo- 
ni^^.for the preservation of internal peace^ virtue and 
good order^ as well as for the defence of their lives^ 
liberties and properties^ against. the hostile invasions and 
cruel depredations of their enemies.'^ 
. This preamble was adopled^ alter ai^ animated debate, 
and not without vehement opjposition. It was published, 
and served as an appeal to the people of all the colonies. 
North Carolina alone had yet come out with an explicit 
desire for independence ; but soon, after, this preamble 
was promulgated, the others followed, successively, Vir- 
ginia first, and Pennsylvania the latest. 

The only question that seemed now to be lelt open 
related to the time to be ch6sen for issuing a declaration 
Qf independence, and thus enabling the united colonies 
to. take their station among the powers of the earth. 

VOL. vni. — M m 
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The Virginia convention having directed their dele- 
gates to bring forward the proposal^. Mr. Adams very 
willingly ceded^to them the^ leading position^ which die 
success of; his recent prop(^tions had given him> and 
Mr. Lee was chosen by the gentlemen from Yii^nia to 
be their organ in obeying the instructions i^-om their 
constituents. The motion was; made^ as i» well known^ 
on the seventh of June^ and debated with great wannth 
until the seconi^of , July. \ - 

The discussion didnot consist of formal prepared ora- 
tions, iior flights of rhetoric. The late governor M^Kean, 
who was himself an active and efficient supporter 6f 
independence, said, ^^ I do hot recollect any formd 
speeches, such a^ are mad^ in the Britiidh parliament 
and our late congresses, to have -been made in therevo- 
lutionary coijgress. We ha4 no time to hear such 

V 

speeches, little for deliberation, action was the order of 
the day;^' - ^ 

The harangues ascribed by Bbtta, in imitation of the 
ancient historians, as having been deli vered on this occa- 
sion, ^re merely inventions. Much better oratory than 
that was Witnessed iii this debate, the (Oratory of intense 
feeling, fine sense, and exalted virtue. « 

^^ Oratory, as it consists in expressions of the counte- 
nance, graces of attitude and motion, and intonation of 
voice,*' as Mr. Adams himself has remarked, ^^ although 
it is altogether superficial and ornamental, will always 
command admiration, yet it deserves Httle veneration. 
Flashes of wit, coruscations of imiaigination and gay pic- 
tures, what are they? Strict truth, ratpid reason and 
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pure integrity are the wfy essential ingredients in sound 
oratory. I flatter myself that Demosthenes^ by hia 
^ action 1 action! action!' meant to expr^s the same 
opinion/' 

Of the preeminent importance of Mr, Adams's exer- 
tions^ we have the niost direct and unequivocal testi- 
mony. ' Mr. Jefferson uniformly and emphatically de- 
clared that he had no equal. ^ John Adams^" said he^ 
on one occasion^ ^^ was our Colossus on the floor ; not 
graceful^ not elegant^ not always fluent in his public 
addresses^ he yet came out with a power bothof thought 
audi of * expression, that moved us frotki our seats." At 
another time, speaking, of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the same great man observed, that ^^ John Adams 
was the pillar jof its support 00 the ^ow of congress ; its 
ablest advocate and defender against the multi&rious 
assaults^ it encountered." 

What, then, was the character of the eloquence that 
was thus distinguished in an assembly where JeiFerson 
aiid Lee, M^Kean and Wilsoh, Chase and Samuel Adams, 
and many others, of extraordinary abilities, were eon- 
vened ? ^^ The' eloquence of Mr. Adams, says an illus- 
trious citizen of the isame state, ^^ resembled his genersd 
character^ It was bdd, manly and enieigetic, butsuch as 
the crisis required. When, public bodies are to be ad- 
.dressed on momentous occasioi^, when great interests 
are at stake and strong passions excited^ nothing is valu- 
able, in speech, farther than it is connected with high 
intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, 
and earnestness, are the qualities which pro4uce con- 
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Action* Tru^ eloquence^ indeed, does not CMsist in 
speech. It cannot be brought flrom fiir.^ Labonr and 
learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words 
and phrases may be marshaled in every way, but' they 
cannot compass it. It must eiust in the man, in 4he sub- 
ject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after 
it, but they cannot reach it. It coi&es, if it come at ^l*, 
like the outbreaking of a fountaiu from ike ^arth, or the 
bursting forth of volcanic fires,, with spontioieous, origi- 
nal, native force. The graces taught in schools thie 
costly ornaments, and studied conftrivances of speech, 
shock ajid di^st^ men, when tlieir ovrn lives, and^ th^ 
fate of their, wives^ their children, and their country, 
hang on the decision of the hour. Then words have 
lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate ora- 
tory contemptible. Even gemus' itself then feels re^ 
buked and subdued,, as in the presence of higher quali- 
ties. Then patriotism is ^Joquent, then self-devotion is 
eloquent. The deiar conception, outrunning the deduc- 
tions of- logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the 
dauntless spirit, Speaking on the tongue, beaming from 
the eye, informing every feature, ^md urging Ae whde 
man onward, rig|ht onward: to his object-^^thisy^ this is 
eloquence, or rather it ia something greater and higher 
than eloquence, it is action, npble sublime, godHike ac*-. 
tion.^' - .- 

While Mr. Adalu^ was thus lending his whole isoul to 
the advancement of the measure, he was also a member 
of the committee which had been appointed,4n antici- 
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pation^ to pfepare a suitable manifesto or declaration to 
be issued whenever the question should be decided* 
The proposition having eome '|n>m the Virginia dele- 
gatess; in conformity with in^tructiona from the conven- 
tion of the peoplei at Williionsburgh^ and .thus wearing 
the appearance^of a po^uliir/ralheir than a Qongressional 
movement^ die peEey had been <»irefully. observed of 
placing a Virginia member at.the head of this committee. 
Mr. Lee^ who was at that time the most prominent dele- 
gate from that eolony> had been called home by illness 
in his &mily ; Mr. Jefferson^ theii a young member^ but 
high in reputation as a writer and a patriot^ was chosen 
in his steady aiid Mr. Adams was named the next in or- 
der^ and above the venerable Franklin on the Kst. 

Mr. Adams very wiDingly relinquished to his junior 
colleague of the committee tiie honottr c^f composing the 
paper^ while he gave his own undivided' attention to the 
arguments on the fldor^ and die management out of doors^ 
that he knew were requiidte to secure tlie success of the 
proposition ; being more anxioui? for the establishment 
of independence^ than solicitous to distinguish his name 
by connecting it particulariy with a document that he 
wdl knew would be read by remote posterity.^ 

It was not only mlMn the walls df the state-house of 
Philadelphia that hb influence wad felt on this moment- 
ous occasion. Pennsylvania and Maryland still withheld 
their assent from the proposed separation from Great 

Britain ; and it vha n^cesi^ry to procure from those 

» 

colonies some expression of public will^ in accord with 
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those demonstra^tioiis which had been made in most of 
the othersL. 

Among his most intimate persoi^ firi^ds were Dr. 
Rush and Mr. Satmud Ghase^ with bodi of whom he had 
contracted an attachment that endured throughout his 
life^ and caused -him always tospeak df them in the highest 
terms of praise. At this juncture tliese friends moved in 
concert^ though in different scenes. Mi^. Chase^ whose 
zeal was not surpasscid^ left his seat in con^ss and 
hastened to Maryland^ where^ in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles Carroll and olhier patriots^ he stirred up such a 
number of county meetings in fevour of the c'ause^ that 
the convention were overpowered, aiad, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, Mr. Chase wrote to Mr.. Adanis from 
Anapolis — ^' Friday evening, nine o'clock. . I am this 
moment from the bouse, to procure an express to follow 
the post, with an unanimous vote of our convention for 
independence. See the glorious effect of county in* 
structions. The people bave^ fire, it is not smothered.'^ 

In the mean time Dr^ Rush, in pursuance pf the same 
pre-concert, moved in the Pennsylvania conference for 
an expression of a similar sentim^at. The Pennsylvania 
vote in fkvbur of independence preceded that of Mary- 
land only four days, and the feeHngs of dU the colonies 
had noiw been authentically expressed. 

On the second dfty of July Af r« Adanis had the satis-* 
faction to see tiie triumph of hb exertions, and the ful- 
filment of his ardent wishes, . in the vote for indepen- 
dence, which, on the fourth, was unanimously confirmed, 
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in the adoption and promidgation of the immortal mani- 
festo which announced the establishment of a new and 
indiependent republic. > 

: The transp<)rt of his feeling the exuberance of his 
joy^ on tHis occasion^ maybe seen most vividly por- 
trayed in thie letter which he wrote to Mrs. Adams on 
■ 

the succeeding day--^ letter that is memorable^ and now 
embalmed in American history^ simply because it is so 
true and unartifioial an eiliision of ardent^ enlightened 
and disinterested patriotism. ^^ Yesterday,^^ he says, 
^i the greatest question was decided tliat was ever debat- 
ed in America ; and greater, pcirhaps, never was or will 
be decided among men. A resolution was passed, with- 
out one dissenting colony, ^that these United States 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states.^ The day is passed. The fourth of July, 1776, 
will be a memorable epoch in the history of America. 
I am apt to believe it will be celebrated, by succeeding 
generations, as the great luiniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, by solemn 
acts of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to be so- 
lemnized with pomps, shows, games, sports> guns, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations, from one end of the continent 
to the other, from this time forward for ever. . You will 
think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. I 
am well aware of the toil, and blood, a^d treasure, that 
it wiU cost to maintain this declaration, and ^support and 
defend these states; yet, through all the gloom, I can 
see the rays of light and glory. I can see that the end 
is worth more than all the means; and that posterity will 
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triumph^ although you and I may rue^ which I hope we 
shall not.'' 

Mr. Adams gained no respite from his congressional 
labours by the deeision of the great question of inde- 
pendence^ on the contrary his occupations teere. unre- 
mitting and to men of h^ than, his extraordinary activity 
would have been overwhelming. In addition to these 
avocations^ the legislature of Massachusetts^ now.no 
longer a colony^ but a ^^ free^ sovereign and independent 
state^" elected him^ during a visit that he made to his 
.freinds and family at home^ to be a member of the Coun- 
cil which in their new constitution occupied the place 
in the frame of government^ formerly held by the go- 
vernor's council^ in the days of Hutchinson, Elamard 
and Shirley. 

He tbolc his seat ^n the council and assisted in their 
deliberations, but declined the office ef chief justice, 
which they pressed upon him, because such duties would 
interfere with his attendapoe in congress^ and he did not 
choose to abandon the national government which he 
had so mainly contributed to establish. 

A memorable instance of the great activity of Mr. 
Adams during the critical period which preceded the 
declaration^ of independence, is to be found in his plan 
of a cpnstitution for a state or colony drawn up by him 
and published earl;^ in 1776, comprising a code of re- 
publican principiles so full and satis&ctory and recom- 
mended by A style so pleasing and &miliar that it cannot 
be perused without admiration ; and when we consider 
how much has since been learned on those subjects since 
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the time of its production it appears very retnarkable 
that he should have been able so ,soon to delineate all 

* ■ 

the leading features of government as they have been 
adopted successively, in most of the state constitutions. 

The occasion that gave existence to this ^^ slight 

^ * ... 

sketch," as he himself chose to call it, which he thought 
worth preserving only, as being the first printed essay 
towards a frame of civil government, on republican 
principles in this country, has been described by Mr, 
Adams in the following manner. 

>^In the winter of 1776," he said, ^^ there was much 
discussion in congress concerning the necessity of inde- 
pendence, land advising the several states to institute 
governments for themselves under the immediate autho- 
rity and original power of the people. Great difficulties 
occurred to many gentlemen, in making a transition from 
the old ^vernments to.the new^ i.^. from the royal to 
republican governments, l^ January, 1776, Mr. George 
Wythe, of Virginia, passing an evening with me, asked 
what plan I would advise a colony to pursue, in order 
to get out of the old government and into a new one. I 
sketched in words a scheme, which he requested me to 
give him in, writing. Accordingly, the next day I de- 
livered him the following letter. He lent it to his col- 
league, Richard Henry Lee, who asked me to let him 
print it ; to which I consented provided he would sup- 
press my name ; for if that should appear, it would excite 
a continental clamour among the tones, that I was erect- 
ing a battering ram, to demolish the royal government, 
and render independence indispensable/' 
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Doubtless a paper thus put together^ on the spur of 
the occasion^ struck ojff at a heat^ with no elaborate cor- 
rection^ could not be perfectly prepared against cap- 
tious criticism; but itjserves on that account the more 
effectually to show the unforced train of thought and 
real bias of political principles that were peculiar to his 
mind,^ 

Just at the tim^ of the declaration of independence^ 
lord Howe arrived with a large British* and Hessian 
army at Long Island r ^^^ ^^ & ^^^ weeks afterwards the 
disastrous battle .of Flatbush occurred. Supposing this 
to be a favourable moment for proposing an accommo- 
dation^ the British general opened a . negojdation with 
congress and requested an interview With some of the 

members. 

•.'.■■ • ■ ' ^ 

This proposition was debated for several days. Mr. 

Adams opppsed it as ^ not likely to produce any good 

result^ but was over?nded, and a committee was ap- 

pointed consisting of himself^ D;r. Franklin ^ and Mr. 

Rutledge to. visit thje British camp# Lord Howe sent 

as a hostage^ one of his principal officers^ but; the three 

commissioners^ to show their confidence in themselves 

and their cause^ waved the security to be derived from 

such a pledge^ and took him with them. They repaired 

to the British head quarters on Staten Island^ opposite 

Amboy^ and were, conducted to the commandi^r through 

an army 'of twenty thousand men, arranged on purpose 

tb make the most imposing show^ so as to impress the 

* See the Appendix to this Volume. 
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minds of the commi$sionei% with a great idea of the im- 
mense po^er of the nation with which they were wag- 
ing war. They were> however, too well aware of the 
design with which this display was made, ito indulge 
thdr enemies' by showing any sign of amaxement or un- 
easiness^ ' . 

Lord Howe received them with great courtesy, and 
after compliments of civility, he told them that though 
he could not treat with then^ $is a committee of congress, 
yet, as his powers enabled him to confer and consult 
with any private gentlemen of influence in the colonies 
on the means of restoring peace, he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity of conferring with them on this subject, if they 
thought themselves kt liberty to confer with him in that 
character. The committee observed tl^at as they came 
to hear, he might consider them in what light he pleased 
and communicate any propositionis he might be author- 
ized to make, but that they could conidder themselves 
in no other character except that in which they were 
placed by order of congress, ^^YoU may view me in 
any light you please,'' said Mr. Adams, "except in that 
of a British subject.'' 

Lord Howe then entered into a discourse Of consider- 
able length, in which the commissioners could perceive 
no explicit proposition of peace except one, namely, 
that the colonies should return to their allegiance and 
obedience to the government of Great Britain. 

The committee gave it as their opinion that a return 
to the domination of Great Britain was not now to be 
expected, and added their reasons, at large ; on which 
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lord Howe put an end to the conference, and this fruit* 
less negotiation resulted as unprofitably as Mr. Adams 
had predicted it would, when he opposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee.* Throughout the remainder of 
the year 1776, and all 1777, Mr. Adams continued in 
the closest attention to the affairs of congress. His 
labours were incessant* He was a member (rf- ninety 
different committees, a greater number than any other 
delegate, and twice as many as any but Samuel Adams 
and Richard Henry Lee. He was chairman of twenty- 
five committees. He \^as also chairman of the board, of 
war and of the board of appeals, he was on the commit- 
tees to give instructions to forei^ ministers, to give 
instructions and commisi^ions to military officers, to pre- 
pare various addrei^ses, on the medical department, the 
post o^ce, and others of the highest responsibility, and 
requiring thfe closest attention. Certainly his duties 
must haVid been more multifarious and severe than those 
of any officer under any government in the world. From 
these overwhelming labours Mr. Adams was relieved in 
December, 1777, by the appointment which he received 
and accepted, of commissioner to France. This mission 
was founded on the anxiety generally felt to obtain open 
antf efficient succours from the French government, in 
the war against their ancient and perpetual enemy or 
rival, Great Britain. The physical weakness of the 
United States was felt by all, the want of arms and 
equipments, but above all of money, was known to all 
those who had been concerned in public affidrs, and it 
had become greatly important to arrange an explicit 
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understanding with- the kilag of France, as the marquis 
La Fayette and other chivalrous Frenchmen that had 
come over for the purpose of serving in the American 
armies, represented^ be altogether practicable. He 
was appointed to take the., place of Silas Deane, who 
with Df; Franklin and Arthur Lee, had been appointed 
commissioner the preceding, year, and was recalled by 
congress on account of some disapprobation of his con- 
duct. - 

Mr. Adams felt the importance of this service, and 
reluctantly agreed to a long separation from his family, 
and the perils of a winter voyage across an oc^an co- 
vered with hostile cruisers, when capture would most 
certainly subject him to close imprisonment in the tower 
of London. 

He embarked on board of the fiigate Boston, in the 
month of February, 1778, from the shore of his native 
town, at the foot of Mount Wollastbn, and had, in the 
course of the voyage, an opportunity, for the jfirst time, 
of participating in the personal peril of the contest, and 
of firing a gun at the enemy. Discovering an enemy's 
ship, captain Tucker, the commander of the Boston, 
could not resist the temptation to give chase and engage 
her, although his immediate duty was to sail direct for 
France and land his passenger. The Consent of Mr. 
Adams was first asked, and willingly given to this devia- 
tion. The captain, however, stipulated that he should 
stay in the lower part of the ship, a^ a place of safety ; 
but, as soon as the fight "commenced, he was found with 
a musket in his hand, and serving as a marine on the 
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forecastle^ having volunteered himself in that station. 
The captain not approving of this .expo8m*e of his life^ 
told him^ ^^ I am commanded by the continental con- 
gress to carry you in safety to Europe^ and I wUl do it^'' 
and accordingly picked him up in his arms^ and with 
good humoured force lifted him from the s6ene of 
danger. ... 

The efforts of Franklin and'his 'colleagues in the com- 
mission had been fruitless^ until the news reached 
France of the surrender of Burgoyne. After this there 
was a Qhange in the policy of the French government^ 
and a treaty was signed in February, 1778, just at th^ 
time when Mr. Adapis was taking his departure from 
America. 

On his arrival in France, he found a treaty of amity 
and commerce, and al/so a treaty of alliance, had been 
signed the month preceding, and he had little business 
of a public nature to transact. 

And after Dip. Franklin received the appointment of 
minister plenipotentiary, to which he was' entitled for 
his advanced age, his great public services, and high 
standing with the French people, Mr. Adams asked 
permission to come home^ and accordingly returned 
in the summer of 1779. 

His fellow citizens of Ma3sachusetts immediately put 
his talents in requisition, to assist in forming the new 
state constitution, for which a convention was about to 
be elected. He accepted a seat in this body, and was 
a member of the committee appointed to prepare a plan 
for their consideration ; his draught was accepted an^ 
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reported^ and he had again the i^ti$faction of seeing his 
principles of equal rights and republicjan institutions 
made the basis of a practical government. 

During the time of his attention to the business of 
the Massachusetts convention^ and before the labours of 
that assembly were terminated^ congress caipe to the 
resolution that they would appoint a minister plenipo- 
tentiary for negotiating a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. Mr. Adams^ at that period, stood on particu- 
larly elevated ground as a negotiator, and representative 
of the United States abroad, because having served in 
that capacity during the greater part of the year 1778, 
and some part of 1779, he had been excepted from the 
reproach cast upon all the other diplomatic agents, by 
the vote of congress, pas3ed on the twentieth of April, 
declaring that ^^ su^spicions and animosities had arisen 
amoii^ the late and present commissioners injurious to 
the interests of the United State^,'^ and the recall of Mr. 
Arthur Lee, Mr. Izard, Mr. Willjiam Lee, and Mr. 
Peane^ leaving only Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, and 
not exempting even Franklin from a share of censure. 
. He was, of course, in contemplation for this high and 
honourable employment ; but Mr. Jay, the president of 
congress, was put in. nomination, and his elevated cha- 
racter and known abilities, as wf p as his actual presence 
and station as presiding officer of the .hou^, objtaified 
for him a number of votes equal to those -given to^iM[l•.^ 
Adams, who was absent. There being no choice ma^de 
at the first ballot, the subject was postponed ; and, as a 
minister was to be sent to Spain, congress proceeded 
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the next day to make a selection for that office^ when 
Mr. Jay was abnost unanimously elected^ and immedi- 
ately afterwards Mr. Adams received the appointment 
of '' minister plenipotentiary for negotiating a treaty of 
peace and a treaty of commerce with Great Britain.^' 

It is somewhat remarkable^ that the designation that 
ought to be given t,o Mr. Adams in his commission^ was 
the topic of very grave and serious debate. The com- 
mittee that prepared the draught entitled him ^^ late 
commissioner of the United States at the court of Ver- 
sailles, late delegate in congress from the state of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and chief justice of the said state.'' 

A motion was made, with very reasonable foundation 
it would seem, for striking out all this description of a 
man, whose name alone was quite sufficient title ; but, 
after much discussion, the whole addition was retained. 

The instructions under which the plenipotentiary was 
to act, varied subsequently according to circumstances, 
from time to time ; but those with which he left his 
country were :, 

1. To make it a preliminary article to any negotia- 
tion, that Great Britain should agree to treat with the 
United States as sovereign, free and independent. And 
to agree to no treaty without a recognition of such inde- 
pendence. 

2. To insist on certain boundaries, the same in all 
important particulars as those agreed upon subsequently 
in the definitive treaty. 

3. The cession of Canada and Nova Scotia was not to 

' ' ' . " 

be insisted on, nor their common right to the fisheries. 



4. A cessation of hostilities, during the negotiation 
might be stipulated. And^ 

5. In othei^ matters h€? was. W be governed by the 
principles of the alliance with France, the advice of our 
allies, his knowledge of otir interests and his own dis- 
cretion, in which was reposed ^ the fullest confix 
dence." 

He was akd instructed as to the treaty ^f commerce 
which he was to conclude: 

1. To govern himself principally by the treaty of 
commerce already existing with the French king, and 
to grant no privilege to Great* Britain whidh that con- 
vention did not accede to France. 

2. To insist on the right to the fisheries. 

Under these explicit instructions Mr. A4ams accept- 
ed the appointment, and prepared for his departure. 
A liberal salary of twenty-^ve hundred pounds sterling 
was provided him, and the French minister offered to 
detain the frigate La Sensible for bis convenience, and 
to give him a passage in her to Europe. 

In that vessel he embarked accordingly, with Mi^. 
Dana the secretary of legation, at Boston, in the month 
of October, it 79, and after a long voyage, was lidded 
At Ferrol in Spain, and was obliged to make a very un- 
comfortable journey, still mdre fetiguing than the voy- 
age, from that port to Paris. 

The British government were not, at this time, dis- 
posed to make peace; they were well aware of the 
financial embarrassments of America^ and confidently 

VOL. VIII. — o 
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expected to be able to bring back their colomes to de- 
pendence. 

He very soon began to despair of being able to fulfil 
the objects of his mission^ and thought the time far re- 
moved when a negotiation could be entered into with 
any hope of success ; . and in the partidl depression of 
spirits which this belief occasioned^ he seems to have 
idghed for .the moment of his return to a tranquil home. 
Soon after his arrival at Paris> he wrote to Mr. Richard 
H. Lee/ in answer to a letter that he had received at 
the moment of his et&barkation: 

'^ You recommend to' me to continue in. public Ufe^ 
but you. practise the reverse yourself. How is this? 

a 

Are not .the same obligations upon you that you think 
lie upon me? You and I have had experience enough 
of pulblic life, to he very well convinced that there are 
great trials of our patience, very little pleasure, and no 
satisfaction at all, to be found it. I was never very 
fond of public life myself, but, on the contrary, I avoided 
it, with the utmost care, for many years. But stepping 
into the midst of civil dissensions, when I first entered 
on the stage of life, it was impossible for me to avoid 
having an opinion of my own, and principles like those 
of the majority of my countrymen ; these principles X 
frankly professed at all times, and in all dlrcumstanaes, 
however critical and dangerous, which involved me in 
an unavoidable necesi^ity, when the times grew more 
tempestuous, to step on board the ship and take my for- 
tune with the crew ; it is, and will ever be, the sweet- 
est reflection of my life, that I did so. But I have ever 
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\)een thoroughly sensible of the instability of a public 
course, and have ever endeavoured to preserve my 
mirid prepared to return to my rocks and forests, with 
tipanquilHty, which, I am perfectly sure, at present, that 
I could do, and with pleasure too. Yet, I assure you, I 
begin to fear that habits will steal upon me, by length 
of time, which I shall find it hard to break, when the 
time shall come that I must retire. This time will cer- 
tainly arrive with the first moment that I cannot serve 

• • • 

the public with honour, and some prospect of advantage j 
and I have many reasons to suspect tliat the time is not 
very distant. The chevalier de la Luzerne, I have 
reason to think, from an agreeable acquaintance with 
him, in the course of a passage to America of forty-seven 
days, from some knowledge of him that I had before and 
after, is a candid and impartial man, possessed of no 
principles or views inconsistent with his public charac- 
ter, and very abte to do service to his country and ours. 
TTie same of Mr. Marbois. I lament, most sincerely, 
the unhappy contests that preceded his arrival, and wish 
that they may be extinguished ; but I know too well 
the circumstances to expect that they will. As to my 
negotiations, our sons, or grandsons, have a better chance 
of completing them than I have ; there is, or at least 
there was, a system of policy and <tf military operations, 
that, if it had been pursued, might have given me some- 
thing to do. It is not my fault, nor the fault of Ame- 
rica, that it was not. The fishery and the navigation 
of the Mississippi, are points of such importance, that 
your grandson, when he makes the peace, I hope will 
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secure them. I am sure^ he wiH omit nothing id his 
power to do, for that purpose. You will hear, before 
you read this, of a series of good fortune, which has 
happened to Rodney and his fleet ; but the allies, will 
be superior by sea, in America and the West Indies, so 
that we may hope, that the tide will turn. England 
will remain without allies, althcmgh Denmark has done 
a foolish thing by restoring to the English some prizes 
sent into Norway by the Alliance ; she seems to be sorry 
that she did it. It was upon the principle, that they 
had not acknowledged our independence; and that all 
powers were their enemies with whom they had no 
treaty, a principle long since exploded, and of which 
they are at present ashamed. Ireland and England are 
following our example ; anti. if France and Spain act 
with sufiS^cient vigour in America and in the West In- 
dies, all is ours, with an ordinary success ; otherwise all 
will -be al^ck. But we must persevere ; the more suc- 
cess Great Britain has, the more reason we have todread 
her, and we ought to be the more determined to hold 
out for ever/' 

Mr. Adams had reached Paris in February, and com- 
municated the objects of his mission to Dr. Franklin, the 
sole envoy of the United States to the court of France, 
and to the count de Vergennes, the French prime mi- 
nister. 

This nunister, who appears to haVe purposed the erti- 
ployment of some degree of diplomatic artifice towards 
the Americans, was very pressing to know Mr. Adams's 
instructions, but they were not communicated to him. 
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Hd advised alsOf or requiegited^ that the eommission to 
make a treaty of commerce should be kept secret 

Thoi^h he studiously avoided any interference with 
affairs that did not r^tte to the ends of his mission^ ex- 
cept when his opinion was expressly called for by the 
count de Vergennes^ yet he f(mnd oppoMunities of, 
being useful^ and received a vote of 4}ia^s firom cosr 
gress in the latter part of this year^ ^^ for hss industrious 
attention to the interest and honour of these United States 
abroad.'^ The immediate occasion of Mr. . Adiams^s ap- 
poinfement had been an informal eommuiiieation from a. 
member of the Biitish govepument to Dr. Franklin^ im»- 
porting that the ministry weve disposed to put an end 
to^the war; but, during the. y^r 1780^ the 'cause of 
peace made no progress in the parliament.. And the 
French government, after th^ . appointment of Mr. 
Adanls, dedajred that the situation of the affairs of the 
alliance in Europe, announced tbe^ necessity of another 
campaign as indispensable, to biing England to. an ac- 
knowledgment .ei the independence . ol^ the United 
States. 

Mr. Adams hearing of the misfortune that had befallen 
Mr. Laurens, who had been taken prisoner while on his 
passage to Holland, where he was to have n^otiated a 
loan for the United States ; and not being limited by his 
instructions to a reddenee in any particular country, 
determined to repair immediately to Holland, and see if 
something eould not be done there to render bis country 
less dependent on France, both for political considera- 
tion and for loans of money. He accordingly applied 
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for his passports, without which he could not tfavel in 
France ; but the French mitiister did not wish any suc- 
cess to the object of this change of residence, and under 
various pretexts detained him in Paris until midsum- 
mer. * 

In June of the same year, congress being informed of 
the captivity of Mr. Laurens, appointed Mr. Adams to 
negotiate for a loan in Holland in his stead. 

He recdved this commission in August, and by it an 
abundance qf untried business was devolved upon him, 
of a nature ^exceedingly embarrassing and difficult, 
among capitalists, l^rf^ers and' usurers, many of whom 
could speak as Ktdeof the French or English languages^ 
as he could of Dutch; •' 

Very soon afterwards he received the new appointment 
of commissioner to conclude a treaty of amity and com* 
merce with the States General of Holland ; and at the 
same time congress sent to him their resolutions adopt-* 
ing the-principks of the ^^ armed neutrality^' proposed 
by the Russian, government, and acceded to by other 
powers, with instructions to agree in any treaty that he 
might conclude, to regulations on the subject of neutral 
rights, such as might be established at a congress of the 
European states, then in contemplation. 

He communicated this resolution to the Russian, 
Swedish and Danish envoys in Holland, and i^eceived 
civil answers from each of them ; but the policy of their 
courts was not rendered more favourable to American 
rights by this attempt to conciliate them. 
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He subsequently I'ecaved ktteis of credence from 
cragreas^ as their miuster plempoteutiary to. their 
^^ high mightinesses/' and another to his serene high- 
ness the prince of Orange^ as stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. By this accumulation of trusiai^ he was mi- 
nister plenipotentiary finr makiag peace ; minater pleni- 
potentiary for making a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain ; minister plenipotentiary to th^ high m^hti- 
nesses the States Greneral ; nuni$ter plenipotentiary to 
his ser^ie faogfaness the prince of Oraiige and stadtholder ; 
minister plenipotentiary for pledging the fidth of the 
UiiHed States to the armed neutrality ; alid^ what per- 
haps at that critical moment was of as much importance 
to the United States as any of those powers^ he was com- 
missioner for negotiating a Joan <^ nioney to the amount 
of ten millions of diUvSji upon which depended the 
i^ipport fji our army at home and our ambassadors 
abroad. 

He had no instructions to make any propc^ition to the 

« 

Britidi government ; the offia* of peaoe was to oome from 
them. But he thought, at one time, of making known 
his pow^^s, in order that the people of Engl^uid mjght 
see that the continuance of the war, which had become 
the subject of loud complaint among them, was not the 
fiuilt of the Americans. 

The count de Y^^nnes di^pproved of this course, 
as indeed he did of every thing that could possibly lead 
to a pacificati<m not under the immediate influence and 
control of his government. 
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The question was rrferred t0 congress^ and they 
adopted the views of die Freneii minister, and infermed 
him accordingly, that they ^ had no expeetationB fipom 
the influence which the people of England may have on 
the British council, whatever may be the dispositions 
of that nation or their magistrates towards these United 
States ; nor are Aey of opinion that a change of ministers 
would produce a change of miatsures ;" they therefore 
hoped that he would << be very cautious of admitting his 
measures to be influenced by presumptionsof such events, 
or their |)i!obaJl>le consequences/' 

While he Was indefatigably occupied in efffflis to dis- 
charge all his multifarious duties, he was suddenly 
summoned to Versailles to consult with the count de 
Vergennes relative to peace. The call was embarrass- 
ing, because he knejv that he was doing good service 
where he was. Butth6 world would con^der his com- 
mission to make peace as the 'most important of aM 
his employjnents ^ he therefore left his Ikmily, and re- 
paired in the niiddle of July, 1781, to France. 

He found the occasion for his being there, arose from 
a proposal of the two imperial courts of St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, that had previously offered their media- 
tion to the belligerent powers of Europe, containing the 
project of a pacification, in which however the rights 
of the United States, were but inadequately recognized. 
This was a diffipult and anxious period of Mr. Adams' 
life. He knew the earnest desire f6r peace that pre- 
vailed among his countrymen, but he was not willing to 
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compromit their rights by agreeing to terms that he 
knew ought not ta be imposed ob them* 

It had been the constant eShrt of de Vergennes to 
make him act as a subordinate agent in this important 
matter^ and govern himself by the ^mshesof the French 
cabinet. He on the contrary considered himself^ as his 
commission styled him^ a plenipotentiary; and subject 
to no Erections but those of congress. This op|)osition> 
ct views between him and the government of France^ 
oecaAoned an effiirt on the part ef the count de Ver- 
gennes to obtain from congress a modl^catiion of his 
powers and instructions^ so as to place him completely 
under the directions of that minister. 

* Tlie chief motive for this design^ seems to have arisen 
fh^m an apprehension that Mr. Adams would refuse to 
relinquish the fisheries and on some otheir points^ would 
inm^ on terms which the policy of France did not seek 
to secure to the Americans. The independence of 
America indeed France had bound herself to insist ou^ 
and she was faidiful to her contract^ but further than 
that point the ministers of the king did not intend to go* 
' And it was not desirable for France^ that the powers 
of Mr. Adams respecting a treaty of commerce should 
be known to the British parliamient^ because it was in* 
tended that France should at the time of a general pa- 
cification^ have a voice in regulating the trade between 
the late belligerents^ and receive a large share of what- 
ever advantages of a Commercial nature^ the new re- 
public BhouM have it in her power to grant. 

VOL. VIII. — p p 
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Mr* Adama had heea H&calt to nanage^ anddiiowed 
a dispositiop to transact his own business without waiting; 
fi)P the pemwsipii or dictation of the county in conae- 
qi|pnce of which the French minister at Philadelpluaf 
was instructed early in 1781; to rater a complaint of 
has refractoriness to the congress^ and to d^nand that 
he should be placed under the immediate control of the 
French gov^mmenU 

Aeoordin^y in May of that year^ the congrt^ w«re 
told by the chevalier do la Luzeroe^.that ^f the.empresa 
of l^idsia having uivitfd the Idm^ and the court oC 
London to tjsk^ hex for medialrix^ the lattor court cw- 
aidered thb as a formal offer of mediatiM; and aoceple^ 
it. It appeared .at the same tipe to desire ^e emperer 
to take part therein^ and Ais mcmarch has in &ct pro- 
posed his co-mediation to the belligerent powei^ fai 
EuiH^ie.'^ 

That tlie king widied to have the consent <tf l^ aUks), 
the American States but might possibly accqf^ tfa^ 
n^ediation befwe their answer could be reedved by 
Idm^ and that it ims of great ^^ importance that this Vh 
sembly should give their plenipotentiary instructions 
proper to announce their disposition to peaoci and ^it 
nioderation^r and to convince the powers of $lurape thiit 
the independence of the thirte^ United States^ 4nd 
the engagements they Imve contracted with the kin^ 
are the sole motives which determine them to continue 
the war; and that whenever they shall have full and 
satisfactory assurances on these two capital poiirtSs they 
will be ready to conclude a peace." 
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Congress were also told by the same nkuster; that " if 
they put any confidence in the king's friendship and 
benevolence ; if they Mrere persuaded of his inviolable 
attachment to the pHneiple of the alBance^ and of hii 
firm resolution ccim^tantly to stiipport the cause tf the 
United Stateis> they wou|d be impressed with the neces* 
flity of pr^cribing to their plenipoteiitiary a perfect 
And open confidence in the French Aifikters^ and & 
liioroq^ reliance on the king ; and would direct him 
to talse no step without the approbation of his majesty) 
and after giving him^ in hk instructims^ the principal 
and most important outlines for his conduct^ they would 
order him^ with respect to the manner of carrying them 
into execution^ to receive his directions from the count 
deVergennes^ or from the person who might be charged 
witji the negotiation in the ndme of the king.'' 

Congress were further informed^ that it was neces- 
cary that the king should know the intentions of the 
Udited States with regard to the proposed mfediation; 
imd that his majesty should be authorized by eongresb 
to ^ve notbe of their dispositions ti> aJl the powers who 
'WmM take part in the negotiation Ibr a pacifi^6on« 
The minister delivered Us own opinion^ that he saw no 
inconveniency iM(ii»ng from the congress imitating tftte 
example of the king> by showing themselves disposed 
to accept peace from the hands of the emperor of Ger- 
many and the empress of Russk. He added, that con- 
gress shoidd rely on the justice and wisdom of these two 
sovereigns*; and at the same time, he rraewed the 
assurance that his majesty woul# defend the canse of the 
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Umted States. aa a^atoudy as the isteicst of kia own 
crown. 

This eommttnication laade a stroBg impresaioii oa 
congress^ and a proposition was made to conimr in the 
whde of the suggestions of the. French envoy, but this 
was reasted, and after considieral^le debate and difficulty 
Ijte insteuotionsto Mr. Adams were modified so as only 
to direct the acceptance of the mediation offered by 
the empress and emperor, insisting however oh indep»- 
dence and the maintenance of the treaties with Fra^cf^; 
to give a little more latitude of discretion and prad»^ 
as to other points ; and to require the most candid and 
confidential communications with the ministers of the 
king of France ; and to >^ undertake nothing in the ne- 
gotiation ,for peace or , truce without their knowledge 
and concurrence.'^ 

. An additional article of instruotions was agreed to, in 
which he was aiithori^ied to accede to the proposal of a 
truce> provided Great Britain should not retain posses^ 
sion of any part of the territory of the United States. 
. The obligation to undertake nothing in the nc^tiar 
tion without the ki^wledge and eDncurrence of the 
,eount de Yergennes, merely implied the ioconvenienoe 
of consulting with a disagreeablecolleague, but was very 
different from the orders which the French envoy had 
demanded should be sent to Mr. Adams. '' to r@oeive 
hb inabHictions from^^ the French minister^ Still it 
could not but be seen by Mr. Adams, that the influence 

of the French govenunent almcfst amounted to dictation^ 

* 

a^nd the eagerness for peace had too much increased^ 
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It is Temusiiaki^ that netwidi^jUuidiii^ these eompiaints 
against him as a ae^tiator^ from so preyaiUng an autho- 
iity^*the congress voted^ when they seitt the new in? 
structtfms) that it was not expedient to join any other 
vpeiwn with Mr* Adams in negotiating'the treaty. Suoh 
fvas the aMiual stote ot the negotiation when Mr. Adams 
Idt AmstercNim and can^ to Versailles to meet a pro* 
posalof the imperial mediators. The most objectipnable 
lieature'of this proposation was that it stipulated an armi- 
stie^ wiUiout requiring the evacuation of the American 
territory by the hostile army. This Mr. Adams was 
resolute against; the mediation he did not otherwise 
object to^ but nothing further was done in- the matter at 
that time. He wrote several letters to the count de Yer- 
gennes explaining his views ; but though that minister 
had through his envoy in. America obt^^ed a direction 
to M^. Adams to communicate freely and confidentially 
with him^ he took care to be especially reserved and 
incommumcative towards Mr. Adams. 

The view which Mr. Adams took of this situation of 
affiurs appears to have, been not very encouraging^ he 
liad Uttie or no expectation of peace by means of diplo- 
macy^ so litUe did he value the powers of the pen^ in 
8ffi$h a contest^ compared with the sWjM*d. ^ 
. He wrote to congress in theKmiddle of July 17B1> 
f ^ The. British coutt proposed to the imperial courts^ a 
coj^jress upon two preliminary condiii(ms> the rupture 
of the treaty with Fr^mce^ and the return of America to 
tl^eir obedience. The two imperial courts have since 
proposed the enclosfs^ articles, ^pain and France have 
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prepared their answers. England has not answered yet. 
And no ministers are yet commissioned or appointed by 
that power. If she accepts the terms^ I should not sci^u* 
|de to ajdeept them too^ excepting^ the armlsttce and 
statu quo* But I mean I diould not insist upon « pre* 
vious explicit acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
United states before I went to Vienna. I see nothing, 
inconsistent with the character or dignity of the United 
States^ in their minister going to Vienna^ at the same 
time when ministers from the other powers aire there> 
and entering into treaty with a Britsh minister^ without 
any acknowledgment explicitly of our independence^ 
before the conclusion of the treaty. The very existencd 
of such a congress would be of use to our reputation. 
But I cannot yet believe that Britaio will wave her pre-* 
liminaries. She will still insist upon the. dissohidon of 
the treaty, and upon the return of the Americans under 
her government. This, however, will do no honour 
to her moderation and pacific sentiments, in the opiAioS' 
of the powers of Europe. 

^^ Something may gi^ow out of these negotiatioiis, id 
time, but it will probably be several years before any 
thing can be doiie. 

^^Americans only can quicken these negottatioHir by 
decisive strokes. No depredations upon their trade; 
no conquests of their ppssessions in the East or West 
Indies will have any effect upon the Engl&rii to induce 
them to- make peace, wWle they see they have an army 
iti the United States, and can flatter themselves with the 
hope of conquering or regaining America. Because 
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th^y tMnfci tilMit with Aamica undiQr l^ir &vqanmtiktf 
diey oan easily rq^ti^ whatever tbey may lose now in 
any part; of the world. Whereaa the tots} expulsion ov 
Oi^Yity of their Igrpfs in the U^sd States^ would 
esLtiDgaifih their hopes iLnd persuade tiiem'to peace^ 
9Mwr than the loss of every this|g»e}se. Th^ bellige- 
rtia% powejTsand «^enei|tail pow^cs niay flatter them* 
8|dY«s with the hopes c^ a restflration of xpeace^ but they 
will all be diyippointed^ while die English have a soldier 
in AfiQeriaa. It is ^a^g to me^tjiat Franojs an^ Spain 
do no( $ee it^ and direct their forces accojrdiagly.'^ » 
. It ia certain that the United States vFere^ at this pe« 
riod^ in 9s much daiiger from the insincere friendship 
Qf the C9unt de Yeigennes^ as from the ofm hostility of 
kid CmnwalUs, The Srrach govf^r^ebt aaJiimed a 
yery patponisiog and dietatoi^ tnie towards the con- 
gr^fis^ fmd was gradually ^propriatiii|; to itself a power 
over tbe eoqeems of AnieriQa^ ^n^ as wceptionable 
«B, thut wbjifh tbi6'39ti$h]&i9ist|y had vainly endea- 
voured to establish. It was not the intentiapL of the 
French loioister to allow the United States t6 have .the 
tsheries withmt admitting France to a share in the ad- 
vantage^ npr did he mten to suffer the boundary line in 
tjie Wjsst to be plac<^ wi^re the Americans e;Kpected. 
The inteo'ests of Sp^in were preferred^ in his plans of 
piftCificationi before those of America ; and except » 
bfore indep^denee^ nothing was to he secured to us. 

In^the extremely diplomatic compliments of congra* 
tttlatimt aod emdolence addressed by the republican 
coqgress to Ae noiaarch of France^ on occasion of the 
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birth of a child a&d the death of an auht^ a sli^t indi- 
cation of this new pupillage may be perceived; but 
when the representatives of a free and independaat na- 
tion were required to uistruct their plenipotentiary Iflf 
<^ take no step without tifate approbation of his majesty,'' 
and to ^^ receive his dissections'' from the king's minis- 
ter, it was time to recall the recolle(5ti(m of the princi- 
pies that led into the war, and to repel so airogant a 
pretension of superiority with the same manly scorn tliat 
before had Kjected thfi claim of parliamentary, supre- 
macy. 

Mr* Adams after rignifying tk the count de Yei^en- 
nes his willingness to any tlung for the sake of peace, 
that might be compatible .with the honour and interests 
of his country, and having satisfied himself that the Bri- 
tish ministry had no real design of makings peace oni 
terms that could be acceptable to America, deteraiined 
no longer to be detained firom the important objects of 
his mission to Holland* After a low weeks only passed- 
at Versailles and Paris, therefore, he went again to Am- 
sterdam. 

In the mean time congress again became more alarmed, 
and reconsidering their resolution as to the number of 
commissioners, they joined Dr. Franklin, then plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris, Mr. Jay, the minister at Madrid, Mr^ 
Henry Laurens, who had recently been appointed spe- 
cial minister to France, and Mr. Jeiferson, in the com- 
mission with Mr. Adams, and added to the instructions 
given to the whole of them j(MfttIy, ^^ that they should 
govern themselves by the advice and opinion of the 
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ministers of the king of France.'^ This was iain extraor- 
dinary and unjustifiable submi^ion to the views of the 
French envoy, and was not originally any part of the 
instructions recently prepared for Mr. Adams alone, 
but had been inserted at the special instance of the 
French envoy at Philadelphia, who was, in a strange 
spirit of subserviency, consulted on the subject; and the 
same unaccountable and disgraceful concession was now 
incorporated in the neVe commission, a concession that 
made, in effect, the count de Vergeiines sole plenipo- 
tentiary for the United States^ and left their indepen- 
dence and interests entirely at his control. 

When the new commission arrived Mr, Adams was 
at Amsterdam, and being actively engaged there in per- 
suading the cautious Hollanders to lend money to the 
United States, and convinced in his own mind that 
ujitil a change of ministry should take place in England, 
it would be useless to expect a peace, he did not quar- 
rel with instructions which however he felt too de- 
rogatory to his own character, and the honour of his 
country, to obey. 

Few men in so trying a situation, would have evinced 
so salutary a firmness as Mr. Adams had shown, in re- 
jecting the proposal of an armistice, and maintaining 
his own independence of the French minister. His re- 
solution could gain no support or encouragement from 
the people with whom he was obliged to associate; he 
had to withstand the allurements of imperial condescen- 
sion and royal friendship, the experience of practised 
diplomatists and the opinions of able statesmen were dl 

VOL. vin.- 
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brought to bear on him^ and worst of all^ congress did not 
sustain him. But knowing the selfish policy of France, 
and feeling the same confidence in the final triumph of 
his country that had actuated him through the whole 
contest, he remained immoveably fixed in a determina- 
tion to obtain not a temporary, precarious or degraded 
independence^ but the fisheries, and the boundaries, and 
every stipulation that was necessary to make indepen- 
dence secure and honourable^ 

To this firmness the eventual success of this negotia- 
tion may b^ ascribed, and the glorious result exceeding 

m 

the hopc^ of congress^ by which the Mississippi was 
made the boundary line, the fisheries secured, and the 
nation saved from the obligation to indemnify the tories 
for opposing the freedom of their country. 

But, before the termination of this part of his duties, 
Mr. Adams had a heavy tas^ to perform in Holland. 

Notwithstanding that country was under a republican 
government, and ought on that account to have felt a 
sympathy for America, and was also at war with Eng- 
land, the States General were not anxious to recognize 
the independence of the United States. 

For a treaty of amity and commerce Mr* Adams was 
only to wait without soliciting it, but his principal busi- 
ness was to obtain money, by means of which the war 
was to be prosecuted ; and the most effectual negotiation 
for peace, he well knew, was to1)e looked for in the de* 
feat of the British armies in the United States, 

Money was the crying want of America; she had all 
the other resources of War, but her finances were in a 
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deplorable condition, fiolland was rich) but eautious. 
and made nice calculations of the probability of such 
success on the part of the Americans as would enable 
them to^repay a loan. 

Mr. Adams saw that the disposition of the Dutch capi- 
talists was good^ but thdr judgment had yet to be en- 
lightened* His business, therefore, \|^as to develop the 
resources and capaoities of the United States, the nature 
of the soil, and its productions, the hardihood^ enter- 
prise and industry of i&e people, their frugal habits^ 
purity of manners, and rapid ineresise. All these points 
were to be mitde ple^r before the money chests could 
be opened. That the United States were poor was not 
a decisive objection, for thC) Hollanders had learned that 
a nation could pay itsr debts if the people had industri- 
ous habits, ready Ways of busipeds, and liberty to pursue 
them without interruption. 
. Mr. Adams sp^ed no pains to givethem information; 
he did finally convince them, and succeeded in 'his ob- 
ject. This was a new modification of diplomacy ; to 
leave a country almost unknown to the great maiss of Euro- 
peans as to its character aiid resources, biit known to be 
in a state of revolutionary war> and under such circum- 
-stances to ask. for money, the worst 6t all 'matters of 
negotiation, and to obtain it by the force of intelligence 
and truth, wa& an exploit reserved for him alone. 

A series of papers published by him, under the form 
of letters to an inquiring friend, Mr. Kalkoen, argued 
these points ably and fully, with a history of the rise 
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and piDgress of the w;ar^ and the prospect of its success- 
ful issue. 

These papers were translated^ and were read with 
great avidity all over Holland^ and at . lengthy backed 
by the powerful corroboi^tion which came to their aid 
in the intelligence of the surrender of ComwaUis^ pro- 
duced the desired effect* 

In September^ 1782^ a loan was .effected for eight 
millions of guilders^ at five and four per* cent, ^ a rate of 
interest not extravagsuntly high^ considering the situa- 
tion of the United States^ and the doubts whether the 
confederacy could keep the states together after the 
pressure of war should be entirely removed. ' 

This was followed in the next month by the conclusion 
of a treaty of amity and commerce^ pkcing trade on the 
footing of the most favoured nation^ and of course recog- 
nizing the United States as free^ sovereign and inde- 
pendent. 

In IJie spring of 1782^ an informal overture for peace 
had come, from England^ but it proved abortive^ and in 
the summer of that year Mr. .Adams considered the war 
as by no means near its termination. 

It is impossible to know how much the disposition to- 
wards peace^ which made slow progress among the Bri- 
tish statesmen previously, was quickened by the know- 
ledge of the loan effected by ^r. Adams from the Dutch. 
It is certain, that immediately after this occurrence the 
first real and effectual jsteps were taken by the English 
government for putting an end to the war, by the uncon- 
ditional acknowledgment of our independence, r 
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This policy being adapted by lord Shelbunie's admi- 
nistration^ and announced to the American commission- 
ers^ , the only questions that remained related to the 
fi^eriesy and other advantagies that France did not de- 
sire to secure for her Tirans- Atlantio allies. , 

Mr. Adams hastened to Paris^ for the purpose of as- 
ousting in the arrangement of the articles of peace. A 
difficulty now existed arising out of the apparent obliga- 
tions to. act in concert with ^^our great and generous 
ally'' the king of France^ and out of the express instruc- 
tions of congress to the commieisioners to gQvem them- 
selves in this matter by the directions of the king's mi- 
msters. . 

It was well known^ or strongly suspected by the com- 
missioners^ that the ^f great and generous ally" of the 
United States intended to cut them off from the fish^ries^ 
to insijst on an arrangement of the boundary line which 
would surrender a part of the American territory to 
Spain^ and to favour the claim of England for an indem- 
nity to the loyalists. ^^ The count de V^rgennes," Mr. 
Adams afterwards said^ ^^ was an iiccomplished gentle- 
man and scholar^ and a statesman of great experience in 
various diplomatic and other ministerial stations. In 
treating with other nations he considered the interest of 
his own country^ and left othei^ to take care of theirs. 
His refinements were not invisible.'' . . 

Mr. Adams had been of the same opinion from the 
first on this subject^ and the other commissioners now 
joined with him in a determination to secure for their 
country much better terns than the French minister 
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was willing they diould obtain^ and to disregaird the in- 
considerate orders of congress^ which would have placed 
them in a state of subserviency to France. They ac- 
cordingly met the British compnssioner^ and signed the 
provisional treaty on the thirtieth of November^ 1782« 

By this treaty they secured an honourable and advan- 
tageous peace^ without any violation of the engag^Doients 
imposed, by the alliance with France^ and without de- 
serting their ally; because it was a condition of the 
arrangement that no definitive treaty should be signed^ 
unless peace was at the same time made^with France, 

The French minister finding himself baffled in his 
scheme of finesse^ addressed sharp reproaches to the 
American commissioners for having taken this step with- 
out his interference. To a complaint such as this^ of 
having aimed solely at securing the honour and interests 
of tiieir country, none of thejcominis^oners^ except Dt* 
Franklin, condescended to make any reply. France 
had never avowed her designs ; all that she had openly 
stipulated for had been punctually obserted ; her wishes 
had been discovered only by her advice to consent to 
less favourable terms, or betrayed by the insincerity of 
M. de Y^rgennes. The provisional articles were agned 
by Messrs. Adams, franklin, Jaiy, and Laurens; the 
definitive treaty which followed, was signed on the thi];d 
of September iblloyang, by the same conunissioners, ex- 
cept>Mr. Laurens. 

Tli^re was one otiier deviation from the instructions 
of congress in making these tl^eaties, in respect to the 
provision for restoring confiscated estates to the loyal* 
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iste. This condition the British eommisidon^r insisted 
upon as necessary to the honour of his government ; 
those persons in the colonies who had faithfully adhered 
to the royal C9,use could hot be abandoned ; on the other 
hand^ Mr. Adams and his colleagues were instructed, 
and riefused to stipuls^te any thing in their fav6ur. This 
question delayed the treaty, but finally the British com- 
missioner gave way, on being allowed to insert an article 
which wa3 not authorized by the instnictiohs from con- 
gress, providing that congress should recommend to the 
legislatures of the respective states to provide for the 
restitution of such confiscated property; 

This conditioffwas manifestly nugatOry> and other- 
wise the treaty was all that had been at any time hoped 
for. It was an extremely favourable and honourable 
an*angement, 4nd Waa negotiated with acknowledged 
ability on the part of the Americans^ but was extremely 
unpopular in England. 

Afr. Adams remained, during part of the year 1764, 
in Holland, and returned to France on 'being appointed 
in that year, by congress, at the head of a commission, in 
which Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jefferson were joined with 
him, with, powers to negotiate commercial treaties with 
Any foreign nations that might be disposed to meet them 
for the purpose. It ^vas resolved, at die same time, 
that it would ht advantageous to conclude such treaties 
with Russia, the court of Vienna,^ Prussia, Denmark, 
Saxony^amburg, Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, Ge- 
noa, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Venice, Sardinia, the 
Ottoman Porte, and Morocco, He resided at Autueil,. 
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near Paris^ in order to be at hand for the porpose of 
executing this multifarious commis^on ; but the outline 
of this extensive plan of commercial conventions was 
never filled up. 

In January^ 1785^ congress resolved to appoint a mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to represent the United States at 
the court of Great Britain^ and a few weeks afterwards 
Mr. Adams was chosen for this important, and, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, delicate office. 

The appearance at that Court, of an accredited minister, 
of the late colonies, now, by the reluctant and enforced 
consent of Great Britain, an independent nation, was an 
event to attract the particular attention of all Europe. 
The temper in which he might l)e received was a doubt- 
ful anticipation, involving not only personal considera- 
tions, but niaitional concerns. The embarrassment of 
this business was felt on both sides; Mr. Jay, now the 
secretary for foreign affairs, prepared a letter of cre*- 
dence, which congress prudentially ordered to be altered 
so as to have ^' no reference to former disputes.^' And 
when Mr. Adams went over to England, Mr. Jay wrote 
to him : ^^ The manner of your reception at that court, 
and its temper, views and disposition respecting Ameri- 
can objects, are matters concerning which particular in- 
formation might be no less useful than interesting. Your 
letter will, I am persuaded, remove all suspense on those 
points.^' 

Mr. Adams being thus enjoined to report particularly 
the circumstances of his public reception, addresi^ed the 
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following letter to Mr. Jay, giving an account of his 
presentation to the king, 

^^ During my interview with the marquis of Carmar- 
then> he told me it w^ customary for every foreign minisr 
ter at his first J)resentation to the king, ,to make his ma- 
jesty , some compliments conformable to the spirit of his 
credentials; and when sir Clement Cpttrel Dormer, the 
master of the ceremonies, came to inform me that he 
should accompany me to the secretary of state, and to 
court, he said that every forei^ minister whom he 
had attended to the queen, had always made an harangue 
to her majesty, ,and he jinderstpod, though he had not 
been present, that they always harangued the king. On 
Tuesday evening the baron d^ Lynden -(Dutch ambas- 
sador) called upon me, and said he came from the baron 
de Nolkin, (Swedish envoy,) and had been conversing 
upon the singular situation I was in, and they agreed in 
opinion (bat it was indispensabla that I should make a 
speech, and that it should be as complimentary as pos- 
sible. All this was parallel to the advice lately given 
by the count de Vergennes to Mr. Jeifersoii. So that 
finding it was a custom established at both these great 
courts, that this court and the foreign ministers expect- 
ed it, I thought I could not avoid it, although my first 
thought and inclination had been to deliver my creden- 
tials silently and retire. At pne on Wednesday, the 
first q( June, the master of ceremonies called at my 
house, and went with me to the secretary of state's 
ofiice, in Cleveland Row, where the marquis of Carmar- 
then received me, and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, 
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his under secretary, who had been, as his lordship said, 
uninterruptedly in that office, through ail the changes 
in administration, for thirty years, haying first been 
appointed by the earl of Holdemess. After a short 
conversation upon the subject of importing my effects 
from Holland and France free of duty, which Mr, 
Frazier himself introduced, lord Carmarthen invited 
me to go with him in his coach to court. . When we 
arrived in the ^antichambej*, the (Eil de B(Buf of St. 
James, the master of the ceremonies met me, and at* 
tended me, while the secretary of state went to, take the 

• 

commands of the king. While I stood in this place, 
where it seems all ministers stand upon such occasions, 
always attended by the master of ceremonies, the room 
very full of ministers of state, bishops and all other sorts 
of courtiers, as Well as the next room, which is t^e king^s 
bed chamber, you may well suppose that I was the focus 
of all eyes. 

^^ I was relieved, however, from the embarrassment of 
it, by the Swedish and Dutch ministers, who came to 
me and entertained me in a very agreeable conversation 
during the whole time. Some other gentlemen whom I 
had seen before, came to make their compliments too ; 
until the marquis of Carmarthen returned, and desired 
me to go with him to his majesty! I went with his lord- 
ship through the levee room into the king's closet j, the 
door was shut, and I was left with his majesty and the 
secretary of state alone. I made the three reverences ; 
one at the door, another about half way, and the third 
before the presence, according to the usage established 
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at this and all t^e northern courts of Europe^ and then 
addressed myself to his majesty in the following words: 

^' Sir — ^The United States of America have appointed 
ine^ their minister plenipotentiary to your majesty^ and 
have directed me to deliver to your majesty this letter, 
which contains the evidence of it. It is in obedience to 
their express commands^ that I have the honour to assure 
your majesty of their unanimous disposition and desire 
to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse 
between your majesty's subjects and their citizens^ and 
of their best wishes for your majesty's health and hap- 
piness^ and for that of your royal family. 

^^The appointment of a minister from the United 
States to your majesty's courts will form an epoch in the 
history of England and America. ^ I think myself more 
fortunate than all my bellow citizens^ in having the dis- 
tinguished honour to be the first to stand in your majes- 
ty's royal presence in a diplomatic character; and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men^ if I can be instru- 
mental in recommending my country more and more to 
your majesty's royal benevolence, and of restoring an 
entire esteem, confidence and affection^ or in better 
words, ^the old good nature, and the old good humor,' 
between people, who though separated by an ocean, and 
under different governments,, have the same language, 
a similar religion, and kindred blood. I beg your ma- 
jesty's permission to add, that although I have some- 
times before been entrusted by my country, it was never 
in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself. 
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The king listened to every word I said, with dignity 
it is true, but with an apparent emotion. Whether it 
was the nature of the interview, or whether it was my 
visible agitation, for I felt more^ than I did or could 
express, that touched him, J cannot say, but he was 
much affected, and answered me with more tremor than 
I had spoken with, and said, 

^^ ^ Sir — The circumstances of this audience are so 
extraordinary, the language you have now held is so ex- 
tremely proper, and th6 feelings you have discovered 
so justly adapted to the occasion, that I 'must say j that I 
not only receive with pleasure the assurances of the 
friendly dispojsition of the people of the United States^ 
but that I am very glad the choice has fallen upon you 
to be their minister. I wish you, sir, to believe, apd 
that it may be understood m America, that I have done 
nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself 
indispensably bound to do, by the duty whiqh I owed to 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the 
last to conform to the separation: but the separatioik 
having been made, and having become inevitable, I have 
always said as T say now, that I would be the first to 
meet the friendship of the United States as an indepen- 
dent power. The moment I see such sentiments and 
language as yours prevail, and a di^osition to give thiis 
country the preference, that moment I shall say, let the 
circumstances of language, religion, and . blood, have 
their natural and full eifect.' 

<^ I dare not say that these were the king's precise 
words, and it is even possible that I may have in some 
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particular mistaken his meaning ; for although his pro- 
nunciation is as. distinct as I ever heard; he hesitated 
sometimes between his periods, and between the mem- 
bers of the same period. He was indeed much affected, 
and I was not less so, aiid therefore I cannot be certain 
that I was so attentive, he&.rd so clearly, and understood 
so perfectly, as to be confident of all his words or sense ; 
this I do say, that the foregoing is his majesty ^s meaning, 
as I then understood it, and his oWn words as nearly as 
I can t-ecollect them. 

^^ The king then astfed me, whether I came last from 
France? and upon my answering in the affirmative, he 
put on an air of familiarity, and smiling, or rather laugh- 
iiig, said ^ there is an opinion among some people that you 
are not the most attached of all your. countrymen to the 
manners of France/ I was surprised at this, because I 
thought it an indiscretion^ and a descent from his dig- 
nity, I was a litue embarrassed, but determined, not to 

deny the truth on one hand, nor leave him. to infer from 

I ■ ■ 

it any attachment to England on the other, I threw off 
as much gravity as I could, and assumed an air of gaiety, 
and a tone of decision, as, far as it was dbcent, and said, 
— ^ that opinion, sir. Is not ;nistakeu ; « I must avow to 
your majesty I ha^e no attachment but to my own coun- 
try.' The king 'replied as quick as lightning, ^ an 
honest man will never have any other/ 

" The king then said a word or two to the secretary 
of state, which being between them', I did not hear, and 
then turned round and bowed to me, as is customary 
with all kings and princes, when they give the signal to 
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retire. I retreated^ sitepping backwards^ as is the eti« 
quette^ and making my last reverence at the door of the 
chamber^ I went my way ; the master of the ceremo- 
nies joined me at the moment t)f my coming out of the 
king's closet^ and accompanied mie through all the apart- 
ments^ down to my carriage^ several stages of servants^ 
gentlemen porters^ and under porters^ roared out like 
thund^r^ as I went along^ ^'Mr. Adams' servants, Mr^ 
Adams' carriage,' &c. 

^^ I have been thus minute in these details, because 
they may be useful to others hereafter to know. The 
conversation with the king I should, not dare to with- 
hold from congress, who will form their own judgment 
of it. I may possibly experience from it a residence 
here leiss painful than I once expected, because so marked 
an attention from the king will silence many grumblers ; 

« 

but we can infer nothing from all this concerning the 
success of my mission. There is a train of other pere- 
monies to 'go through in presentations to the queen, and 
visits to and from ministers and ambassadors, which will 
take up much time, and interrupt me in my endeavours 
to obtain all that I have at heart, the objects of my in- 

* * 

structions. Thus it is that the essence of things is lost 
in ceremony in every country of Europe; we must 
submit to what we cannot alter. Patience is the only 
remedy." 

Notwithstanding the courtesy of his reception, Mr. 
Adams found the temper of the government of England 
extremely sour, and unfHendly towards the United 
States. It seemed as if the ministry were determined 
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to make the J>eace only k truce, and hardly considered 



the war as finally closed. ' The posts on the frontier were 
retained so manifestly against the fa,ith of the treaty, 
that congress thought it prudent not to insist on a cate- 
gorical answer to the remonstrances which Mr, Adams 
had made upon the subject; and a commercial treaty 
the British government would not consent, by any means, 
to form. ^ 

i ^ - * ' ' ' . ^ 

Mr. Adams however could not be idle, and besides 

joining in the arrangement of treaties with the emperor 

> ■ 

of Morocco and the king of Prussia ; he occupied him- 
self in the intervals of his diplomatic intercourse with 
the government of England, in writing an elaborate and 
eloquent defence of the forms of government established 
in America. 

- * . * 

Mr. Turgot^ the Abbe de Mably and Dr. Price, 
with other European writers, h^d advanced unfavoura- 
ble opinions of the systems of government foiled by 
the several states of the union, and Dr. Franklin had 
been cited as having disapproved some features in seve- 
ral of them. To counteract the effect of these strictures 
and keep the American people enlightened on the subject, 
of republican institutions^ the Defence of the American 
constitutious was attempted.* At this time the want of 
an efficient federal government was universally felt, but 
great diversity of opinion prevailed as to the plan of it. 
Steps had been taken to obtain a convention for the 
purpose of ihaking a constitution, and there was great 
danger that the wild theories of Turgot and others would 
be urged upon the people, and recommended by sophisr 
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try and declamation. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Adams published his learned disquisition on republican 
constitutions^ in which a comprehensive view of the 
subject is fiiken, and the systent which he had already 
advocated in the case of Massachusetts, was recom- 
mended by a profusion of argument and illustration 
drawn from the history of all democratic governments, 
ancient and modem. The t)ook was published at Lon- 
don, in 1787, in three volumes, and was reprinted in^this 
country ; it is a work of acknowledged merit and abi- 
lity, and was well calculated at the time, to'prevent his 
fellow citizens from being misled by theoretic philoso- 
phers or their own passions and prejudices; to inculcltte 
the true principles of freedom and laws, and to give to 
the American character and the republican system, that 
respectability in the eyes of Europe of which they were 
then somewhat deficient. 

Mr. Adams was much in the most intelligent society 
of England; and numbered among his most intimate 
acquaintances the marquis of Lansdown, Dr. Price and 
Dr. Priestley. He was watchful for every thing in the 
literary and charitable institutions of London, that he 
could with advantage recommend to the imitation of his 
fellow citizens at home ; and learning there to appre- 
ciate the value of such establishments, there is scarcely 
an institution in his native state for thje encouragement 
of arts, sciences and letters to which he did not, after his 
return from Europe largely contribute. 

Immediately after the publication of' his Defence of 
the Constitutions, he asked permission to relinquish his 
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aftce ajid return^ andin the year 1788^ he had the hap- 
piness after an absence afbeWeen eight and nine years, 
to find iiimself again at home. 

At this period the^ new'co&sdtutiofr yras to be carried 
into effect, and two persons were to be voted for of 
whom the oite having the Jhighest number should be 
president, and the Mher shpuld be the vice president. 
Washingtopa had- beea n^ainly instrumental in origina- 
tifiig the plan of the contienticfn.and in causing the con- 
sjitution to be ratified; heL was biesides, pre-eminent 
in favouB and renown. To be thought worthfiest of being 
joined with him in this v6te>, and being placed in the 
highest station except that which he consented to fill, 
was .an hoiapur j^served to Mr, Adams. - In the autumn 
of 1788, he was )sl«ated vice president, and on the 
fourth of the next March, he. t^ok his seat as pre- 
sident of the new senate, at NeW York, where the first 
congress was eonvfened. 

He predded with acknowledged dignity, and was 
consulted by Washington on all occadons of diiKculty, 
and -passed through hi^ ^ole t;erm in that ofiice in un- 
interrupted harmony with the .president, and Without 
the smallest misunderstanding with any of the senate. 

An example of the confidence reposed in his opinions 
respecting public affairs, is to be «een in the correspon- 
'd^nce that occurred in 1790, between Washington and 
himself, on the subject of a probable attack by the Eng- 
lish upon the Spanish possjessiions near the Mississippi, 
and the measui^s that the United States should adopt, 
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in case the British forij^es should be marched from 
Canada through a part of the North We^tjem territory.^ 

The advice of JMr. Adams was marjk^d by a just 
regard to the national honour and dignity^ and a p^- 
ference of peace^ if war could ^be ^voided with6ut com- 
promiting either; but he recommended that na.viqiAtion 
of our territory should be. on -any account .pe|iQitte|d« 

He was re-elected as vice president with entire una- 
nimity in 1782, and the period during which- he held 
this office, was the most tranquil and perhaps, except 
the few last yeai% of his life, the happiest that' he ever 
knew. ; - 

In 1796, general Washington took l^ve of public life, 
and llie nation was obliged to look for a svccessol*. Mr* 
Adams was of course ih their /view |pr this promotion, 
and was elected, not without epj^miim and aelo^e 
contest. 

# - »~ 

The French revolution had engrossed t^e attention of 
the world. Ia this country rejjublican sympathies were 
awakened, the errors of the reformers were overlooked 
and the sanguinary excesses which disgraced ' France^ 
were forgiven by a larg^ portion, of our citizens. , Two 
parties became formed in the United .States, eaoh disr; 
claiming for a time the nam^ of party, but indulging 
hostile feelings towards e^ch, other. Foreigners wield- 
ing a portion of the power of the press for their own' 
selfish purposes;, foment^ these uph^ppy . discords. 
Mr. Jeiferson was the candidate of the party that op* 
posed Mr. Adams, but' between them, personally, there 
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was no unktndness^ as politieally there was really hut 
little difference. r 

. Of the electoral votes Mr. Adanis, received sfeventy- 
o&e and Mr« Jefierspn sixtyreight^ and in March^ 1797^ 
they entered . upon ^eir offices as pr^ident and vice 
president of the United States. . . ^ 

' During the excitement of the contest^ Mr. Adams 
had been charged with a preference for monarchical 
institutions^ and this absurd accusation growing out of 
his dj^ienOe. of die fraipf^ of government which provided 
for a ^gle exeoutive and two houses of the le^lature 
in opposition to the argument xvl favour of the system 
which iiad been tried in Pennsylvania^ comprising a 
plural executive and single house of legislators^ was 
repeated with great . perseverance^ along with a thou- 
sand other electioneering ealitismes. 

The licentiousness of the press on such occanons is 
now well understood^ but this: was the first occasion of 
its prostitution in America to such {Purposes. Mr. 

r 

Jefferson therefore thought it'^as necessary for him to 
disown most pointedly an4 publicly any share in this 
attack on the character of his* competitor ^ a|id when he 
first met the senate as ^their, president^ He took occasion 
to tdl that respedtable body^of men^ that the duties of 
the, chief magistracy; had been ^justly confided to the 
eminent character who preceded hkn, whose talents 
and ifltegrity^^ he added ^^have been known and rever- 
ed by me throu^ a Icvig course of years; have been 
the foundation of a cordial and uninterrupted friendship 
between us ; and I devoutly pray that he may be long 
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preserved far the. government^ the happiness and pros- 
perity of our country.'^ 

Besides this eompUnient^ Mi!« Adam^ received from 
the senate over which he had ^ presided for eight years^ 
an address taking leave of him! with the strongest ex- 
pressions of respect an/i attachment. 

In his inaugur^Ll address rthe. new president also took 
the opportunity of declaring his attaohmeht to the>con- 
stitution^ as^ it was^ without desiring any change.. It 
was not^ he said^when he first saw the^con^tittttion, nor 
had it been since any objection to ity in his mind^'that 
the executive and senate were not more permanent. 
Nor had he entertained a thou^t of promoting any alter^ 
ation in it; but such as the people themselves^ in the 
course of their experie^ieci; should -see and feel tob^ 
necessary or expedijent, aiid by their ^presentati ves; ia 
congress and the state legislatures^ according to the 
constitution itself^ adopt and ordain. 

On the same occasion >he gave a summary of the prin- 
ciples by which h^ should govern himself in the per^ 
formance of his functions as president;, andit is believed 
that he did not in any instance depart from;theia. 

After a just tribute tb the t virtues and wisdom of his 
great predecessor, and an intimation of a doubt pf his own 
abilities to follow so exalted a. model, he added, how- 
ever, that ^^ if a preference, upon principle, of a free 
republican government, formed upon long and^ serious 
r^ection, after a diligent and impartial inquiry after 
truth ; if an attachment to .the constitution of the Unitedr 
States, and. a eonscientipus determination to support it, 
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noi&l it'ShaH be lAtered by the judgments dnd wishes of 
the people; expressed in^the mode prescribed in it; if 
a respectful attehtion M the cons^tions of the indivi- 
dual. state$; and a constant i^aution and ddicacy towards 
the state ^vemments ; if an equal aiid impartial relgard 
to the rights^ interests^ honour and happiness of all the 
states in the Uiil^on^ without preference or regard to 
a northern or southern, ea^Cern-or western position, 
their various political opinions on essential points/ or 
tiieir personal attachments ; if a love ^f virtuous men of 
all partis and denominations ; if a love of -science and 
letters, and a wish to patrotnse €very rational effort to 
encourage schools, colkges, universities, academies, and 
every institution for propagating knowledge, virtue, 
and 'religioii among all' classes of the people ; not only 
for their benign influence on ^e happiness of life, in all 
its stagea: and .classes, and of society in all its forms, but 
as the only means of presferving our constitution from 
its natural enemies, the spirit of sophistry, the spirit of 
party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy and corruption, 
and the pestilence of foreign influence,- which is the 
ai^l of destruction to elective governments ; if a love 
of equal laws, of justice and humanity, in the interior 
administration ; if an indiBation to improve agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, for necessity, convenience 
and defence ; ,if a spirit of equity and 'humanity towards 
the aboriginal. nations of America, and a disposition to 
meliorate tiieil* conditio, by inclining them to be more 
friendly to us, and our citizeni^ be more friendly to 
them ; if an inflexible determination to maintain peace 
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and inviolable &ith with all nations^ and tbt^ system Df 
neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent powers 
of Europe, which h^s been adopted by the government, 
and so solemnly sanctioned by both housesof congress^^and 
applauded by the legil^latures of the states and the pub- 
lic opinion, uiitil it shall be otherwise Chained by con- 
gress ; if a personal esteem fbr the French nation^ formed 
in a residence of seven years, chiefly among them, and 
a sincere desire to preserve the friendship whifch has 
been so much for the honour and interestof both na- 
tions ; if, while the conseious honour arid integrity of 
the people of Ameri(5a, and^ the interoal sentiment t)f 
their own power and energies mtist be preserved, an 
earnest endeavour to investigate every just cause, and 
remove every colourable pretence of complaiat ; * if an 
intention to pursue, by amioable negotiation, a repara- 
tion for the injuries that havti been committed oil the 
commei^ce of our fellow citizens by whatever nation,, and 
if succciss cannot' be obtained, to lay the. facts before the 
legii^ature, that they may^consider what farther mea- 
sures the honour and interest of the government and its 
constituents demand; if. a resolution to do •justice, ^ 
far as may depend upon me, at all times, and to tS\ na- 
tions, and' md;intaih peace, friendship and benerolenee 
with all the world ; if ah unshaken confidence in tte 
honour, spirit and resbutces of the American people, on 
which I have so often hazarded iny all, andmever been 
deceived ; if elevated ideas of the high destinies of this 
country, and of my own* duti^ towards it,- founded on a 
knowledge of the moral principles and intellectual 4m- 
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prorenlettte of the people, dg^ply ^engraven on my mind 
in early life, and not obseured iMut exalted by experience 
and ag^ ; »and, .TOtU humbje rbveregce, I feel it my duty 
t^ add, if a veneration foi^ the tell^giim of a people, who 
profess and call themielves christians, aa4. a fixed reso- 
lutiim to consider a d^^t ri^^et for Christianity, among 
ihti best recoinmendatie^ foi! the public service — can en- 
able me, in any degree, to comply wjtii your wishes, it 
shall be.my fitronuous endeavour,'' &c. 

The administration^pJ^ Mr^ Adaips shipuld be left to 
the hisrtx^rian, within whose province, rathei: ^^n that 
of biography, it is. properly confined. A very slight 
notice of spme of the p]!^mine;nt circumstances will be 
permitted,, however, to .this, imperfect sketch of his 
eventf^^fe. .. ;' i 

Hi3 public measures; as. pr^fpl^t have, been often 
compared. with thpse of his predecessor and his succes- 
sor ; and because ^ he was; not re- elected as they were, 
the Oomparison has been supposed td show his fitness 
for that high: office to a disadvantage* But the circum- 
stancea were' widely different*; he f^l g^ evil days, and 
it is not conceivabjie that aiiy; possible course of conduct, 
on his part, could have prevented the overthrow of the 
pajrty with which his name ,\«as connected; Without^ 
dispa^a^g the character of Mj** Jefferson, it isjaever- 
tlieless true, that his defects were concealed in the glare 
of ^s success, while the viptuesjof Mr. Adams were ob- 
scured in the gloom of his faH,^ or rather in the fall of 

ft 

the federal party. 
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Notwithstanding the extranrdiasry popuhiity of 
Washington^ scarcely any important act of his adminis- 
tration had escaped the «m^t bitter iavective. Mr. 
Adams^ of coarse^ was not e:iempted firom.the. same hps^ 
tility. He found a cabinet composed, of able men^ but 
not of his choosing, therefore not bound to him jby apy 
tie of gratitude,^ and not^witbout exceptions, person- 
ally attached to him. He. eontmued them in their offices 
from the best motives,. but the. policy W8^ unfortunate. 
He found, too, the gpverpment emb^iledv in ' a dispute 
with France, and on^e of his earliest communicatiejos to 
congress Jhad to comprise th^ information of an- outrage- 
ous insult ofibred to the sinister of the United States by 
the government of that country. The speech of the 
president on this . occasion was dignilfied and ^oquent; 
it was calculated .to rouse those iodigniiiit Jedingps whiph 
a high spirited people, insultied and injured by a foreign 
power, can never £ul to display, if their seosibibty to 
external wrongs is not blunted by invincible preju-. 
dices. On the manifestation of such feelings he relied 
for the success of any further negotiation, and on their 
real existence he depended^ for the defence of the na- 
tional honour, if further negotiation, should be fruitiess. 

An enthusiastic, admiration of -France, however, pre- 
vailed among^ very large portion of the American peo- 
ple, an admiration which all are now willing to allow 
was excessive, thou^ generous. . By this part of the 
community it was insisted that the provocation had been 

■ 

given. by the preceding administration, and that the 
United States owed the ftr^t apology. After the hearty 
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appK)bati<m of Wa^ingtoi^s public conduct^ manifested 
at the time by a large majority of the people^ it would 
have be^ impossiUie to undo what he had done. To yield 
to the 'Wishes of this party was^thel*eftre out of the ques- 
tion. Mr* Adams wad c6mpeUed by the force of cir- 
cumstancei^ as ^i^ll as by the dictates of his own judg- 
ment^ to persist in a manJyand dignified deportment 
towards the French Talers^ who had been endeavouring 

to excite amonfg the American people a dissatisfaction 

# 

with their chosen legislaitors and magistrates. 

He was aacoiiraged by addresses from all Quarters, 
and among the arest by the appruving voice of Washing* 
ton. He did not abandto hope^ however^ of a pacifica* 
tion. Oongress and die people/ excepting the party 
opposed to him^ weiit much further than he did in their 
view of the extent to which the Motional honour required 
the United States to go towards actual war. ^ He offended 
many of the zealous federalists by appointing a new com- 
mission^ consisting of three envoys^ to France^ in conse- 
quence of an informal intimation froni the French go- 
vernment that they would give a respectfal reception to 
such an embassy. - 

The gentlemen selected for this mission^ Messrs. 
Pinekney^ Marshall and Gerry> were treated with insult 
by the French Directory. History hardly furnishes an 
example of such open contumely suffered by <me nation 
firom another^ as the United States tiow received; in the 
persons of their ministers^ from France. Yet it is cer- 
tain that the popularity of Mr. Adams was affected by 
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tfit measures^ Vnoderate as they vrere, diat he i^com* 
mended for upholding the national character. 

He was unfortimate, if not being re-elected Was a mis- 
fortune^ in other particulars than the prevailing sympa- 
thy for republican France. In his enlarged views rf 
policy^ a naval establisfiment wiets considered necessary 
to protect our comiherce anddeTend our territory. The 
nation has since done justice to his wisdom in this par- 
ticular^ by adopting the same policy ; but during his 
administration^ and for some years afterwards^ the navy 
was not regarded with geneiMil good will. The intem- 
perate abusiveness of the press Was looked upon^ at that 
lame^ with a degree of uneasiness that has disappeared 
since the true corrective has been better understood ; 
and laws were made to restrain the publication of false- 
hoods calculated to injure tlie government. Other mea- 
sures were adopted, with a view to strengthen the ex- 
ecutive poNver in a season of national peril and difficulty. 
The people had been linaccustpmed to see these re- 
straints imposed even upon the evil-lninded ; and laid the 
blame, which belonged to the leaders in congress, indis- 
criminately upon the president ; and the opposition 
gained strength accordingly. 

He proceeded, mean while, in the honest discharge 
of his dtities, without courting popularity by any sacri- 
fices ; he dismissed the secretary of state, \)«rhen he 
thought the nationd interests required a change, with- 
out fearing the effect of a division among his friends. 
His manners and address were as unbending as his public 
principles ; he was neither possessed of the grand and 
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impfmng presence of Wafihiii^&, nor the ^^^mting 
vivacity of c<mversatioii that ^ustinguisiied Mr. Jefieraoiu 
His %iire was low aad nqgrac^ol^ his address ofibea • 
abrupt aod repukive. Nor did he always know how to 
conceal his seatimcaats whea cmicealmei^ would baye 
boai prudent Of this fidling he was himsdf well aware^ 
a»d ooee when in the ro(Hp of Stewart the pamtnv he 
looked at the portraits of Washingtonand himself standr 
idg side by side^ aad good buniouredly observed die 
tigfidly closed Bioutfa in the pictare of Wasluiigtoii^ and 
the severed lips in his own* ^^ Ah^'^ said he, ^< that 
ftHow^^' pointing to his own Jikeness, ^^ never could 
keep his moolli dmt.'' 

Of the particulars in puUic policy to wliich he lent 
hii^ influence or ooncurreBce^ some, have been since 
adopted as the permanent pdMin of the nation ; tl^ 
wisdDin of others is still a sabject of dispute among men 
of sense and palnotism^ but the perfect purity of his in- 
tentions has been admitted even by Mr. Jdferson^ wh^i 
he was the active leader, as well as the candidate of the 
opposing party* During the heats of |the political con- 
test which resulted in the elevation of that distinguished 
person to the preodency, he rebuked tlie violence of 
some young politicians, who were imputing to Mr. 
Adams designs injurious to the republican institutions 
of his country. ^ Gentleaimi,'' said Mr. Jefferson, 
^^ you do not know that man ; liiere is not upon this 
eardi, a move perfectly hopeat man than John Adams. 
Concealment is no part of his character; of that he is 
ntteiiy incapable. It is not iat his native to meditate 
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any thing that- he would not publish to the world. The 
measures of the general government dre a &ir subject 
• for difference of opinion^ but do not fotmd your ojmdons 
on the notion that there is the smallest spice of dis^ 
honesty^ moral or political/ in ,the character of John 
Adams^ for I know him well^ and I repeat that a man 
more perfectly honest never issued from the hands of 
his Creator.'^ v 

With integrity thus .vouched for wd not disputed^ 
talents pf a high order^ great experience in public af* 
fairs^ and unbounded patriotism^ he was a candidate for 
re-election^ and was not re-elected. It is probable that 
nothing in his power to do, nor the possession of an hun- 
dred times the talents, experience and virtue, if that 
were possible, coujid have prevented the defeat of the 
party with which he was unfortonately connected,' and 
whose rashness in the use of power soon consigned them, 
as a party, to a final overthrow, ^nd. caused some of the 
wisest maxims in national policy to be^ for a time, dis*- 
carded. . 

After completing his presidenti^.1 term, of four years, 
he retired in March, 1801, to his quiet home at Quincy, 
where he lived in happy retirement, an attentive spec* 
tator of puUic events, but not pining with any desires 
to mingle" in them again. If the loss of his election 
brought with it some degree of mortification to his pride, 
the buoyancy of his spirits and strength of his under* 
standing soon restored his cheerfulness and complacency,^ 
and although sometimes provoked by the repetition of 
ill-natured remarks formerly made upon his conduct, he 
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seldom showed any embittered feelings towards those 
^ho had opposed or deserted him. 

Letters were written ta him under the seeming of the 
most-devoted friendship) insidiously to draw from him 
som^ obloquy against his successful competitor ; but al- 
though the Contest had been violent^ and great latitude 
of invective had been indulged on each side^ yet in his 
answers^ confided to the ^^ honour'' and ^^ discretion'' 
^ of his correspondent^ and^ afterwards published in de- 
spite of honour tod discretion^ h€ spoke more kindly of 
his late rival than was u^al with any of the leaders of 
the defeated party. 

He was offered a nomination as governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, but he wished • for nothing but retirement. 
Zealous as ever for the hc'iour of his country/ he sup- 
ported the policy of Mr. MSktson's administration in 
the 'disputes with England, on the subject of impress- 
ment and neutral ri^ts, and ^ not only in conversation, 
but in letters that were published and extensively, read, 
contended ably and earnestly for the maintenance of our 
rights. And when these disputes eventuated in war, he 
avowed his approbation of that measure, notwithstanding 
the prevailing sentiment against it in his own state and 
immediate neighbourhood. Writing to a ffiend on this 
subject, in July, 1812, he thus expressed himself: 

^^ I think with you, that it is the duty of every consi- 
derate man to support the national authorities, in whose 
hands, soever they may be: though I will not say what- 
ever their measures may be. 
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<^ To your allusion to the war^ I have nodiuig to say^ 
but that it is with surprise that I hear it pronouneedf 
not only by newsp^ers^ but by persons in authority^ 
ecclesiastical and civile and political and military^ that 
it is an unjust and unnecessary war ; that the declaratiiHi 
of it was altogether unexpected^ <&c. 

^^ How is it possible that a rational^ a social^ or a 
mortal creature can say that the war is unjust^ ia to me 
utterly incomprehensible. 

^^ How it can be said to be unnecessary is very myste- 
rious. I have thought it both just and necessary fbr 
five or six years. 

^^ How it can be said to be unex;pected is another 
wonder. I have expected it more than five and iwetOy 
years^ and have had great peason to be thankfid that it 
has been postponed so long. I saw such a spirit in the 
Britiisb Islands^ when X resided in Fl-ance^ in HoUand^ 
4nd in England itself^ that I expected another war muiA 
sooner than it has happened. I was so impiiessed- with 
the idea> that I expressed to lord Lansdown^ (formerly 
lord Shelbume^ ) an apprehension that his lordship would 
five long enough to be obliged to make^and that I shottld 
five long enbugh to' see another peace made between 
Great Britain and the United States of America. His 
lordship did not live long enough to make the peace^ 
and I shall not probably live to see it; but I have lived^ 
to see the war that must be followed by a peace^ if th^ 
war is not eterhal.'^ 

When a loan was opened for tiie purposes of a war 
expenditure^ and some efforts were made to deter capi-* 
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lriis<3 trtm entrusting Hmr money to tiie government^ 
he went forward to give an example of confidence^ and 
the first certificate at stock was issued on his invest? 
ment. 

The reluctance shown by, some of the eastern states to 
co-operate in a strenuous prosecution of the war^ was 
regarded by him with regi^t, but with no conviction of 
any deficiency on their part in patriotic feeling. He 
had known them long and well; and could not doubt th^ 
soundness of their principles^ although he lamented the 
error of their political views. In a letter to a friend in 
Philadelphia at this period^ he ascribed their back- 
wardness to dissatisfaction at not being allowed to cherish 
a navy^ and likened their conduct to that of Achilles 
offended by being deprived of his Briseis, and provoked 
to withdraw his aid from the Grecian confederacy. Th^ 
illustration was apt and pleasing^ if not altogether just^ 
and evinced the generous construction that he was will- 
ing to put on the conduct of his , neighbours^ and the 
pertinacity with which his mind still dwelt upon a nayal 
establishment as a cardinal point of national policy. 

He was now an old man^ but age had overtaken him 
in this happy retirement, and had brought the venerable 
dignity of years without destroying the cheerfulness of 
youth. His mind was perpetually active, and he con- 
tinued to take the most lively interest in the develop- 
ment of the happy consequences of the revolution, in 
the established prosperity of his country, and4iie exten- 
sion of the principle of civil freedom to other re^o^s of 
the globe. 
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The centre of an interesting circle of friendship and 
affection^ with an unabated love, of reading and conver- 
sation^ his declining years seemed to be surrounded with 
all the sources of felicity that the condition (A man 
allows. 

His friendship with Mr. JeiSerson^ now also in a simi- 
lar retirement, was renewed, and their intercourse re- 
vived in an interchange of letters, that oepasionally 
were allowed to find their way into the public prints, 
and were universally read with the deepest interest* 
No two men were, ever more fitted to give pleasure to 
each other by a correspondence of this kind. They 
had passed through anxious scenes together, and had 
since been so widely separated in their associations, 
that different views of life, in many particulars, had 
been engrafted on their early community of feeling. 
They were both masters in letter writing, though not 
resembling each other in style. Mr. Adams was more 
plain, concise and, emphatic ; Mr> Jefferson more felici- 
tous in the arrangement of words. 

All that the world has seen of the writings of Mr. 
Adams, his numerous political documents, his revolu- 
tionary, addresses, letters and essays, his official corre- 
spondence, reports, speeches and messages, his Defence 
of the American Constitution, and the supplement to 
that work called Discourses on Davila, published in 
1790, exhibit indisputable marks of genius, accom- 
plished by classical and historical learning ; and his 
occasional letters, written in the later period of hi^life. 
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are distinguished by acuteness, ingenuity, and a strik- 
ing force of imagination. 

A very small portionof his correspondence with Mr. 
Jeiferson has been seen by the public ; the nation hopes 
to be indulged by Ihe disclosure of the rest. 

The few incidents that diversified the even tenor of 
his old age were, with some exceptions, of a most grati- 
fying nature. In 1815, he saw the second treaty of 
peace concluded with Great Britain, by a pleQipoten- 
tiary commission of which his son was at the head, as he 
had been himself in that commission wl^ich formed the 
treaty of 1783. Two years after this event the politic 
cal party in Massachusetts, which had once most vehe- 
mently opposed him, paid him the compliment of placing 
his name at the top of their list of presidential electors ; 
and in 1820, the' convention assembled for the purpose 
of amending the state constitution, and composed of the 
most enlightened men of all parties, unanimously soli- 
cited him to act as their president^ This he declined 
on account of his age, but the spontaneotis coqapliment 
paid to his virtues and services by the vote of this as- 
sembly of his fellow citizens, was a delightful solace for 
those infirmities which obliged him to absent himself 
from their deliberations.* 

He had lost, in the autumn of 1818, his amiable and 
faithful consort, who had shared his anxieties and his 
felicity fdr more than half a century. This was a se- 
vere affliction amid his multiplied blessings, but he con- 

^ See Appendix, No. £• 
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sidered himself but a lingerer in this world and soon to 
follow; and his heart responded to the sentiment expressed 
by Mr. Jefferson ip an affectionate letter of condolence, 
that it was a comfbrt to think the term was not very 
distant, when they were to depositee in the same cere- 
ment^ their sorrows and suffering bodies, and to ascend 
in essence to an ecstatic meeting with the friends thfey 
had loved and lost, aud Whom they should still love and 
never lose again. 

The piety of Mr. Adams did not need this chastening 
stroke ; it had been- always fervent and sincere, and. the 
regular attention to the duties of public worship in the 
church of which he was a member, for sixty years, and 
to which he afterwards bequeathed property worth ten 
thousand dollars, was one of the habits of his life that 
endured to the l^t. 

In the exercise of unostentatious ho^itality, partakeu 
by visitors from every quarter, who resorted to his 
house to gratify their curiosity with the sight of so illus- 
trious a man, ai^d to share the pleasures of his conver- 
sation always rich in anecdote of times past, and full of 
political and moral instruction ; surrounded by an amia- 
ble family of descendants, and occasionally enlivened 
by a visit from his distinguished son, whose public avo- 
cations had kep(t him during many years chiefly at a 
distance from the paternal roof, the last years of his pro- 
tracted life glided tranquilly away. 

But he was reserved for an unexampled instance of 
human felicity, and for a death so remarkable in its cir- 
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cumstances as to strike the mind of a wllok people with 
the impression of divine intefpposition. 

He had seen his eldest son pass through vacrious gra^* 
dations of puhlic service, with advantage to his country 
and honour to himself. He had watched with parental 
solicitude and pride the manifestations of his superior 
virtues and abilities, and he lived to see that beldved 
son the object of his pride arid aifection, elevated to the 
chief magistracy of this great and prosperous republic. 

There is no earthly joy like parental joy, as there is 
no sorrow like parental sorrow. History :presents no 
parallel for such an event ; no such reward was ever 
allowed on earth to crown a long life of public useful- 
ness and virtue^ . 

Mr. Adams had lived too long to regard power and 
official elcsva^on tts in themselves desirable, and knew 
from experience, that his son could not escape the 
anxieties and cares that render the possession of exalted 
stations often much less happy than the anticipation. 

But as the palm of virtue and high talents, honoura- 
bly gained in a fair competition, he regarded his son's 
election to the presidency with a just and piou^ exulta- 
tion. 

When the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of 
independence approached, two only 6f the coiftmittee 
that prepared that document, and of the congress that 
voted its adoption and promulgation, and one more be- 
sides of those who inscribed their names upon it, yet 
survived. 
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That such an anniversarf should be the day appointed 
for the departure of the two co-labourers^ is a circum- 
stance that will be looked upon with a degree of wonder 
proportioned to the sensibility of the various: minds by 
which it is considered. The universal burst of feeling 
in all parts of this country^ showed that the nation re- 
cognized something in the dispensation beyond the ordi- 
nary laws of human existence. 

Mr. Adams had not until a very few days previous, 
shown any indications of a more rapid failure of strength. 
The fourth of July, 1826, found him unable to rise 
from his bed, on account of an unusuaT degree of debi- 
lity that had come upon him tyro days before. He was 
not however, aware of so near an approach of death. 
On being asked to suggest a toast for the customary cele- 
bration of the day, he exclaimed, ^ Independence fob- 
£V£R !' and those were the last words that he was known 
coherently to utter. The different members of his 
family seemed to engross his attention after this, and at 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, without padn or 
suffering, he expired. 

It is known that the illustrious Jefferson departed a 
few hours before him; and we cannot close this imper- 
fect sketch more appropriately, than by borrowing the 
language of one «^o most deeply felt the impressiveness 
of this solemn and memorable event. 

^^They departed cheered by the benedictions of their 
country, to whom they left the inheritance of their fame, 
and the memory of their bright example. If we turn our 
thoughts to the condition of their country, in the contrast 
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of the first ^iid last day of that half century, how resplen- 
dent and sublime is the transition from gloom to glory I 
then, glanoing through thenmelaps^ of time, in the con- 
dition of the individuals, we see the firstday marked with 
the fulness and vigour of youth in the pledge of their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honour, to the cause of 
freedom and of mankind* And on the last extended on 
the bed of death, with but sense and sensibility left to 
breathe « last aspiration to heaven t>f blessing upon their 
country^ nmy we not humbly hope that to thetn, too, it 
was a pledge of transition, from gloom to glory ; ^nd 
that while their mortal vestments were sinking into the 
clod of the valley, their emaiKipated spirits were ascend- 
ing to the bosom of their GUkI!" 
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THOUGHTS ON GOVERNHBNTt 

JlppKcMe to the present state of tfie American colonies ; ina letter 
from a Gentleman to his frierti, [i. e^from John AdamM to 
George Wyihe7\ 

{[referred to in the life of JOHN ADAMS.3 



My dear sir-^it I was equal to the task of forming a plan for 
the government of a colony, 1 should be flattered with jour re^ 
quests and very happy to comply with it; because as the divine 
science of |)olitl08 is ihe science of social happiness, and the 
blessings of society depend entirely on the CQiistitutions of go- 
vernment, which are generally institutions that last for many 
generations, there can be no employment more agreeable to a 
benevolent mind, than a research after Die best. 

Pope flattered tyrants too much When he said, 

** For forms of government let fools contest, 
*' That which is best administered is best.'^ 

Nothing can be more fallacious than this : But poets read history to 
collect flowers not fruits— they attend to fanciful images, not the 
effects of social institutions. Nothing is more certain from the his- 
tory of nations, and nature of man, than that some forms of govern- 
ment are better fitted for being well administered than others. 

We ought to consider, what is the end of government, before 
we determine which is the best form. — Upon this point all specu- 
lative politicians will agree, that the happiness of society is the 
end of government, as all divines and moral philosophers will agree 
that the happiness of th6 individual is the end of man. From 
this principle it will follow, that the form of government, which 
communicates ease, comfort, security, or in one word happiness 
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to the greatest number of persons, and in the greatest degree, is 
tive best. 

All sober inquirers after truth, ancient and modem, pagan and 
Christian, have declared that the happiness of man, as well as 
his dignity consists, in virtue. Confacius, Zoroaster, Socrates, 
Mahomet, not to mention authorities reallj sacred, have agreed 
in this. 

If there is a form of government then, whose principle and 
foundation is virtue, will net every sober man acknowledge it 
better calculated to promote the general happiness than any other 
form? • 

Fear is the fo^indation of most governments; but is so sordid 
and brutal a passion, and renders men, in whose breasts it predo- 
minates, so stupid and miserable, that Americans will not be 
likely to approve of any political institution which is founded 
on it. 

Honour is truely sacred, but holds a lower rank in the scale 
of moral excellence than virtue.— Indeed the former is but a part 
of the latter, and consequently has not equal pretentions to sup- 
port a frame of government productive to human happiness. 

The foundation of every government is some principle or pas- 
sion in the minds of the people. — The noblest principles and most 
generous affeotions in our nature then, have the fairest chance to 
support the noblest and most generous models of government. 

A man^ must be indifferent to the sneers of modern English- 
men, to mention in their company, the names of Sidney, Har- 
rington, Locke, Milton, Nedham, Neville, Burnet and Hoadley. 
— No small fortitude is necessary to confess that one has read 
them. The wretched condition of this country, however, for ten 
or fifteen years past, has frequently reminded me of their prin- 
ciples and reasonings.— They will convince ^ny candid mind, 
that £liere is no good government but what is republican. That 
the only valuable part of the British constitution is so ; because 
tie very definition of a republic, is " an empire of laws, and not 
of men." That, as a republic is the best of governments, so that 
particular arrangement of the powers of society, or in other words 
that form of government, which is best contrived to secure an 
impartial and exact execution of the laws, is the best of republics. 

Of republics, there is an inexhaustible variety, because the possi- 
ble combinations of the powers of society, are capable of innume- 
rable variations. 
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As good governments is an empire ttf laws, how shall your laws 
lie made ? In a large society* inhabiting an extensive country, it 
is impossible that the whole should assemble, to make laws. The 
first necessary step then, is, to depute power from the many, to 
a few of the most wise and godd. — ^But by what rules shall you 
choose your representatives ? Agree u(k)n the number and quali- 
fications of persons^ who shill have the benefit of choosing or 
annex this privilege to the inhabitant of a certain extent of 
ground. ^ 

The principal difficulty lies, and the greatest care should be 
employed in constituting this representative assembly. It should 
be in miniature an exact portrait of the peo|^e ^i large. It should 
think, feel, reason, ^and act like them. That it may be the in- 
terest of this assembly to do stridt justice at all timed, it should 
be an equal representation, or in t)the1|: words equal interest 
among the people should have equal interest in it.— -Great care 
should be taken to effect this, and to prevent unfaiip, partial, and 
corrupt elections. Such regulations, however, mky be better 
made in times of greater tranquillity than the present, and they 
will spring up of themselves naturally, when all the powers of 
government come to be in the hands ^f the people's friends. At 
present it will be safest to proceed in all established modes to 
which the people have been familiarised by habit. 

A representation of the people in one assembly being obtained, 
a question arises whether all the powers of government, legis- 
la.tve, executive, and judicial, shall be left in this body? I think 
a people cannot be long free, nor ever bappy, whose government 
is in one assembly. My reasons for this opinion are as follow : 

1. A single assembly is liable to all the vices, follies and frail- 
ties of an individual. — ^Subject to fits of humour, stkrts of passion, 
flights of enthusiasm, partialities or prejudice, and conseq^uently 
productive of hasty results and absurd judgments : And all these 
errors ought to be corrected and defects supplied by some con- 
trolling power. 

£. A single assembly is. apt to be avaridous, and in time will 
not scruple to exempt itself from burthens which it will lay, with- 
out compunction, on its constituents. 

3. A single assembly is apt to grow ambitious, and after a time 
will not hesitate to vote itself perpetual. This was one fault of 
the long parliament, but more remarkly of Holland, whose assem- 
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bl J first voted IhemselTeB from annual to septeniiialt then for life, 
and after a course of years, that all Yacancies (lappehing bj death 
or otherwise should be filled by themseives» without any applica- 
tion to constituents at all. 

4. A representative assembly, although extremely well quali- 
fied, and absolutely necessary as a branch of the legislative, is 
unfit to exercise the executive power, for want of two essential 
properties, secrecy and despatch* 

5. A representative assembly is still less qualified for the jodi^* 
cial power; because it is too numerous, too slow, and too little 
skilled in the laws* 

6. Because a single assembly possessed of all the powers of 
government, !WOuld make arbitrary laws for their own interest, 
execute all laws arbitrarily for their own interesti and adjudge 
all controversies in their own favour. 

But shall the whole power of legislation rest in one assembly? 
Most of the foregoing reasons apply equally to prove that the 
legislative power ought to be more complex*— to which we may 
add, that if the legislative power is wholly in one assembly, and 
the executive in aaother, or in a single person, tiese two powers 
will oppose and encroach upon each other, untilihe contest shall 
end in war, and the whole power, legislative and executive, be 
usurped by the strongest* 

The judicial power, 4n such case, could not mediate, or hold 
the balance betvreen the two contending powers, because the 
legislative would undermine it— And this shows the necessity 
too, of giving the executive power a negative upon the legislative, 
otherwise this willbe continually encroaching upon that. 
. To avoid these dangers let a distinct assembly be constituted, 
as a 'mediator between the two extreme branches of the legisla- 
ture, tiiat which represents the people and that which id vested 
with tii« executive powers 

Let the representative assembly then elect by ballot, from 
among themselves or their constituents, or both, a distinct assem- 
bly, which for the sake of perspicuity we will call a council. It 
may consist of any number you please, say twenty or thirty, and 
should have a free and independent exercise of its judgment, and 
consequently a negative voice in the legislature. 

Thes^ two bodies thus constituted, and made integral parts of 
the l^slature, let them unite, and by joint ballot choose a go- 
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▼ernor, who^ after being stript of moat of those badges of domi- 
nation ealled prerogatives^ should have a. free and independent 
exercise of his judgment, and be made also an integral part of 
the legislature. This ] know is liable to objections, and if you 
please you may make him only presjdeat of the council, as in 
Connecticut: But as the govenor is to be invested with the ex- 
ecutive power, with consent of council, I think he ought to have 
a negative upon the legislative. If he.is annually ielective, as he 
ought to be, he will always hiive sormiich reverence and affection 
for the people, their representatives and councillors, that although 
you give him an independent exercise of his judgment, he will 
seldom use it in opposition to the two houses, except in cases the 
public utility of which would be conspicuous, and some such 
cases would happen. 

In the present exigency of American affairs, when, by an act 
of parliament we are put out of the royal protection, and conse- 
quently discharged from our idlegiance ; and it' has become neces- 
sary to assume government for our immediate security, the go- 
vernor, lieutenant governor, si^cfetary, treasurer, commissary, 
attorney-general, should be choseli by joint baUot; of both houses. 
And these and all other ^Uetions, especially of representatives 
and councillors, should be annual,r there not being in the whole 
circle of the sciences, ja maxim more infallible than this, ''where 
* annual elections end, there slavery begins.'^ * 

These great men, in this respect should be, once a year 

** Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

*• They me, they brieak, and to that sea return." 

This will teach them the great political virtues of humility,' pa- 
tience, and moderation, without which everf man in power be- 
comes a ravenous beast of prey. 

This mode of constituting the great offices ot state will answer 
very well for the present, but if, by experiment, it should be 
found inconvenient, the legislature may at its leisure devise other 
methods of creating them, by elections of the people at large, as 
in<!lonnecticut, or it may enlarge the term for which they shall 
be chosen to seven years, or three years, or for life, or make any 
other alterations which the society shall find productive of its 
ease, its safety, its freedom, or in one word its happiness. 

A rotation of all offices, as well as of representatives and coun- 
cilldrs, has many advocates, and is contended for with m^ny 
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plaurible ar^ments* It would be attended no doubt with manj 
adrantages, and if the society has a sufficient number of suitable 
characters to suppl j the great number of Tacancies which would 
be made by such a rotation, I can s^e no objection to it. These 
persons may be allowed to ser^ for three years* and then be ex-* 
eluded three yeai^s, or for any longer or shorter term. 

Any seven or uine of jthe legislatiTe council may be made a 
quorum» for doing business as a privy council* to advise the go- 
vernor in the exercise of , the executive branch of power, and in 
all acts of state. 

The governor should have the command of the militia, and^of 
all your armies. The power of pardons should be with the go- 
vernor and council. 

Judges, justices and all other officers, civil and military, should 
be nominated and appointed by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of council, unless you choose, to have a government more 
popular ; if you do, all officers^ civil and military, may be chosen 
by joint ballot, of both houses, or in order to preserve the inde- 
pendence and importance of each house, by ballot of one house, 
concurred by the other. Sheriffs should be chosen by the free* 
holders of counties-^so should registers of deeds and clerks of 
counties. 

All officers should have commissions, under die hand of the 
govefnor and seal of the colony. 

The dignity and stability of government in all its branches, 
the morals of the people and every blessing of society, depends 
80 much upon an upright and skilful administration of justice, 
that the judicial power ought to be distinct from both the legis- 
lative and executive, and independent upon both, that so it may 
be a check upon both, as both should be checks upon that. ' The 
judges therefore should always be men of learning and experience 
in the laws, of exemplary morals, great patience, calmness, cool- 
ness and attention. Their minds should not be distracted with 
jarring interests ; they should not be dependent upon any man, 
or body of men. To these ends they should hold estates for life 
in their offices, or in otlier words their commissions should be 
during good behaviour, and their salariers ascertained and esta- 
blished by law. For misbehaviour the grand inquest of the co- 
lony, the house of representatives, should impeach them before 
the govenor and council, where they should have time and oppor- 
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tvnity to make their defence, bot if coBvicted should be removed 
from their offices, and subjected to such other punishment a& 
shali be thought proper* 

A militia law requiring.all nien, or ^th very few exceptions, 
besides cases of conscience, to be provided with arms and amu^ 
nition, to be trained at certain seasons, and requiring counties, 
towns, or other small districts to be provided with public stocks 
of ammunition and eiitrenching utensils, and with some settled 
plans for transporting provisions after the militia, when marched 
to defend their country against sndden invasions, and requiring 
certain districts to be provided with fiel4*-pieces, companies of 
matrosses, and perhaps some regiments of light horse is always 
a wise institution, and in the present circumstances of our coun- 
try indispensable. 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower 
class of people, are so extremely wise lind useful, that to a hu- 
mane and generous mind, no expense^ for this purpose would be- 
thought extravagant. 

The very mention of sumptuary laws will excite a smile. 
Whether our countrymen have wisdom and virtue eiibugh to 
submit to them I kneir iwt. 9ut the happiness of the people 
might be greatly promoted by them, and- a revenue saved suffi- 
cient to carry on this war forever. ' Frugality is a great revenue, 
besides curing us of vanities, levities and fopperies which are 
real antidotes to all great, manly and warlike virtues. 

But must not all commissions run in the naiiie of a king ? No. 
Why may they not as well run thus, ''The colony of to 

A. B.. greeting," and be tested by the governor? 

Why may not writs, instead of running in the name of the king, 
run' thus, **the colony of to the sheriff," &c. and to be 

tested by the chief justice. 

Why may not indictments conclude ''against the peace of the 
colony of and the dignity of the same ?" 

A constitution, founded on these principles, introduces know- 
ledge among the people, and inspires them with a conscious dignity, 
becoming freemen. A general emulation takes place, which cauilfes 
good humour, sociability, good manners, and good morals to be 
general. That elevation of sentiment, inspired by such a govern- 
ment, makes the common people brave and enterprising. That 
ambition which is inspired by it makes them sober, industrious 
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and frugal. Tou will find among them some elegance^ perhaps, 
but mere solidity ; a littie pleasure, but a great deal of business*** 
some politeness, but more ciyilitj. If you compare such a coun- 
try with the regions of domination, whether monarchical or aris- 
tocratical, you will fancy yourself in Arcadia or Elisium. 

If the colonies should assume governn^ents separately, they 
should b* left entirely to their own choice of the forms, and if a 
continental constitution should be formed, it should be a congress, 
containing a fair and adequate representation of tiie colonies, 
and its authority should sacredly be confined to these cases, viz. 
war, trade disputes between colony and colonyi the post-office 
and the unappropriated lands of the crown, as they used to be 
called. 

These colonies, under such forms of gOYemment, and in such 
a union would be unconquerable by all the monarchies of Europe. 

You and I, my dear friend, have been srat into life, at a timre 
Vhen the greatest lawgivers of antiquity would have wished to 
live— How few of the human race have ever ei^oyed an oppor- 
tunity of making an election of goirerbment more than of air, 
soil or climate, for themselves or their children.—- When befere 
the present epochs, had tiiree pulUons of people Aill power and a 
fair opportunity to form and establish the wisest and happiest 
government that human wisdom can contrive ? I hope you will 
avail yourself and your country of that extensive learning and 
indefatigable industry which you possess, to assist her in the 
formations of th^ happiest governments, and the best character 
of a great people.-— For myself, I must beg you to keep my naiAe 
out of sight, for this feeble attempt, if it should be known to be 
mine, would oblige me to apply to myself those lines of the im- 
mortal John Milton, in one nf his sonnets, 

'* I did but teach the age to quit their cloggs, 
•« By the plain rules of ancient liberty, 
'* When lo ! a barbarous h<Mse surrounded trie, 
" Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs." 
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IN CONVENTION^iVbr. 15, 1820. 

Whereas the honourable John Adams, a member of this con- 
vention, and elected the president thereof, has, for more than half 
a century, devoted the great powers of his mind and his profound 
wisdom apd learning, to the service of his country and mankind : 

la fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North American 
provinces against the usurpations and encroachments of the 
superintendant government: 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of civilliberty among 
his fellow subjects, and exciifcing them to. a firm and resolute de- 
fence of the privileges of freemen : 

Jn early conceiving, asserting and maintaining the justice and 
practicability of establishing tiie independence of the United 
States of America : 

In giving the powerful aid of his political knowledge in the 
formation of the constitution of this his native state, which con- 
stitution became in a great measure the model of those which 
were subsequently formed : 

In conciliating the favour of foreign powers, and obtaining 
their countenance and support in the arduous struggle for inde- 
pendence: 

In negotiating the treaty of peace, which secured for ever the 
sovereignty of the United States, and in defeating all attempts 
to prevent it, and especially in preserving in that treaty the vital, 
interest of the New England states : 

In demonstrating to the world ia his defence of the constitu- 
tions of the several United States, the contested principle, since 
admitted as an axiom, that checks and balances, in legislative 
power, are essential to true liberty : 
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In devoting hb &De and fMents to the service of the nation, 
in the high and important trusts of vice-president and president 
of the United States : 

And lastly, in passing an honQuraUe old age in dignified retire- 
ment, in the practice of all the domestic virtues, thus exhibiting 
to his coufitrymen and to posterity an example of true greatness 
of mind and of genuine patriotism : 

Therefore, Resolved, That the members of this convention, 
representing the people of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do joyfully avail themselves of this opportunity to testify their 
respect and gratitude to this eminent patriot and statesman, for 
the great services rendered by him to his courftry, and their high 
gratification that at this late period pf life he is permHted, by 
Divine Providence, to assist them with his counsel in revising the 
constitution which, forty years ago, his wisdom and prudence 
assisted to form. 

Resolved^ That a committee of twelve be appointed by the 
chair to communicate this proceeding to the honourable John 
Adams, to inform him of his election to preside in this body, and 
to introduce him to the chair of this convention. 
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